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SYMPOSIUM ON PSYCHOLOGISTS AND PSYCHIATRISTS 
IN THE CHILD GUIDANCE SERVICE 


VI.—RESEARCH IN CHILD GUIDANCE. 


By CHARLOTTE BANKS 
(Department of Psychology, University College, London). 


I.—The need for research. II.—Psvchology's alleged debi to psychiatry. 
III.—Swummary and conclusions. ii 


I.—THE NEED FOR RESEARCH. 


I HAVE been asked, asa university psychologist, to discuss the subject of research 
in child guidance. Research is of far greater importance than many workers 
in this field are inclined to suppose. Child guidance is an expensive service ; 
and it is but natural that attention should be turned from time to time towards 
the efficacy of the methods it employs. On those questions which are usually 
held to fall within the province of the psychologist, a large amount of scientific 
investigation has already been carried out: much of it indeed goes back more 
than forty years, long before psychiatrists showed any active interest in the 
subject. It is scarcely necessary here to mention the immense amount of 
published material on the causes of backwardness, delinquency, and emotional 
instability, on methods of remedial teaching and training, on the reliability 
and validity of intelligence tests, of tests for educational attainments, and of 
devices for assessing personality ; nor need I cite the numerous inquiries in 
which psychologists have followed up the after-histories of cases, to determine 
the practical efficiency of the various methods that have been tried. Asa result, 
most of the psychological work at such centres now rests on a sound theoretical 
basis, with the exception, perhaps, of some of the semi-Freudian specific claims 


in reference to play-therapy. 


But to-day a large part of child guidance is carried out by medically 


qualified psychiatrists, usually directors of the clinics, who make psychiatric 
diagnoses and carry out psychiatric treatment. Unfortunately, however, 
practically nothing has so far been published from which the accuracy of such 
diagnoses or the efficacy of such treatment can be assessed ; and what little 
information is available is disappointing. In consequence, as Professor Kennedy 
implies, psychiatric treatment is still based on ‘intelligent guesswork ' rather 
than on scientific knowledge. When we consider the large numbers of children 
who have passed through psychiatrists' hands during the last twenty years— 
since the time when “ child guidance became to a large extent an extension of 
child psychiatry "!—we cannot but regret that such rich opportunities for 
scientific study have been so neglected. There is little doubt that all members 
of a service which, like child guidance, derives its support from public money, 
must wish to increase the efficiency of their work. But how can this be done 
unless they submit their methods to scientific inquiry, in order that ineffective 
techniques may be eliminated, and the more promusmg gradually improved ? 

Why, then, has so little systematic research been undertaken on the 
problems of child psychiatry ? The most obvious reason, though not necessarily 


oody's phrase (this Journal, XXII, p. 156). 


1 Here I am quoting Dr. M 
| I 
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the most important, is lack of time. Those who work in any applied field have 
only the evenings or week-ends in which to attempt research. If they have 
families, it is almost impossible for them to devote their spare time to study ; 
and even the unmarried need a high degree of scientific curiosity or personal 
ambition to sacrifice their leisure in this way. How many good students, who 
enter child guidance, manage to produce a thesis in under five or six years ? 
How many drop by the wayside, simply through pressure of the day’s routine ? 

Lack of time thus constitutes a genuine difficulty. This should not be under- 
estimated by academic workers, who, in theory at least, have the whole of the 
long vacation to think and to implement their thoughts. However, the clinic 
worker has a remedy. If he has no time to conduct his own investigations, he 
can, if he wishes, co-operate with a full-time research worker in a university 
department or put his material! at the disposal of some member of its staff. 
This is obviously a case where Professor Kennedy’s principle of team-work 
might prove profitable, and where, in his phrase, there might be some “ division 
of labour based on mutual respect.” 

This leads me to say how grateful my colleagues, my students, and I myself are 
to the child guidance clinics in London and elsewhere for the co-operation we 
have received. Many have gone out of their way to help us, and have afforded 
us facilities at much inconvenience to themselves. Yet, if I may quote Dr. 
Moody, too often “ capacity for co-operation is more apparent than real." 
Frequently, the would-be research-worker finds that, in reply to a request to the 
medical director for permission to examine clinic records for purposes of 
research, unexpected difficulties are raised. The questionnaire, for example, 
which the research worker has designed to gather comparable data from a 
sample of records may be gratuitously criticized as ‘ too academic’; and he 
may be assured that many of the questions he has included are unnecessary and 
irrelevant, though he himself knows from the literature that they are essential 
to his research. After this mild rebuff, he may wait only to discover that his 
request remains unanswered, or in some instances is finally refused. This has 
been the experience of a number of departments of psychology. 

These difficulties are worth emphasizing for two reasons. First, they seem 
to be indicative of an assumption, widely prevalent in child guidance, that 
research is unnecessary, and to be regarded with suspicion. How far this attitude 
is due to the psychiatrists and how far to the psychologists, it is hard to say. 
I do know, however, that several first-rate students of my acquaintance, on 
entering clinics, have been rapidly infected with a similar point of view, have 
quickly picked up a few hazy and ill-founded concepts which they accept without 
question, and, worse still, have lost all understanding of what constitutes scientific 
evidence. Instead of saying: “ This is a difficult and unsolved problem calling 
urgently for research : how can the difficulties be resolved ? " they acquire an 
attitude which says, in effect : '' These problems are beyond the reach of research, 
and any way, research is unnecessary." 

Secondly, I have mentioned clinic records because experience shows that 
their contents have not been collected systematically for purposes of research 
and, therefore, are of only limited value for those pursuing a scientific inquiry. 
The accuracy and the extent of the information contained in them differ 
markedly, not only from clinic to clinic, but even from record to record within 
the same clinic. As a result, many of the comparisons essential to a rigorous 
analysis cannot validly be made. Naturally those who are busy working in the 
practical field are tempted to abridge their records as much as possible, simply 
to save time and trouble. Nevertheless, the research psychologist can hardly 
be blamed if he dreams of a day in the distant future, when records will 
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compiled with an eye to the needs of scientific investigation. But who should be 
instrumental in bringing this about if not the directors of the clinics? And with 
whom are they to co-operate in such research if not with academic psychologists? 

On the part of a psychologist, a disregard of the need for basic research 
would be inexcusable. It is, perhaps, more understandable in psychiatrists, 
almost all of whom are as untrained in scientific method applicable to psychology, 
as thev are ignorant of general psychological literature. To say so is not to 
criticize, but merely to state a fact. Syllabuses for the various medical exam- 
inations—the Conjoint, the M.B., B.S., or the Diploma in Psychological 
Medicine—comprise no training for research in medicine, let alone in psychology. 
Moreover, psychological research has its own difüculties and pitfalls, which 
are unlikely to be avoided or even recognized by those who are unacquainted 
with the subject. And, although there are in this country some medically 
qualified psychiatrists who possess the requisite qualifications for post-graduate 
research in psychology, hardly any are in the child guidance service. 

From this it seems safe to draw three conclusions. First, psychiatrists and 
psychologists who are actively employed in the child guidance service have little 
time for research. Secondly, the great majority of clinic directors are untrained 
in methods of research, and consequently would be incapable of planning a 
scientific investigation, even were the time available. Thirdly, they remain 
unconvinced of the need for scientific verification.! Having constantly to make 
quick decisions, they become, as Professor Kennedy says, “ adept at forming 
impressions," and consequently find it hard to understand the outlook of the 
critical and analytic investigator who declines to accept any important con- 
clusion until the evidence for it has been patiently sorted and sifted. If we add 
to these factual points the broad, good-humoured contempt that the practical 
worker feels for the ‘ mere theorist,” we have, I think, laid bare some of the main 
reasons why genuine research in child psychiatry is still almost non-existent, 
and why the theoretical study of .child psychology and child guidance has 
Suffered such a regrettable decline, since child guidance was virtually taken over 
by the medical profession. It is this decline in scientific work that has made 
some of the more far-sighted psychologists doubt the wisdom of psychiatric 


direction. 
IL—PsvcHOLOGY'S ALLEGED DEBT TO PSYCHIATRY. 


one or two points raised by Dr. Moody in his contribu- 
tion to this symposium. First, writing of psychologists, he says: '' Because 
they have had success in removing symptoms—and who has not ? , . . they have 
become over-confident in the efficacy of superficial methods of diagnosis and 
treatment indiscriminately applied, and too ready to dispose of the interest of 
psychiatrists in the deeper aspects of maladjustment as a morbid preoccupation 


with psychopathology.” “ This,” he thinks, “has, at least in part, been 


responsible for psychiatrists' insistence on medical direction." Dr. Moody 


apparently is here c 
were psychologists 


Now may I turn to 


onfessing to an anxiety, common among psychiatrists, that, 
to become directors of clinics, they would, in many cases, 
f: * superficial methods’ and allocate to psychiatrists only the com- 
Eady smal number of children suffering from definite abnormality or 
serious maladjustment. But he quotes no instances of this. Moreover, psychia- 
trists publish no facts or figures to show that their preoccupation with the 


1 This point has been forcibly put by Dr. Alice Stewart (Director, Institute of Social 
Medicine, Oxford). '' The majority of workers in this field," she writes, “ seem not only to 
be unconvinced that statistics can be applied to psychological medicine, but about as 
resistant to conversion as most juvenile delinquents are determined not to be cured ! 
(Ninth Child Guidance Inter-clinic Conference, N.A.M.H., 1952, p. 43.) 
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“ deeper layers of maladjustment " is necessitated by the nature of the cases they 
have to deal with. Thus, we have nothing but the psychiatrist's personal 
opinion that the treatment he carries out is better than the psychologists’, or, 
for that matter, that it is really effective. Psychiatric treatment in the child 
guidance clinic appears to be concerned primarily with unearthing buried 
emotional problems, and not at all with re-education or training. As the work 
of psychologists has shown, a sympathetic understanding and an unobtrusive 
inculcation of new interests and habits may, in many cases, prove quite effective, 
without any deeper probings. 

Secondly, Dr. Moody emphasizes “ the enormous debt that psychologists 
owe to psychiatry and psychoanalysis.” Unfortunately, he gives no evidence 
to show how such a debt has been incurred ; nor does he cite references so that 
we may verify his meaning for ourselves. And, in point of fact, a rapid survey 
of the literature from the beginning of child guidance to the present-day will 
disclose no important discovery in the field of child guidance made first by the 
child psychiatrist and subsequently borrowed by the child psychologist. 

Let us start in 1914, the year of the first appointment of an official 

psychologist by a local education authority. As Miss Keir has related in her 
article, the post was instituted because school medical officers were certifying 
too many children as mentally defective; in consequence, there had been a 
marked increase in the number of children in special m.d. schools, and a 
corresponding increase in the cost of their education. The direct result of this 
first psychological appointment, and the work carried out on dull, backward, 
delinquent, and neurotic children, was that child guidance was officially 
recognized in this country, 
3 But what was the psychologist’s debt to psychiatry on taking up his work 
in 1914? Let us look at the textbooks of psychiatry current at the time : 
so far as they mention children at all, their chapters are confined almost 
exclusively to mental deficiency, and, indeed, chiefly to well-marked pathological 
types—Mongolians, microcephalics, cretins, hydrocephalics, and the like— 
which are, in fact, rarely seen either in schools or in child guidance clinics. 
Nor was current practice any better than current theory. To distinguish cases 
of certifiable mental defect from children who were merely dull and backward, 
the school medical officers and psychiatric consultants relied almost entirely on 
physical methods and physical symptoms—measuring the child's head, and 
inspecting him for stigmata and what were called ‘ nerve signs.’ In consequence, 
as teachers constantly pointed out, more than half the children who were certified 
were brighter than the dullest who were left in the ordinary schools. As regards 
treatment, physical conceptions still predominated. To cure mental deficiency 
Sir Victor Horsley had introduced a surgical operation on the skull. He was as 
reluctant to give figures for his results as are psychiatrists to-day ; but later 
surgeons reported that the mortality was about one in four, and “ those who 
survived revealed no improvement."1 

Children showing extreme backwardness in reading were diagnosed as 
suffering from some form of ‘ congenital aphasia ’—‘ congenital word-blindness,' 
‘ congenital deafness,’ or (as it was called later) ‘ congenital auditory impercep- 
tion.’ The teacher was told that, since the “speech centre in the brain’ was 
innately defective, it would be impossible for such a child to learn to read. 
None of the psychiatric consultants who made such prognoses attempted to 


check them by teaching the child to read : usually he was simply certified and 
sent to a special school. 


1 TREDGOLD, A. F.: Mental Deficiency (1929), p. 401. 
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But Dr. Moody is doubtless thinking more of the psychoanalytic theories 
of abnormal mental processes which have played an increasing part in psycho- 
therapeutic techniques. Here, however, it should be remembered that in Éngland 
it was not psychiatrists who introduced psychoanalytic principles into child 
psychology, nor for that matter into the study of adults. It was psychologists, 
such as McDougall, Rivers, Flugel, Pear, Myers, and Burt, who were the first 
to draw the attention of serious workers to psychoanalytic theories and con- 
cepts, and who endeavoured, for a long time with little or no success, to interest 
the medical profession. This would not matter if the subsequent work of 
psychiatrists had made up for their delay in starting. But what contributions 
have been made by 'child psychiatrists' during the past fifteen or twenty 
years, that are not simply corollaries of the main principles enunciated by Freud 
and his contemporaries? And what theories have been put forward by any 
psychiatrist that have not been immediately repudiated by members of opposing 
schools of psychiatry ? 

The early psychoanalysts deduced their ideas about the course of emotional 
development in young children from observations of psycho-neurotic adults, 
with little or no attempt to verify their deductions by first-hand observations 
on children themselves. Nor was it the psychiatrists, in this country at any rate, 
who first applied psychoanalytic principles to the treatment of individual 
children. If Dr. Moody turns to “ The Dreams and Daydreams of a Delinquent 
Girl,"? he will find a systematic yet critical study of psychoanalytic principles 
as applied to an individual child; and he may, I think, be fairly asked to 
show what, in terms of well-verified theory, later psychiatrists have added to 
these earlier case studies. 

Dr. Moody himself has acknowledged the ignorance of many psychiatrists 
who have taken up the work of child guidance. Naturally, any psychiatrist 
who describes the mental condition of young children must base his account on 
some kind of psychological theory. What the psychologist complains of is that 
his theories are either 30 to 50 years or more out of date or else consist in 
improvised speculations quite unchecked by factual evidence. Tredgold* 
writes in the twentieth century 1n terms of a doctrine of moral sense put forward 
by Shaftesbury in 1711, and included in no psychological textbook after 1800. 
Freud, except where he invents a terminology of his own, writes in the language 
of a hedonistic associationism that had already become out of date in this 
country before the close of the nineteenth century. Most other psychiatrists, 
even at the present time, still fall back on a faculty psychology that is half a 
century older than the Mills. - 

As for educational disabilities, Dr. Kerr and his followers adopt a doctrine 
of localized brain-centres which had already been rejected by William James 
and his contemporaries in 1890. Dr. William Moodie, the first Medical Director 
of the Child Guidance Council, assures us that psychiatrists are now paying 
“ increasing attention to handicaps which influence ability to learn," and that 
“the most serious of these are colour-blindness, tone-deafness, and unusual 


combinations of lateral dominance of hand and eye." Backwardness in reading, 
1 As Dr. Anderson has pointed out (ap. CARMICHAEL, L. : Manual of Child Psychology, 
1946, Po 35), the later books by Anna Freud (1925) and Melanie Klein (1932) contain 
nothing that amounts to objective verification ; and each violently criticizes the views of 
the other. 
: T This Journal, VI, 1921, pp. 1-11, 66-74. For the method of treatment proposed in 
such cases, and its success, See Burt, C., '' The Development and Training of the Emotions 
in Children," School Hygiene, VII, 1916, pp. 1-14, and The Young Delinquent, 1925, chaps. 


XII and XIII. 
3 Mental Deficiency, PP- 314f. 
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for example, he attributes, not (like his colleagues) to congenital defects of the 
related brain centres, but toa non-conformity between the centres for hand and 
eye: “ by far the commonest finding is that the child is a ‘ crossed lateral ' ; 
he writes, shall we say, with his right hand, but his left eye is dominant.” 
Needless to add, no statistical evidence whatever is offered for these surprising 
generalizations.! un 

One of the best and the most recent books on the subject is Dr. M. Barton 
Hall's Psychiatric Examination of the School Child (1947). Yet, her outline of 
mental processes requiring investigation is absurdly over-simplified, and hardly 
any of them is described in terms that are precisely defined. Take, for example, 
her account of the examination of children who are “ backward in learning to 
read ” (described in detail in the section on “ Congenital Word-Blindness me 
We are told that “ the term dyslexia is appropriately reserved for these ” (the 
word at once suggests a definite clinical entity—an attractive concept for the 
would-be psychiatrist, but a most unfortunàte one for the child), and that 
“ the distinction between word-blindness and dyslexia is mainly one of degree.” 
Not every backward reader is a case of word-blindness, mild or severe: “ the 
differential diagnosis rests between defective vision, feeblemindedness, and a 
personality or conduct disorder." This statement has been accepted by many 
school medical officers who base their methods on this book. As a result, in 
dealing with such cases (as the clinical files often show), the medical examiner 
infers that, when there are no signs of “a personality or conduct diserder,” 
and when the child does not suffer from “ feeblemindedness or defective 
vision," then he must be a hopeless case of congenital word-blindness. No 
investigation cf the child’s perceptual capacities, imagery, immediate and long- 
distance memory, cultural background, is ever attempted. The error here, of 
course, is the implicit claim that the cases referred to a clinic are medical cases, 
and must be interpreted in pathological terms; else why would a medical 
director be needed ? 

Apparently, for the same reason, there has been an attempt to reverse 
the conclusion of older psychiatrists that psychoses in childhood are.rare. In a 
recent symposium it is stated that one case in every fifty seen in a child guidance 
centre is psychotic. What are the Symptoms? “ Excitement, impulsiveness, 
causeless laughter," and “ the personality ‘ falling to bits,’ " above all, “ the 
fundamental change to be concentrated on in diagnosis is that for these children 
the meaning of reality is different." This condition, it is said, can be recognized 
as early as 4 or 5. How the ‘ meaning of reality ' is to be discovered at that early 
stage is not explained ; and what child at that age will not display ‘ impulsive- 
ness >and ‘ excitement,’ or sometimes laugh without apparent cause? As Dr. 
Creak rightly observes, “ looking at the problem of psychoses in childhood, it is 
difficult not to be daunted by the terminology in the now quite extensive 
literature. One of the symptoms . . . is singled out ; a new name is given; and 
it almost seems as if a new disease had been described."'? 

The account of child guidance by psychiatrists in Modern Trends in 
Psychological Medicine undoubtedly shows a considerable advance.? An effort 


1 Modern Trends in Psychological Medicine (1948), pp. 186-7. Contrast this account of 
the causes of backwardness with the elaborate studies (supported by detailed case-histories 
and statistical tables) in The Backward Child (1935). 

2“ Psychoses of Childhood," Proc. Roy. Soc. Med., XLV, 1952, pp. 796-802. 

Dr. W. Moodie declares that “ the 
subject is comparatively new in Great Britain,” and “ started just before 1930." It was only 

iatri educational psychologist to his aid.” 
il did so in 1914. Most of the “ new 
be now introducing were urged by 
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has evidently been made to incorporate the more important results of psycho- 
logical research. Half the books and papers cited in the bibliography on child 
guidance are by psychologists. The dates for their work go back well before the 
appointment of medical directors; and thus confirm the statements made in 
Miss Keir's historical survey. In commenting on her paper, Dr. Moody declares 
that whether or not psychologists were “ in temporal advance ” of psychiatrists 
is “ not of prime importance,” But surely, if he is maintaining that psychologists 
are indebted to psychiatrists for their ideas, “ without which the treatment of 
disturbed children would have remained in the wilderness,” it is essential to 
show that in order of time the psychiatrists were first. 


III.—SumMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


1.—There is an urgent need for research into the problems of child guidance. 
Even on the psychological side, the amount of such research has markedly 
declined during the last twenty years; and in child psychiatry practically no 
genuinely scientific investigations have been carried out at all. The main reason 
apparently is that many directors of clinics do not appreciate the importance of 
research as a basis for their practical work, and are loth to seek co-operation 
from those who have been trained in the requisite methods. 

2.—The claim that “ child guidance is new in this country ” and that 
psychologists who entered that field were '' enormously indebted ” to the earlier 
work of psychiatrists is quite unjustified. As a review of the literature shows, the 
very idea of child guidance was due to psychologists ; and the most important 
contributions were made by psychological investigators long before psychia- 
trists took up the work. 

3,—The continued neglect of research has brought its inevitable con- 
sequences. Many teachers and educational officials have begun to doubt its 
value. No evidence is available to demonstrate the accuracy of the diagnoses 
or the value of the treatment. Psychiatrists still seek to explain the condition of 
each child in the light of pathological analogies, and their accounts are com- 
monly couched in terms of doctrines which both teachers and psychologists 
know to have been long ago exploded. As a result, the practice of psychiatrists 
in the child guidance clinics still rests mainly on unverified speculation and what 
they themselves describe as '' intelligent guesswork.” 
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VII.—CONCLUSION 


Bv CYRIL BURT 
(Formerly Psychologist in the Education Department 
^ of the London County Council) 


L—The definition of psychology and psychiatry. — 1L.—The problems of child 

pallor, i IIL—T he training of psychiatrists and psychologists. — IV.—The 

success of the psychological and the psychiatric approach. V.—Summary and 
conclusions. 


I.—THE DEFINITION OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY. 


The Alleged Conflict between Psychologists and Psychiatrists.—The discussion 
on the functions of psychiatrists and psychologists in the field of child guidance 
has brought to light many instructive issues. But it is clearly still too early to 
sum up the results in the shape of agreed conclusions. The historical articles by 
Miss Keir and Dr. McCallum are useful statements of facts ; and are particularly 
valuable, because so many writers on child guidance have shown a lamentable 
ignorance of facts. Miss Davidson has given an impartial description of the 
actual work of clinical and educational psychologists. On the other hand, the 
papers by the two psychiatrists are avowedly controversial ; and it is evident 
that on many points their opinions diverge from each other as well as from those 
held by most psychologists. 

On one all-important conclusion the six contributors seem unanimous, 
namely, that the help of both psychologists and psychiatrists is needed. It is 
in regard to the nature and extent of that help that the differences arise; and 
here, tacitly or explicitly, every writer has acknowledged a sharp conflict of 


opinion. All seem eager to end it ; but, unfortunately, no one has indicated how 
precisely the differences can be reconciled. 


Dr. Moody, however, has taken a most helpful step towards formulating the 
main points at issue. With a frankness that I shall try to imitate, he has 
endeavoured to lay bare what he takes to be “ the source of the acute difficulties 
that have arisen between the two disciplines ” ; and he quite rightly argues 
that “a clarification of spheres of function would greatly help to lessen the 
tension." “If,” he says, “ we approach the discussion on the basis of a more 
honest admission of the motives involved, we will eventually reach some agree- 
tment as to these proper spheres of functions, though not necessarily according 
to the formulations indicated by Professor Kennedy." To this Dr. Banks has 
replied that the issue is one which must be settled, not by discussing the motives 
of the psychologist or the psychiatrist, but rather by considering what is their 
special equipment in the way of scientific knowledge and specialized training, 
and how far this has actually enabled them to deal successfully with the 
practical problems that arise in the child guidance service. 


In the early days of child guidance the chief difficulty was to secure 
agreement about the functions of the psychologist. Now it seems rather to 
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arise over the part to be played by the psychiatrist. As several medical writers 
have pointed out, “ psychiatry at the present time is in a transitional state." 
Perhaps for this reason both Professor Kennedy and Dr. Moody appear to have 
left their formulations vague. To begin with, we evidently need clearer defini- 
tions of the terms ' psychology ' and ' psychiatry,' as used in the course of the 
discussion. Secondly, we need a detailed statement of the varieties of work to be 
included under the phrase ' child guidance service, more especially in regard 
to the kind of case and the type of problem with which the service is to deal. 
Thirdly, we must inquire how far the professional training of psychologists 
and of psychiatrists equips them to deal with this type of problem or that, and 
how far their efforts are attended with success. 


The Definition of Psychiatry.—1t is not easy to find an acceptable definition 
for the terms ‘ psychiatrist ' and ‘ psychiatry.’ According to most dictionaries, 
whether medical or non-medical, psychiatry is “ the diagnosis and treatment-of 
mental diseases." But what are we to understand by mental disease? During 
most of the nineteenth century, the phrase was interpreted in a somewhat 
narrow sense, and taken to connote what we should nowadays call the psychoses. 
The work of Charcot, Janet, and their followers led to the explicit inclusion of 
the psychoneuroses, although several eminent psychiatrists have since con- 
tended that these “ are not diseases in the medical sense at all"? Moreover, 
* disease ' has for at least three centuries come to imply an acquired condition ; 
but psychiatry, like medicine generally, is usually taken to include within its 
scope congenital conditions, i.e., what are called ‘ defects’ (or at least certain 
kinds of defect). To cover all these various manifestations recent writers have 
adopted the more comprehensive phrase ' pathological conditions.’ Accordingly, 
I myself would prefer to define psychiatry as “ that branch of medicine which 
deals with the diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of pathological conditions 
of the mind." For brevity we may perhaps conveniently use the word ' illness’ 
to cover both pathological disorders and pathological defects.? 


medicine similar problems arise; but they have caused less 
ect or disorder of height, weight, pulse-rate, temperature, or the 
f the concern of the doctor. To begin with, the disturbance must, 
as a rule, be both persistent and fairly well marked before he will take note of it. 
But secondly, it must also form part of a group or pattern of defects or disorders ; 
and this group or pattern of deviations almost always forms a qualitative rather than 
a merely quantitative deviation.4 Some of the symptoms, considered separately, do 
no doubt, consist merely of extreme deviations in some characteristic that may show 
every degree of variation ; but the total condition in all its complexity presents à 


In somatic 
difficulty. A def 
like, is not in itsel 


1 BLACKER, C. P. : Neurosis and the Mental Health Services, 1946, p. 16. 


? E.g., Jones, E. : The Treatment of the Neuroses, 1920, p. 7. 

3 This appears to be the view adopted in what is still probably the best-known Textbook 
of Psychiatry, namely, that by Henderson and Gillespie : ‘mental illness ' is regarded as 
the special subject matter (cf. p. viii), and what is covered by this phrase is set out in a 

it is to be noted that ‘ mental deficiency ' (of two main types— 


classifi heme (p. 20) : i à 
d lassiftod scheme (P. ellocinal ') is expressly included. 


4 s pointed out (The Development of Modern Medicine, 1948, esp. pp. 22, 
62), SSH pipe Pehievement of Sydenham in the seventeenth century, and of the 
Italian schools of the early eighteenth, to have exhibited “ the difference between the merely 
abnormal and the definitely pathological.” Previously the gradational doctrines developed 
from Galen’s humoral pathology, which had treated disease as a quantitative variation 
along one or two main dimensions, had held the field. No doubt, the quasi-metaphysical 
conception of diseases a5 specific ‘ clinical entities,’ correlated with localized lesions, had an 


unfortunate influence on early attempts at mental nosography. 
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difference in kind and not solely in degree. And the same, in my view, is true of 
mental defects and disorders.t . oe 

I am aware that a group of contemporary psychiatrists (and this includes 
many of those working in the British and American child guidance services) have 
recently attempted to re-interpret the term ‘ psychiatry ’ in a wider sense. Hence, 
to forestall possible criticism, it is desirable to glance briefly at these alternative 
views. Several American writers, Dr. Haycroft, for example, propose to define 
psychiatry as ‘ the science of mental health.’ But would they define general or 
somatic medicine as ‘the science of physical health’? Is this not rather like 
defining warfare as the science of peace, or criminology as the science of virtue ? 
Were the term ‘health’ used negatively to mean merely ‘ absence of illness,’ I 
would gladly agree that mental health is an important concern of psychiatry. But 
many psychiatrists use it in the broader of the two senses given by most English 
dictionaries, namely, as covering all forms of ‘ mental well-being.’ And on this basis 
they claim to be experts on a wide variety of subjects, ranging from vocational 
guidance and selection, industrial efficiency, and the selection of officers, to the 
' general health of society '—in short (as one of them expresses it), ‘‘ on the whole 
realm of personality." Others actually define the term as ' the general science of 
personality,' or, as Dr. H. S. Sullivan would phrase it, ' the study of interpersonal 
relations.? Professor Masserman's interpretation is still more comprehensive: he 
and his followers call it the '' science of behaviour,'? and this view is apparently 
adopted in a book published by the British Child Guidance Council, where we are 
told that “ psychiatry " is concerned with “ the essential mechanisms involved in 
all forms of behaviour, normal as well as abnormal," whereas psychology is con- 
cerned only with “ the structure and operation of intelligence.'4 

It is only fair to add that the vast majority of psychiatrists are opposed to such 
extensions. Dr. Sargent and Dr. Slater, for example, consider it distinctly un- 
fortunate that there should be “a tendency to-day for psychiatry to expand its 
field unduly, and for the psychiatrist to regard himself as a universal expert.''5 


How far would the contributors to this symposium agree with what may 
be called the more orthodox definition? . Dr. Moody would clearly favour a 
much broader interpretation. He quotes with manifest disapproval the common 
notion that “ the psychiatrist is someone who is concerned with mental disease 


* This view would be opposed by those modern psychiatrists who have revived what is 
sometimes called the ' gradation hypothesis," namely, that the psychoses and psycho- 
neuroses, together with individual differences within the normal range, form merely a 
single graded continuum The evidence commonly adduced is based on a comparison of 
symptoms only. But this kind of argument would prove that the various fevers— 
chicken pox, scarlet fever, rheumatic fever, and the like—were merely manifestations, 
varying in severity, of the same underlying condition, and differing solely in degree from 
normal deviations of temperature, pulse-rate, etc. The chief difference between most 
physical diseases and most mental diseases arises from the fact that the former often have 
each only a single specific cause, the latter nearly aiways a multiplicity of causes. And a 
multiplicity of unanalysed causes nearly always produces a superficial appearance of 
continuity. 

? Psychiatry, I, 1930, p. 121. 

? MASSERMAN, J. H.: Principles of Dynamic Psychiatry, 1946. Cf. Harris, N. (ed.) 
Psychological Trends in Modern Medicine, 1948, p.126. Asexemplifying the wider interpre- 
tation, it may be noted that the latter volume treats such topics as ' personnel selection," 
' officer selection,’ and the like, as sub-divisions of psychiatry, and at least one mental 
hospital has undertaken to construct tests for entrants to universities. There have been 
administrative reasons favouring this widened scope. During the war (as psychological 
members of the Advisory Committee will remember), it was often contended that, since 
psychology was a new and unknown subject, psychological innovations would meet less 
resistance within the various services if they were put forward under the sanction of the 
medical branch. 

3 Child Guidance by Team Work, by W. Moodie, General Secretary of the Child Guidance 
Council, 1931. 

5 SARGENT, W., and SLATER, ELIOT: Physical Methods of Treatment in. Psychiatry, 
1944, p. 164. 
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and psychopathology " ; and the suggestion that psychiatry deals specifically 
with ‘pathological cases’ he dismisses as ‘curious’. Professor Kennedy, 
on the other hand, apparently accepts the narrower and more usual view. He 
describes psychiatry as “ that branch of medicine which deals with abnormal 
function of mind and brain." And for the. purposes of the present discussion I 
myself should be quite prepared to adopt his definition at least in substance. 

The wording of his definition, however, is by no means free from ambiguity. 
May I, therefore, propose one or two slight emendations, more by way of interpreting. 
his meaning than with a view to criticizing it ? 

The addition of the word ' brain' is surely superfluous and even confusing. 
In his concluding remarks he implies that variations in mental function “ must. 
prove ultimately to be in terms of brain function." On this view all abnormal func- 
tions of the mind would necessarily be abnormal functions of the brain. Nevertheless, 
all abnormal functions of the brain are not necessarily associated with abnormal 
functions of the mind : and illnesses characterized solely by localized lesions of the 
brain are commonly regarded as a ‘speciality’ of the neurologist. And in any 
case, even if, on metaphysical grounds, we hold that mental processes are nothing 
but brain processes, that hypothesis is neither helpful nor relevant when we come to 
practical treatment. To assure a teacher or a parent that a delinquent or unstable- 
child is really suffering from a disordered function of the brain, would be most 
misleading. It is this materialistic assumption Which in the past has been largely 
responsible for such measures as treating mental deficiency by operations on the 
brain or skull, and even to-day tempts many psychiatrists to suggest leucotomy, 
convulsive therapy, and other drastic methods of treatment instead of first trying 
simpler psychotherapeutic measures or what is sometimes called ‘moral re- 
education.’! As Sherrington, our foremost neurologist, has repeatedly insisted : 
“ Physiology has not enough to offer about the brain to lend the psychiatrist much 


help."? 


But secondly, the word 'abnormal' also needs an explanation. Professor 


Kennedy presumably adopts this term in order to include defects as well as diseases. 
Normal behaviour he apparently would identify with average behaviour; and he 
would presumably agree with Dr. Miller who has told us that the psychiatrist is 
'" concerned with deviations and their correction," Yet, even so, there are 
difficulties. The average number of teeth is not the normal number of teeth ; and 
the psychiatrist is not concerned with all deviations from the average, but only 
with deviations of a certain gravity and in a certain direction (usually below the 
average, except perhaps in the case of emotional excitability). Telepathy and second 
sight are (according to most of those who believe in such processes) abnormal 
rather than normal; but would Professor Kennedy regard them as falling within 


the province of psychiatry n I i ' 
Whether or not I have interpreted Professor Kennedy correctly in regard 
to the details of his definition, on the main point his ruling seems clear. 
Psychiatry, he expressly says, isa“ branch of medicine." And no one, I presume, 
will deny that medicine as such is concerned. primarily with illness, not with 
giving advice or aid to those who are neither ill nor in any danger of becoming ill. 
1 ady even refers to the psychologist's ' application of measurement " 
to Eee Tof discrimination, perception, speech, etc., as a ' clinical examination of 
the nervous system.’ If we take this literally, then not only the teachers’ tests of reading, 
writin, nat AANER but also junior county scholarship examinations and the like, 
Would seali be ‘ clinical examinations ' of functions of the pupils’ nervous system. 
SIE his Nature, p283. Cf. also O. H. Mowrer, ap. 15, pp. 312f. 
3 Is Social Psychiatry Possible ? ” Brit. J. Med. Psych., XXIII, 1950, p. 213. Cf. also: 
(8). I shall myself use the word ‘ normal ' as a convenient term for * non-pathological." 
0n the other hand, Dr. Harris does apparently regard phenomena such as falling 
within the purview of the psychiatrist (loc. cit. sup. P- 13) ; and Dr. Maberly tells us that 
" exce Gonally good intelligence is as abnormal as defective intelligence, and neither is 
clinical ” (i.e. ‘creates problems which may be regarded as pathological”) “ unless. 
associated with environmental circumstances making it so ” (this Journal, XVI, p. 5). 
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The Definition of Psychology.—Psychology I should define as ‘ the science 
of mental life.’ This makes it a branch of biology rather than of physiology—a 
point on which all British psychologists have, since the days of Darwin, Bain 
and Spencer, been in complete accord. There is, however, a regrettable ambig- 
uity about the noun ‘ psychologist.’ We have no convenient word to distinguish 
applied psychology from general psychology. In the field of ‘ somatology,' the 
theoretical and the practical spheres are designated by separate words: a man 
who studies general somatology is an anatomist or a physiologist, and a man who 
is concerned with applied somatology is called a physician or a surgeon.! 


Now Professor Kennedy’s remarks on the functions of the ‘ psychologist ' 
seem to overlook this double meaning. He tells us that “a degree in psychology 
is no evidence of competence to undertake the work of child guidance " ; and 
states that ‘‘ a major criticism of the education of psychologists in this country 
is the extent to which different university departments specialize, so that the 
recent graduate is often either a social psychologist, an experimentalist, a very 
statistical one," etc. But the courses for the degree only profess to furnish the 
basic training, not the professional training. Such a degree no more guarantees 
ability to carry out work in any practical field than a degree in physiology 
qualifies a graduate to practise as a physician. Most of the departments which 
Professor Kennedy seems to have in mind those, for instance, which are 
famous for their experimental work or for their training in the social field —do 
not pretend to train for child guidance. It is precisely for this reason that 
certain universities have instituted special post-graduate courses in industrial 
psychology, educational psychology, and the like. 


Dr. Moody appears to makea similar mistake. ‘ Professor Kennedy," he 
says, “ has drawn an interesting comparison between psychology as a scientific 
discipline and psychiatry as a predominantly therapeutic one.” But to contrast 
general psychology as a purely ‘ scientific discipline’ with psychiatry as an 
applied science is quite irrelevant to the problem at issue. What we have to 
compare is the practical post-graduate training of the professional psychologist ; 
and to this neither Professor Kennedy nor Dr. Moody refers. 


II.—THE PROBLEMS OF CHILD GUIDANCE. 


The Frequency of Psychological and Social Problems.—But, before we com- 
pare the training of the psychiatrist and the psychologist, let us first consider 
what are the problems with which both psychiatrists and psychologists will be 
called upon to deal in the field of child guidance. In its original sense—as used, 
for example, by Sully and his followers—the phrase ‘ child guidance ’ included 
giving guidance to normal as well as to abnormal children, to the ordinary 
school pupil as well as to the ‘ difficult child.’ Thus, many education authorities 
have required their child guidance expert to give advice and assistance on such 
questions as the allocation of pupils to appropriate types of secondary education, 
the conduct of examinations, tests, and interviews for junior county scholarships 
or the like, the institution of educational surveys, and the methods of teaching in 
special schools or classes. However, previous contributors to this symposium 
have taken the phrase child guidance mainly in the narrower sense. They have 


1A similar difficulty arises with the word ‘neurologist’: a neurologist may be a 
theoretical scientist who investigates the general anatomy and physiology of the nervous 
system, or he may be a practitioner concerned with its organic diseases or disorders as 
found among individuals. French writers have tried to introduce the terms ‘ psychologue ' 
and 'psychagogue.' The British Psychological Society uses the phrase ‘ professional 
psychologist ' to describe the qualified practitioner in the field of applied psychology. 
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for the most part limited the discussion to that special type of work which is 
carried out at what used to be termed ' psychological centres ' and are now more 
frequently called ' child guidance clinics, in short, what Professor Kennedy 
(p. 170) terms ' clinical psychology.'! 

What then are the types of case commonly referred for child guidance? 
No doubt they vary somewhat from one centre to another. But, if we can trust 
their annual reports, nearly half the cases consist of children who are dull, 
backward, or suffering from some special educational disability ; about a 
quarter are classified as ' behaviour difficulties '—chiefly petty delinquency ; 
and the rest consist of cases of emotional disturbance or various forms of 
maladjustment.? If we may judge by surveys such as those carried out by the 
Sheffield Education Authority, 80 to 90 per cent. are non-pathological. As the 
descriptions indicate, the commonest problems are essentially psychological 
or social not physical or medical. Descriptions suggestive of physical or 
organic disturbance, or implying definite illness, mental or bodily, are com- 


paratively rare. 


The Rarity of Physical Conditions.—Professor Kennedy complains that 
educational psychologists “ minimize the importance of physical factors.’’* 
But how often does a physical factor ' constitute the main cause of backward- 
ness, delinquency, or emotional disturbance? A reference to more detailed 
tables for clinic cases and control groups will quickly show that definite physical 
conditions are not much commoner in children referred on mental grounds than 
they are in other children drawn from the same social class. When present, such 
physical conditions will probably be detected and dealt with by the ordinary 
school medical service rather than by the psychiatrist as such. As a result, 
cases in which some organic defect plays an important part are seldom seen at 
the clinic. I have had occasion to examine a large number of case-reports from 
various centres in London and elsewhere ; and I have always been struck by the 


nture to deprecate the aise of os Spa “clinical ’ in this sense, con- 
enie itis. Miss Davidson insists on the need for a common language. But man 
lun neges doa scem to think that this common language should be medical language. 
They refer to themselves as ' clinical ’ psychologists, talk of ' diagnosing ' the condition 
of their ‘ patients,’ of studying ' symptoms and their ' etiology,’ of making a ‘ prognosis, 
and of carrying out * therapeutic’ treatment. It is this that justifies the complaints of 
medical writers like Dr. Moody, who tell us that "the psychologist wants to be a 
psychiatrist, as far as he dare," and, therefore, tries to compensate for a sense of inferiority 
by borrowing the professional jargon of the doctor. Strictly speaking, ' clinical’ examina- 
tions and 'clinical' treatment are examinations and treatment carried out from the 
bedside, and imply examinations and treatment of a person considered in isolation from his 
environment That may be adequate in dealing with bronchitis or a broken rib. But with 
mental disturbances the investigation must be as much environmental as personal, and the 
treatment may be wholly environmental. These medical metaphors (for in the context they 
are nothing more) inevitably suggest to the parent, the teacher, and the general public that 
the a ropriate approach is that of the doctor treating a ‘case’ in the hospital or the 
[e arei what the psychologist has to deal with is nearly always a situation rather 


than a patient. 1 
x The figures cited in the recent 


» in by the Birr 
leading. E.g., those sent in by ow 90 (p. 71) ; actually, the totals at the same clinic for 


i T bel 

Ties investigated had ected in the N.A.M.H. Report) show that 935 out of 1,925, i.e., 
A8 Ser cánt had I.Q.s below 90, and still more were" backward ' without being ' dull.' 
The ten clinics, whose figures are analysed in the N.A.M.H. Report, enumerated only 
five cases of ‘ backwardness ' or ‘ scholastic difficulty ' between them ! 

3 It was the supposed importance of these physical or organic factors thatled to the 
insistence, in the earlier clinics, on the need for a medical director. This argument now 
seems to have been dropped by most writers. According to the N. A.M.H. Report only one 


clinic refers to ‘ physical disorders ? (two cases) : cf. 17, pp. 55, 58. 


1 In passing I ve 


A. M. H. Report (17, pp. 55-6) seem a little mis- 
ngham clinic state that only 18:6 per cent. of the 
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fact that the psychiatrists’ reports make very little reference to physical 
factors, even in those rarer cases in which they actually contribute to the 
disturbance. Nowadays, the psychiatrist is far more apt to note and stress the 
influence of psychogenic factors. Curiously enough, judging from the numerous 
case-histories I have seen, it is more frequently the psychologist than the 
psychiatrist who unearths a story of encephalitis in early years, or draws 
attention to the presence of intermittent deafness following measles or of 


astigmatism uncorrected by spectacles, or suggests the need for a physical 
examination. 


The Rarity of Pathological Conditions.—Even psychiatrists are now 
agreed that mental diseases of the type that bulk so largely in the ordinary 
textbook of psychiatry are extremely rare among children of school age.! In 
‘children the conditions most frequently described as ‘ mental illnesses ’ are those 
vaguely designated ‘ psychoneurotic"; and even these, in a large majority of 
instances, display little or nothing of the marked pathological features that 
characterize definite psychoneuroses as encountered among adults. Judgin 
by the numerous cases that have passed through my hands, in quite half of those 
in which the child is referred to as ‘ mentally ill,’ the main source of the trouble 
is to be found, not in the child himself, but in the conditions of his home or 
. school. 


The Frequency of Maladjustment—It was for this reason that Sully was 
never tired of pointing out that many of the children diagnosed as mentally 
ill or mentally defective were really cases of maladjustment. Adjustment and 
maladjustment imply the interaction of two factors, namely, the child's 
personality and the particular social environment into which he is expected to 
fit. Among the cases ordinarily referred to child guidance clinics, over 70 per 
cent. involve maladjustment in some form or degree; and in more than 30 per 
cent. some environmental handicap appears to be the major factor? Most 
psychologists and many teachers, I fancy, could quote numerous examples 
where the child has been treated for six months or more by psycho-analytic 
or other psychotherapeutic measures with little or no improvement; and 
yet, once a change of school of or home conditions has been effected, the 
trouble has cleared up almost immediately. Of late, many psychiatrists have 
become increasingly alive to the preponderant importance of environmental 
influences, both in the home and in the school. But it is extremely puzzling to 
know why it needs a medical training to discover and deal with what is essentially 
a social or educational condition. 


IIL—THE TRAINING OF PSYCHIATRISTS AND PSYCHOLOGISTS. 


The Need for Appropriate Training.—All who have contributed to this 
discussion have emphasized that, if the work of the psychologist and the 
psychiatrist is to be effective, each should concentrate on those particular tasks 


1 One or two writers have recently maintained that psychiatrists in the past have 
overlooked the occurrence of psychoses during childhood (16 and refs). But, as Dr. Banks 
points out, they do not appear to have convinced the majority cf their colleagues. 

?'The apparent reason is that most Psychiatrists still treat * maladjustment' as a 
“disability of the mind’ (e.g., 11, p. 335), and therefore in practice assume it can be 
adequately investigated by simply examining the child and reading reports, without visiting 
either home or school. However, the Act of 1944 now includes * maladjusted children ° 
among the main categories of ' handicapped children ’ ; and this may lead to a more direct 

:study of the problem. (Cf. also 14.) 
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for which'he has been specifically trained. Dr. Moody, indeed, frankly states 
that the main cause of the conflict has been the fact that, in so many child 
guidance clinics, psychiatrists with no appropriate training have been appointed 
to senior posts which require them to direct the work of psychologists who have 
been appropriately trained. Consequently, he says, " in their ignorance and 
insecurity, they have become ineffectual or autocratic . . . Where each has been 
trained in his speciality, there will be mutual respect." Such appointments had 
further effects to which Miss Keir has drawn attention. Finding that there was 
little hope of obtaining a directorship in the field of child guidance, unless they 
had secured a medical qualification, the ablest students who were attracted to 
psychology turned to other branches ; and, since by the recognized scales the 
salaries in the medical profession were much higher than those offered to 
workers without medical qualifications, the cost of the child guidance services 
rapidly increased. z 
However, the real points at issue seem to be these. How far does the training 
received by psychologists and psychiatrists equip them to deal with the types of 
problem encountered in the child guidance service ? And, since the training is so 
different, what are the differences in the kinds of work which psychiatrists and 
psychologists respectively may be expected to undertake with success ? 


The Training of Psychiatrists.—The indispensable part of the psychiatrist's 
training consists in the general training which is required for all medical students 
before they can be regarded as fully qualified medical practitioners. 


This includes (in addition to the science courses requisite tor the ‘first examina- 
tion') anatomy, physiology, pathology, medicine, surgery, pharmacology, and 
therapeutics, obstetrics, and gynecology, hygiene, and forensic medicine. The 
whole course demands at least five years’ full-time study. After qualification, 
the student is required by the Act of 1950 to spend a prescribed period (in general, 
twelve months) in a resident appointment at an approved hospital or institution. 


To qualify for specialist status in any of the older branches of medicine, it is 
generally considered essential that the physician should possess either a higher 
medical degree of a university (i.e., a doctorate) or a higher qualification of one of the 
Royal Medical Colleges (e.g. 2 Fellowship of the Royal College of Physicians) ; 
the University of London, for example, awards the degree of M.D. in ‘ Branch III’ 
(' Psychological Medicine ’) after examination. But comparatively few psychia- 
trists sit for any such examination. Those who seek for any formal qualification are 
nt to take the Diploma in Fsychologioal Medicine, which cannot 

i roach the standard that is required for specialists in other branches 
re TR the Report of the Interdepartmental Committee on Medical Schools 
remarks in its discussion of the qualifications of psychiatrists : “ Although various 
bodies award post-graduate diplomas in psychological medicine, the standard varies, 
but is generally low: in most cases the clinical requirements can be met in six 
months spent at almost any mental hospital" In consequence, many of these 
diplomas, it believes, merely '' encourage ill-grounded and immature specialization ' 
(loc. cit "pp. 186-7). Moreover, quite apart from the low standard, the content 
of the syllabuses and the training is not directed towards the study and treatment 
of such cases and such problems as are encountered at the child guidance clinics.! 

throughout is medical rather than psychological, and is concerned 


M Ms diagnosis and treatment of the graver forms of mental disease or 


more usually conte; 


M.D. in Branch III is taken by written examination, the candidate 
C pee ae papers E TE psychology, mental diseases, and mental deficiency. 
It Willie Eye d that those who framed these and other relevant regulations were far from 
accepting the extremely wide view of the subject which, as we have seen, several 


psychiatrists have attempted to advocate. 
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deficiency, such as are encountered at the mental hospitals (or ' asylums’ as the 
general public is still unfortunately accustomed to describe them). 

Psychiatry differs from other specialized branches of medicine or surgery 
for example, gynæcology—in that it is quite common for a physician to be 
regarded as a psychiatric specialist, without taking any specialized course or 
examination whatever. It is open to any medical man, if he wishes, to set up 
as a psychiatric consultant. Thus, a Director of a child guidance clinic may have 
no degree whatever (merely the conjoint qualifications, for example, though he 
will be called ' Doctor '), and may direct the work of a psychologist who has 
actually secured a doctorate. “ If," says the Inderdepartmental Committee, 
“ psychiatry is to acquire the same status as other branches of Medicine. and 
the right kind of practitioner is to be engaged in it, psychiatrists must be 
included in any arrangements that may be made for the recognition of special- 
ists; and the post-graduate training and experience must be comparable with 
the requirements for specialists in other branches." Professor Valentine puts 
the matter still more strongly: ‘‘ Perhaps the greatest danger of all is that of 
incompetence and even charlatanism in the field of mental health ” (12, p. 142). 

Dr. Moody frankly recognizes these criticisms. “ The medical profession,” 
he says, '' emerges from this muddled situation with no little blame attached to 
itself. By claiming child guidance as a branch of medicine, it incurred obligations 
that it had not at that time the trained personnel to carry out. They had to 
rely upon the public esteem and confidence vested in their profession rather 
than on a sound knowledge." Why, then, does he still support the view that 
psychiatrists should not only take the principal share in the work of child 
guidance, but actually direct it? “ One's experience,” he says, “ has been that 
many psychologists in the child guidance service, through familiarity with 
everyday problems of school children, have become over-confident on the 
efficacy of superficial methods of diagnosis and treatment . . This has been at 
least in part responsible for the psychiatrist's insistence on medical direction of 
clinics where possible.” 

But surely this is scarcely a cogent reason. Even if, as a result of special 
training and experience, the psychologist's confidence has become excessive, is 
that a ground for appointing a medical director whose training and experience, 
in this particular field, have been far more limited? Does that not imply a still 
greater “ over-confidence " on the part of the psychiatrist? Could not the 
psychologist adapt the argument, and retort that it is the over-confidence of 
the untrained psychiatrist that has been, at least in part, responsible for the 
psychologist's insistence on psychological direction? Perhaps by way of fore- 
stalling such a reply, Dr. Moody suggests that it will be desirable in the future 
toensure that “ the psychiatrists employed in these clinics have all been trained 
in child psychiatry ” (his italics). He does not say what is covered by the phrase 
' child psychiatry,' nor who is to give such training or examine the trainees. Nor 
does he explain how it has happened (supposing his claims to be well based) that 


1 Some of the child guidance clinics offer short courses of training for medical men 
seeking to qualify for this work, but, as its critics have observed, it leads to no authoritative 
examination or qualification, and frequently those who give the training are themselves 
untrained, and have little or no experience in the training of students. Professor Kennedy 
himself has noted how each psychiatrist is apt to interpret his problems in terms of “ one 
system of thought," and “ neglect the advantages of an eclectic approach." For fuller 
information and criticisms on these points, see again the Goodenough Report and (10), 
especially Chapter VI, “ Training of Psychiatrists.” Recently some attempt has been made 
to meet these deficiencies: e.g., in London the Maudsley Hospital has been approved for 
recognition as a Federated Institute of the British Postgraduate Medical Federation, with 
the title of the Institute of Psychiatry, and has been amalgamated with the Bethlem 
Royal Hospital as a joint Teaching Hospital under the National Health Service Act. 
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child psychiatry did not long ago! form a definite branch of psychiatric training. 
The real explanation seems to be indicated by the comments of Dr. McCallum 
and Miss Keir. As we have already seen, typical mental disorders, such as are 
rightly recognized as forming the main concern of the psychiatrist, are extremely 
rare during childhood : most of the difficulties for which children of school age 
are referred to child guidance centres are difficulties with which teachers and 
psychologists have been dealing for at least half a century. Further, as Dr. 
Banks points out, it is the psychologists, not the psychiatrists, who have carried 
P LOU ; the psyc 1 
out systematic investigations into the causes and the most effective types of 
treatment. Presumably, therefore, so far as scientific? knowledge is concerned, 
child psychiatry will have mainly to consist in instructing members of the 
medical profession about the results achieved by psychologists in their researches 
and the methods which psychologists have developed for such cases, in short, 
in eiving them the training in guidance work that psychologists have been 
giving : ig in & Aen hav ps} E 

giving in psychological departments, with increasing knowledge and first-hand 
detail, for more than forty years. — . . 

The Training of the Psychologist.—Miss Keir (p. 25) and Dr. McCallum 
(p. 86) have briefly indicated the general nature of the training received by the 
psychologist. But the criticisms of both Dr. Moody and Professor Kennedy 
suggest that fuller details are requisite to remove some of the misunderstandings 
on which their comments are evidently based. Professor Kennedy believes that, 
as a result of the training they receive, psychologists, confronted with a 
* diagnostic situation,' tend " by habit to limit the number of variables and 
reduce these to terms of measurement. ] 

Certainly, psychologists in their researches on delinquency and other 
problems have regularly sought to measure the relative importance of the 
‘variables’ in the groups they study, and in treating individual cases they 
apply standardized tests as a matter of routine. But, if Dr. Kennedy will glance 
again at the tables in (say) The Young Delinquent or The Backward Child, he 
will find that “ the number of variables ” is not more limited than those enum- 
erated by medical writers ; and, if he turns to the case histories, he will see that 
test measurements form a very small fraction of the total report.? It is, in fact, 

1 As Miss Keir points out, Henderson and Gillespie's Textbook on Psychiatry contained 
no Nos s Psychiatry of childhood ” until it had reached a third edition. Previously 
almost the only references to childhood echoed the remarks of the standard textbooks, 
namely, that “ mental disorder is very rare in children " (cf, for example, Stoddart's 
textbook, Mind and its Disorders, 1918, p. 181). . 

? No doubt, as one may gather from current courses, there will be a large amount of 
wissfentifo 5 eculation, dogmatically propounded, and conceived more or less on the lines 
of Acoma Milar type of psychoanalytic or psychotherapeutic doctrine. As Professor 
Ki es Ps knowledges, psychiatrists “tend to interpret their cases in terms of one system 

E tho Lie ad neglect the advantages of an eclectic approach," and, one may add, of 
Y t Pn d 1 to causal principles that have been adequately verified by scientific research. 
eeping c Mr noted that many of the modifications which Dr. Moodie (ap. 13) tells us 
iure teem pent introduced into child psychiatry were advocated by psychologists thirty 
years ago (cf. 3, 4, 5). diviend mpstioth aiats I 
de by Professor Kennedy and most other psychiatrists (e.g., Dr. 
M; ? The or ber XVI p-6 that, because a psychologist tries to measure those variables 
1 aberley, t Mee ius ‘therefore he is bound to ignore those that are not quantitative, is an 
hat are quan PER is in flat contradiction with the evidence, and yet one which it seems 
essa p aon e i: h. Everyone who attempts to train young psychologists in the use of 
qi e w an fm that ^ tests are but the beginning, never the end, of the examination.'* 
Hm alway inn ssr Tests, 1921, p. xv.) The psychologist may comfort himself by 
EMI. ERE t the medical man's habitual aversion to tests and measurements has not been 
xetlecting Sha ely against those of the psychologist. Galileo, in 1620, proposed measuring 
bs ed exc! d temperature ; Leeuwenhoek, in 1683, counting bacteria ; Stephen Hale, in 
pulse-rate and a od pressure. Yet for centuries such devices were ridiculed by medical 
ee rq d oniy came into regular use during the second half of the nineteenth 


century. 
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not the psychologist but the psychiatrist who “ tends by habit to limit the 
number of variables," and thus reduces them (as Professor Kennedy elsewhere 
admits) to “ one system of thought "—usually a system which contains a dozen 
or so stock concepts which are automatically applied again and again. 


A word or two is necessary about the early development of the course.! Its 
need, as Miss Keir has observed, was already appreciated by Sully, who sketched 
out the main lines. Many years later, between 1925 and 1930, officials of both the 
Board of Education and of local education authorities more than once made informal 
approaches to those engaged in training students at the London Day Training 
College and the Department of Psychology, inquiring whether some more systematic 
course and some authoritative examination could be arranged for workers in the 
field of child guidance. It was alleged that “ those who had been trained at child 
guidance clinics and elsewhere varied widely in their competence; and the usual 
testimonial from the head of the clinic had not always proved a very safe guarantee 
of efficiency." As a result, the regulations for the Post-graduate Academic Diploma 
in Psychology were extended to include a special course and syllabus designed 
specifically for this sphere of work. 


To enter for the course, candidates must first satisfy a sub-committee appointed 
by the Board of Studies in Psychology that they are suitably qualified. To begin 
with, we insist that all who enter for the specialized Diploma courses should have an 
honours degree in general psychology or an equivalent: the degree course takes 
three to four years; and includes instruction in affective and conative, as well as 
cognitive psychology, in psychoanalytic principles, in the essentials of social, 
anthropological, and child psychology, and in practical work ; in the past, candidates 
have been required to take a subsidiary subject; and my recommendation was 
usually sociology. Secondly, all entrants for the Diploma are also required to have 
had some experience of teaching and work with children. Thirdly, at a preliminary 
interview an effort is made to eliminate those whose personality is unsuitable. 

The course itself **normally extends over two academic years” and involves 
both a written and a practical examination. The lectures include courses on 
personality, individual differences (covering deficiency, backwardness, special 
disabilities, delinquency, emotional and neurotic disorders), social psychology, 
abnormal psychology (by a psychologist with medical and psychiatric qualifications), 
the principles of learning, training, and teaching special subjects, and the principles 
of child guidance.? As part of their practical work all candidates must attend not 
less than 200 hours at a child guidance centre, approved for the purpose by the 
university. In addition, they visit representative types of schools and institutions, 
and carry out interviewing, mental testing, observation (in the playroom and 
elsewhere), report-writing, and remedial work—all under individual supervision. 
In my own department, they also attended demonstrations and examinations of 
typical examples of defective, backward, neurotic and delinquent children, and thus 
acquired some familiarity with the clinical types and with the minor diseases of 
childhood that are likely to affect behaviour or school work. Throughout the course 
special emphasis was laid on the influence of social conditions. The majority of the 
candidates have little first-hand knowledge of the kind of homes from which the 
dull, backward, and delinquent pupils of the elementary schools are drawn. Accord- 
ingly, they were encouraged to take part in evening work at settlements in the 
slums, and to spend a few days in a slum district, if possible, as guests or lodgers 
with a poor family. After the examination was passed, it was hoped that they 
would secure junior posts, in apprenticeship (as it were) to a senior psychologist. 


!I myself have first-hand knowledge only of the facilities and plans for training 
psychologists in London. But, as an examiner at other universities, I can say with some 
assurance that the aims and methods are elsewhere much the same, though the practical 
facilities differ greatly from place to place and from time to time. 

* The details of the syllabus were drawn up when I was Chairman of the Board of 
Studies in Psychology, and revised in consultation with Dr. Lucy Fildes, Dr. Hadfield, and 
others, and are obtainable in roneo'd form. 
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In practice it has not always been possible to carry out these arrangements to 
the full! Nevertheless, even with these shortcomings, it will be seen-that the training 
of the psychologist for the field of child guidance is far more thorough than anything 
which is obtained by the psychiatrist. On the other hand, a psychologist as such 
is not competent to make medical diagnoses, to carry out ‘ psychotherapy ' (in the 
sense of medical treatment), or to deal on his own responsibility with cases that are 
definitely pathological. 

It follows that, as a result of the mode of selection and training» 
psychologists and psychiatrists are equipped to deal with very different types 
of case and very different types of problem. There is consequently much to be 
said for the dual scheme suggested by Professor Kennedy and others—a 
psychological centre and a psychiatric clinic. But I should not agree with the 
way Professor Kennedy expresses the difference—" a development clinic under 
the supervision of a psychologist and a behaviour clinic under a psychiatrist "' 
(p. 169, his italics). This distinction would seem to imply that he accepts 
Professor Masserman's definition of psychiatry and the view of the former 
General Secretary of the Child Guidance Council, namely, that psychiatry is the 
“science of behaviour ' and that psychology is concerned solely with the cognitive 
or intellectual aspects of personality. After all, as long ago as 1912, McDougall 
defined psychology as the 'study of behaviour’, and this slogan has been 
accepted by the behaviouristic school. On the other hand, there is little in the 
training of the psychiatrist to suggest that he is competent to deal with the 
general behaviour of children, as distinct from what Professor Kennedy has 
termed ‘ abnormal functioning’. No doubt ,as I have said in an earlier paper,? 
the ideal course of training would consist in the psychological training leading to 
the diploma or a higher degree in psychology, followed by a medical training 
such as that obtained by the psychiatrist. Few, however, have been able to 
afford either the time or the fees which both courses would require. Failing this, 
I should like it to be made possible for the psychologist to attend the more 
of the medical course in addition to his systematic training in 
child psychology. Meanwhile, the facts I have summarized in the two preceding 
sections would seem to point to an obvious conclusion, namely, that psycholog- 
ists are best suited to deal with the vast majority of cases referred to child 
tres, and psychiatrists are best suited to deal with the more 
ses which are either plainly pathological or in which the possibility 
whether mental or physical, requires to be 


relevant parts 


guidance cen 
exceptional ca: ha 
of pathological conditions, 
investigated. 


IV.—TmE sUccEss OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL AND THE PSYCHIATRIC APPROACH. 

The Practical Resulis.—But I can scarcely hope that the arguments I have 
so far put forward will appear conclusive to the psychiatrist ; and the only 
convincing way to test their validity will be to examine the measure of success 
actually achieved by medical and psychological agg ig ad age The 
General Secretary of the Child Guidance Council, Dr. Wil iam Moo: ie, appears 
to agree with this criterion. In his opinion, “ since child guidance became a 
branch of clinical medicine, it has rapidly become more and more exact in its 
an alternative approach was provided in the courses for 
dents can carry out researches in the field of child guidance 
ly a mastership), and as part of their training can take the 


1 For the ablest students, 
fertain higher dere 1 m 
or a doctorate (or less 11 t 
more specialized parts of the ea mpa: Pun 
Is T era IX, 1949, PP- 39f. (Section VII, “The Respective Spheres of 
is Jo , , 1949, 
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knowledge, sure in its methods, and successful in its results.’ It is the successful 
results that really clinch the issue. Yet Dr. Moodie neither gives nor refers to 
any data that will support his verdict. 


How often have eminent physicians made similar claims for medical 
treatment, which factual evidence has, in the end, altogether disproved ! 
Dr. Rush, the leading physician of his day, introduced “ a new and sure method 
of treating the yellow and other fevers "—repeated bleeding with huge doses 
of calomel; and succeeded in giving it a tremendous vogue : 


Howe’er their patients do complain 
Of heart or head, or nerve or vein, 
From temper rage, of fever tell, 
The- Medicine still is Calomel.2 


William Cobbett, in The Rush Light, took the unprecedented step of analysing 
the figures for mortality. This was the first occasion on which statistical data 
were used to verify such allegations; and Cobbett succeeded in demonstrating 
(as later statisticians showed for Horsley's treatment of mental deficiency) that 
the method actually killed more people than it cured.? Cobbett was convicted 
of slander, and forced to leave the country. But to-day, in nearly every branch 
of medicine, a physician or surgeon advocating a new mode of treatment, or a 
new type of operation, would follow Cobbett’s procedure, and publish tabulated 
figures showing the results achieved by the procedure he was advocating side 
by side with the previous rate of recovery. In psychiatry, however, as both 
Miss Keir and Dr. Banks have noted, such data are harder to procure than in 
any other similar field of work. Neither of the medical contributors to this 


1 Moopig, W.: The Doctor and the Difficult Child, 1940, p. viii. 

2 MITCHELL, T. D.: “ Calomel," New Orleans Med. Journ., I, 1844, pp. 30f. 
appeared about thirty years earlier. 

3 Cf. GOODMAN, NÑ. : Benjamin Rush—Physician and Citizen, 1934. 

4" In clinical medicine to-day there is a demand for adequate proof of the efficacy of 
this or that form of treatment. However great our aversion to figures, the solution of most 
of the problems of clinical and preventive medicine depends on them " (Editor of the Lancet, 
Foreword to Bradford Hills' Medical Statistics, 1937, p. iii). 

* Dr. R. L. Moody is by no means alone in rejecting what he calls “ the pseudo-security 
of statistics." To take only the latest instance, Dr. O'Connor has recently written a letter 
(Quart. Bull., Brit. Psych. Soc., Ut, 1952, pp. 115-6) strongly defending the exclusion of 
statistical tables from the British Journal of Medical Psychology. “ The observations of the 
clinician in his consulting room," he contends, “ are in every way as reliable as those of .. . 
statisticians.” But how can he know they are reliable unless he applies some statistical 
check ? And what would he think of a surgeon who made similar claims for new operative 
techniques and yet refused to offer statistical evidence ? 

5 Quite recently the N.A.M.H. has attempted to persuade clinics within its organization 
to undertake what has so often been urged in the pages of this Journal (e.g., XVII, p. 17, 
cf. Valentine (9), p. 35)—a statistical inquiry into the success achieved by the treatment 
given. Their report (17) has appeared as these pages are passing through the press. Un- 
fortunately, as Prof. MacCalman states in his ‘Summing Up,’ those concerned showed 
“a certain hostility to the idea,’ and (with exceptions) ' there has been a consistent failure 
to carry it out.’ Even those who responded made no attempt to compare the results 
obtained with those of a contrcl group, Hence, as is frankly admitted, there was a “ fear 
that many of the ‘recoveries’ attributed to treatment should be attributed instead to 
spontaneous readjustment." As Dr. Maberly (former Medical Director of the Council) 
observes: “ Some of the results are far from valid ; some even quite useless ; but the main 

purpose was to produce something to give the outsider ” (p. 43.) 
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Most of those who have urged that the direction of child guidance centres 
should be placed in the hands of a medically qualified psychiatrist have done so 
on two main grounds : first, the diagnoses he makes are (so we are assured) far 
more trustworthy, and secondly the treatment he prescribes is far more effective. 
Assuming that such claims are amenable to the same type of evidence as they 
would require in the other branches of medicine, let us ask what factual evidence 


is available. 


Diagnoses.—lf I understand Professor Kennedy rightly, it is primarily on 
account of the psychiatrist s greater efficiency in diagnosis that he believes the 
psychiatrist should play the chief part in the child guidance team. “ Once 
diagnosis is made, if the treatment is psychological ` (as it usually is), “ it cannot 
matter whether it is carried out by a medical man or not." Unlike the psycholog- 
ist, who tries to “ simplify the diagnostic situation " by attending only to those 
characteristics that can be tested and measured, “ the physician (we are told) 
in his diagnosis habitually considers the large number of variables entering into 
the situation : he becomes adept at intelligent guesswork.” One of Dr. Moody's 
main complaints against psychologists also turns upon what he calls their 


“ superficial methods of diagnosis." 

‘ Diagnosis’ is a technical term of medicine, and means “ the identification 
of a disease from the signs and symptoms discovered and its verbal statement by 
a precise designation”: the decision that a particular youth is suffering from 
“ general paralysis of the insane in its early stages ” might serve as an obvious 
example.! Now the identification of a disease (and this word, I take it, is intended 
to cover any pathological condition) does not fall within the province of the 
psychologist. In the cases referred to the child guidance centre there will 
probably be about 10 to 15 per cent. in which the psychologist suspects a 
pathological condition ; but it is not his function to make the ‘ diagnosis .'? 
His duty is to pass such cases on to a colleague who is medically qualified. As 
regards the non-pathological cases, his twofold task is (a) to arrive at some 
administrative classification—e.g., ‘educationally subnormal,’ ‘mentally 
defective, ‘maladjusted,’ ' adolescent instability,’ ‘ suitable for treatment in 
the ordinary school,’ etc., and (b) to discover, as completely as possible, the 
causes, both internal and external, which are combining to produce the 
behaviour complained of, and to find ways in which they may be removed or 

"€ pian sed that, in dealing with functional mental disorders as distinct 
f rc eona d his followers had repudiated the idea of ‘diagnosis’ in the 
tedite ES But this does not seem to be the case. In his book on The Treatment of the 
Na ; Us Ernest Jones, the most eminent of British psychoanalysts, uses the regular 
i ei aN successive sections of his chapters: in dealing with ' anxiety neurosis,’ 
ioe a le, after a formal definition, he gives us sections headed ‘A. Symptoms,’ ‘ B. 
Diagn "E "C Pathogenesis’ (i.e., etiology), and * D. Treatment’ (cf. op. cit., chap. III). 
I ü A: ld ae sychological medicine, Dr. Martin tells us (p. 123), diagnosis was the 
aes of hy fae elinian system ” (based, as he points out, on the atomistic psychology 
Eneo e : ES adt) However, an increasing number of psychiatrists seem more and more 
2 lis tena T 1l a he psychologist in recognizing that, when dealing with ' functional ' 
ae ined TOMUS Henlariy among children, any clear-cut scheme of ' types ' or ' illnesses ' is 
d VE pu however, G. W. Allport's criticisms of “ the medical system-builders of 
ee DE De ee. twentieth century " (Psych. Bull, XXXVII, 1940, pp. 1-23). i 
e ainol een idson, it is true, in her discussion of the ‘ functions ' of the psychologist 
thi Miss DA XII 1 1), heads her first section Diagnosis." But I think there is nothing 
{ li re t iet conflicts with what I have said. She appears to use the term in its 
35 T caer she refers explicitly to ' illness '; and I imagine she would agree that 
iti oe ene function ' of the psychologist to pronounce a final judgment on the name or 
E n IE bh ad Y E illness.’ What she is referring to are merely “ the contributions which the 
psychologist can make to actual diagnosis. 
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rectified. From the days of Sully onwards, psychologists have insisted on the 
fact of multiple causation. For them ‘ mental deficiency ’ is not a single clear-cut 
clinical entity: nor does ‘ delinquency ’ constitute a specific form of ‘ mental 
illness.’ In nearly all such conditions a number of causes are involved ; and the 
causal.pattern varies from one individual to another. In short, with rare 
exceptions, the cases seen at child guidance centres are so mixed, and show 
so much overlapping, that the only scientific classification (if such classification 
were really required) would be a ‘ factorial classification,’ not a ' diagnostic 
classification.’ That, however, is a view which Professor Kennedy and Dr. 
Moody apparently would not accept ; and it is this reluctance on the part of the 
psychologist to pin technical labels on the cases passing through his hands that 
makes them complain that the psychologist’s attempts at ' diagnosis ' are 
inadequate or superficial. 


However, let us consider how far the ‘intelligent guesswork’ of the 
psychiatrist (as Professor Kennedy describes it) yields results that can be 
trusted. Whether or not the verdicts of the psychiatrists differ in precision or 
profundity from. those of the psychologists, the simplest test is the extent to 
which they agree with each other. In the course of inquiries carried out before 
the war, I attempted to compare the data contained in a large number of 
psychological and psychiatric reports on school pupils ; and I began by tabulat- 
ing the frequency of the commoner diagnostic categories. Table I reproduces 
an abbreviated summary of figures obtained from psychiatric reports at three 
child guidance clinics: at one of them two sets of figures were calculated 
because, during the interval, it changed its director. Since in its proper sense 
the term diagnosis relates only to illness, figures for intellectual or educational 
disabilities, and for vague descriptive categories such as ‘ habit disorders,’ 
' behaviour disorders,’ and ‘ delinquency,’ have been omitted. The relative 
frequencies of the different diagnoses are shown as percentages. 


TABLE I 
DIAGNOSES oF Cases REFERRED TO CHILD GUIDANCE CLINICS 


Diagnosis 


Q 


Hysteria 

Neurasthenia 

Obsessional Cond: 

Other psychoneuroses (chiefly anxiety 
Schizophrenia 


nn 


o 
SOM SNCEGNNAHO 


There is a surprising divergence. It is scarcely possible to suppose that 
elementary school children differ from one district to another as widely as the 
table would suggest. Moreover the most striking differences are observed at the 
same clinic (A) : here the proportions changed quite abruptly with the change of 
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director. The way in which certain psychiatrists _ deliberately avoid such 
categories as ‘ psychopathic,’ ‘ neurasthenic,’ or ' choreic,’ while others use them 
‘freely, shows how personal and subjective such diagnoses are. These and 
similar points of disagreement arise largely from the acute conflict between the 
different schools of child psychiatry—a conflict which is not likely to be 
resolved until ‘ child psychiatrists ' follow the example of ‘ child psychologists ’ 
and apply objective methods for verifying their rival hypotheses. As it is, the 
schools of Jung and Adler contradict those of Freud ; and the various branches 
of Freudian psychiatry contradict each other : in the field of child analysis, for 
example, Mrs. Melanie Klein and the British Psychoanalytical Society entirely 
reject the views of Miss Anna Freud) ;! and finally many psychiatrists, if not 
most, distrust the psychoanalytic theories of any and every school. 

The foregoing conclusions are borne out by a review of those cases in which 
the same child has been seen by two or more psychiatrists. Provided the second 
did not see or know the report of the first, the diagnoses reveal wide and 
frequent discrepancies. In a series of 127 reports which I have examined, it is 
the same (or at least equivalent) in only 43 per cent.—less than half.? 

In my view, all these conflicts and discrepancies lend strong support to the 
time-honoured contention of the psychologist, that the majority of the cases 
seen at child guidance clinics cannot be fitted into neat nosological schemes, 
such as the followers of Kraepelin, Freud, Meyer, and others still favour. 
Most of the so-called ' diagnostic symptoms ' are normal reactions of the child's 
personality to abnormal features in the child's environment. It is, therefore, 
the total situation (including the child) that calls for an intensive psychological 
study in each individual case. Be that as it may, it no longer seems possible to 
maintain that child guidance, treated as a branch of medicine, has become 
“ more sure in its methods and more exact in its knowledge.” 


Such divergences are characteristic of psychiatric diagnoses not only in this 
country, but also in America, and not only for children, but also for adults. In a 
volume recently published, based on the work of the Research Branch of the 
Information and Education Division in the War Department during World War II, 
the authors print a detailed analysis of the results of the psychiatric examinations 
carried out at all the induction stations in the United States for a certain period in 
1945. The number examined amounted to nearly 100,000. It is stated that '' the 
proportions of men rejected on psychiatric grounds varied all the way from 0.5 per 
cent. at one induction station to 50:6 per cent. at another"; further, of those 
rejected by the psychiatrists, “the proportions classified as psychoneurotic varied 
from 2-7 per cent. to 90-2 per cent., while those classified as psychopathic varied 
from 0 per cent. up to 81 «3 per cent." The writers point out that it is incredible that 
the incidence of different types of mental illness should really vary in this way from 


The Psychoanalytic Treatment of Children, 1946, pp. ixf. and refs. 
r. Stalker has a long chapter expounding the concept of ‘ The 
' Dr. Moodie on another page assures us that “ like the diagnosis 


lly being given up.” 


1Cf, FREUD, ANNA? 
In (13), although D 
Psychopathic Personality, 


it i dua ae 
of moral alee iar instances of such contradiction are to be found in the evidence 


] V re : rt. I may add that my records for children include numerous 
given by psychiatrists in So diagnosis were subsequently falsified by the child's own after 
iste En S cothmonest and clearest instances are those of alleged ' mental deficiency ' 
aud de rs] alexia' (or some approximate equivalent, e.g., ' congenital auditory 
pue oem ^): in the cases I have in mind the psychiatrist had commonly pronounced 
P» perceptio: 2 Uie and the teacher, parent, psychologist, or the sheer lapse of time, had 
ps cae sae tects d a manifest cure. In other instances some important organic factor 
Ad eless looked or denied. However, every physician and every psychologist commits 

id been over! p til we can demonstrate by actual figures that those of the psychiatrist 
oren ; Sor) tre quent by comparison with those of the psychologist, I think little would 
be ede counting up the numbers as they stand. 
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one station to another; and they are able to cite objective evidence, based on tests 
and other data, indicating that, in point of fact, the local differences must be 
comparatively small. They conclude that such variations “ may seem almost 
fantastic; but one must remember that psychiatry is still far from an exact 
Science." 


Success of Treatment.—Dr. Moody apparently believes that psychologists 
are just as " superficial ” in their “ methods of treatment " as in their “ methods 
of diagnosis." But again, he offers no evidence. The only final criterion for the 
adequacy of any form of treatment is the success achieved. During my own 
work for the London County Council, it was part of my task to secure after- 
histories in the form of periodic reports on children referred for treatment to a 
psychologist or a child guidance clinic under psychiatric direction. In Table II 
I have endeavoured to summarize the results as recorded in the latest reports 
available for the various cases thus followed up. The figures give percentages 
of the total number of cases in each category.? 


TABLE II 


SUBSEQUENT REPORTS ON CHILD GUIDANCE CASES 


Category Dealt with by Psychologist | Dealt with by Psychiatrist 
Partly Satis- Total Partly Satis- 

Improved] factory Improved| factory | Total 
Dull and Backward ..... 40 11 51 34 — 8 42 
Merely Backward . xy 37 46 83 32 39 71 
Special Disabilities 33 44 77 30 13 43 
Delinquency ..... vx 30 36 66 28 24 52 
Emotional Disorders...... 42 21 63 39 15 54 
Average ........ 36 32 68 32 20 52 


The differences between the totals are all significant. The largest difference 
appears in the case of special disabilities (chiefly disabilities in reading) ; the 
smallest difference in those that I have grouped together as cases of ‘ emotional 
disorder’ ; (these consist mainly of what are usually described in the clinic 
reports as ‘ psycho-neuroses"). Taking the averages, we note that of cases 
referred to the psychologist's department, 68 per cent. were improved, and of 


1 S. A. STOUFFER, ef al., Measurement and Prediction, 1950 (Vol. IV of Studies in Social 
Psychology in World War II), pp. 475f. 


* I have included only those cases in which at least a year elapsed between the cessation 
of treatment and the report secured. The numbers vary from just over 100 cases of 
' special disability ' to nearly 600 cases of ‘ emotional disorder.’ 

In the first three categories rather more were referred to the psychologist, and in the 
last of all rather more were referred to the psychiatrist. I may add that, if the cases had 
been restricted to those in which the recommendations were fully carried out, the figures, 
particularly for those referred to the psychologist, would be greatly enlarged. Thus in the 
cases of delinquency the total figure would rise to over 90 per cent. ; but more than half the 
cases would then have been excluded. There is no reason to suppose that those referred to 
a psychologist or to a psychiatrist differed in gravity : whether a child was referred to one 
or the other depended mainly on convenience or locality. 
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those referred to child guidance clinics under psychiatric direction, only 52 per 
cent. ; for untreated cases the corresponding figure was 47 per cent.! 

It is, however, scarcely reasonable to ask the psychiatrist to accept the 
results of a statistical analysis carried out by a psychologist, unless they are 
corroborated from a more impartial source. Let us, therefore, turn to an 
inquiry undertaken by a local education authority which desired simply to 
ascertain, in the interests of efficiency and economy, what degree of success was 
obtained by the two different types of directorship. At Sheffield, we are told, 
the child guidance clinic was originally placed under psychiatric direction ; 
but later the responsibility was transferred to a psychologist. A careful analysis 
showed that, ‘‘ while the clinic was under psychiatric direction, 20 per cent. of 
the cases never attended at all, and of those seen only 65 per cent. were reported 
as progressing satisfactorily. When an educational psychologist was in charge, 
the proportions changed to per cent. and 80 per cent., respectively." For 
these reasons the Committee “ take the definite view that the organization of 
the child guidance service should rest with the educational psychologist.” 
A “ small proportion ” of the cases, they believe, would benefit by psychiatric 
treatment; and for these a medically qualified psychiatrist is desirable. But it 
is not considered advisablé that he should act as director. Moreover, “ since in 
general the services of a psychiatrist require higher payment than those of an 
educational psychologist, it seems unwise and uneconomic to cause a psychiatrist 


to be responsible.’’* 

On the relative merits of psychological and psychiatric treatment, Miss Keir 
refers to other evidence, from America as well as from this country. There, in 
following up cases from clinics differing widely in type of treatment, it has been 
stated that '' the proportion of cures is about the same despite differences of treat- 
ment,” and that “ the recovery rates of treated groups and those who have been 


left untreated are regrettably similar." 9 
Of the various American investigations that she mentions, one of the earliest 
and most instructive is that carried out nearly fifteen years ago by Landis. His 
main results, together with data from other publications, have recently been 
reproduced in convenient form by Dr. Eysenck. The final conclusions are sum- 
marized as follows: “ Patients treated by means of psychoanalysis improve to 
the extent of 44 per cent.; patients treated eclectically improve to the extent of 
treated only custodially or by G.P.'s improve to the extent 


64 per cent. ; patients y r 
thus appears to be an inverse correlation between recovery 


of 72 per cent. There 
and psychotherapy ; the more psychotherapy, the smaller the recovery rate. We 


are left in the position where any belief in psychotherapy depends on faith, not on 
scientifically demonstrated fact." Dr. Eysenck expresses his prima facie inferences 
in a somewhat challenging form. But, even when full allowance has been made for 
the shortcomings of the data, it must be admitted that the high claims so frequently 

1 nt N.A.M.H. inquiry 50 per cent. were '* regarded at the end of the treat- 
ment Jp ds and 16 per cent. as “ symptom-free ' (17, p. 7. But whether a 
psychiatrist regards a case as improved at the end of this treatment is not a very convincing 
criterion. What is needed is independent evidence from those referring the case, checked 
after at least a year's interval, and compared with similar evidence for an analogous group 

s (cf. p. 110). , " 7 
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Wise d m. 272f.; also Proceedings of the Child Guidance Interclinic Conference, 1937, 
pp. 55, 60. . m i /choth i s," 
"Laxpis, C. : “ A Statistical Evaluation of on "i a Methods,” ap. HiNsi, 
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made for modern psychotherapeutic treatment are scarcely justified by any available 
evidence, Dr. Moody will, no doubt, object that here the psychologist, in his 
usual over-confidence, is fortifying himself with the “ pseudo-security of statistics." 
But is not the pseudo-security of those who ignore the statistical evidence still more 
precarious, and fraught with risks not only to their theories, but also their patients ? 


Once again it may be helpful to consider the apparent reasons for the 
differences. (i) A scrutiny of numerous psychiatric reports suggests that, as a 
rule, the psychological study of the child's individual characteristics is extremely 
limited.! There may be a full account of what are sometimes called “ dynamic 
mechanisms" (many psychiatrists finding the same type of ‘mechanism’ in some- 
thing like half their cases) ; but there is very little about the child's tempera- 
mental peculiarities, his special disabilities, the actual factors responsible for his 
lack of adjustment, or the tendencies which might be exploited to secure better 
adjustment. (ii On comparing the recommendations made, I find that 
psychiatrists refer far less frequently than psychologists to definite changes 
which might be made in the child s environment, whether at home or at school. 
The psychiatrist hardly ever visits the home or the school himself. The reports 
on the home are furnished by the ‘ psychiatric social worker, and are usually 
more concerned with ' psychiatric’ conditions than with ‘social.’? As a result, 
the suggestions made to parents and others commonly consist of broad generali- 
ties, not of explicit indications as to how this and that emergency is to be met. 
(iii) Psychiatrists make very little use of methods of child training. This is true, 
not only in cases of intellectual disability, but still more in cases of emotional 
or moral disturbances. The majority still think of treatment'as consisting rather 
in what they term ' therapy ' than in efforts at education or re-education—the 
control or sublimation of emotional tendencies, the breaking of undesirable 
habits, the formation of desirable habits, in short, character training in every 
shape and form.? (iv) As teachers so often complain, the reports, though 
“interesting as psychiatric studies, when intelligible," nevertheless, '' often 
show a failure to appreciate the particular problems and opportunities of the 
teacher." They offer few concrete or practical suggestions which teachers can 
follow up. “ It is very rare for the psychiatrist to recommend particular methods 
which will assist the child with his educational difficulties in the classroom or 
the teacher with his disciplinary troubles." 


1 [n discussing ' Trends in the Examination of Cases’ Dr. Moodie tells us that ‘ the 
psychiatric interview is used more to form a general impression than to attempt any deep 
examination,” and that it is '' now the usual practice ” to construct a picture of the child's 
life from the case-history (‘‘ the duty of the psychiatric social worker ”) and to depend on 
this '' for diagnostic data rather than on direct examination of the child ” (pp. 183-4). 

2I may add that, in many centres, even the social worker does not visit the home, 
but bases her report merely on an interview with the parent at the clinic. 

? According to Dr. Moodie, “ direct treatment is tedious and time-consuming," and 
the “‘ modern tendency ” is to “ reduce it to a minimum." The ' modern trend ' is to allow 
the child to express his feelings freely in words, play, etc. : some hold that “ these should 
be interpreted to him ” ; but “ the balance of opinion ” is in favour of those who hold that 
the mere expression is sufficient, and ‘‘ no more need be done." 

The importance of character-training in child guidance cases has been repeatedly 
urged by British psychologists (cf. 3 and 4). Quite recently a similar point of view has been 
put forward by American psychologists (e.g, Shoben, E. L., “ A Learning— Theory of 
Psychotherapy," Harv. Educ. Rev., XVIII, pp. 129£) ; but they commonly regard it as 
essentially a matter of ‘ re-conditioning, whereas British writers have always treated it as 
‘a process of progressive organization or integration.’ “ A neurotic disorder," says 
McDougall,” is a failure of integration " (Abnormal Psychology, 1926, pp. 54, 396, 524: 
cf. (7), pp. 206f.). Mowrer puts forward a very similar view (ap. 15, pp. 312f.). 

4 I am quoting a criticism made by a head mistress at a recent conference, and endorsed 
by most of the teachers present. 
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In short, the psychiatrist is too apt to envisage all his cases as medical or 
psychoanalytic problems rather than as psychological, educational, or social 
problems. 


V.—SuMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


1.—Of the cases commonly referred to child guidance centres, only about 
10 to 15 per cent. appear to be pathological cases or cases in which the 
possibility of some pathological condition requires investigation. All the 
evidence available confirms Sully's dictum that “ during childhood the vast 
majority of cases consist of deviations within the normal rather than aberrations 
from the normal.”? With few exceptions, the essential problem is to investigate 
a more or less complex form of maladjustment between the child's personality 
and the environmental conditions, and not simply to diagnose or treat some 
definite pathological disorder from which the child is suffering. 

2.—A comparative study of case-reports and after-histories shows (a) that 
the diagnoses of the psychiatrist are, as a rule, highly subjective, and vary 
widely from one psychiatrist to another, according to the particular school to 
which he adheres, and (b) that, judged by the results achieved, the psychiatrist 
(except in cases that are definitely pathological) is less successful than the 
psychologist. 

3.—The training of the psychiatrist enables him to deal more effectively 
with pathological conditions when they exist or are suspected. But, in his work 
with the majority of children, owing to his inadequate psychological training, 
he is too prone to interpret normal reactions in psychopathological terms, and 
to overlook the specific psychological, educational, and social aspects of each 
individual case. On the other hand, the training of the professional psychologist 
includes a thorough study of the whole range of individual differences, cognitive, 
affective, and conative, a first-hand acquaintance with home and school con- 
ditions, and a detailed knowledge of the various ways in which specific 
environmental conditions may help or hinder normal development. He is 
consequently far better equipped to deal with the wide variety of problems 
occurring in normal (i.e., non-pathological) cases. 

4,—There is a need both for psychological and for psychiatric experts in the 
child guidance service. Each should concern himself primarily with the special 
type of work for which he has been trained, but should, at the same time, 
possess a sympathetic appreciation of the contributions of his colleague. Since 
the majority of cases call rather for a psychologist who can understand and train 
the child than for a physician who can diagnose and treat mental illnesses, 

hild guidance service is the pscyhologist." 


“ the key person in the c 
d, often at the cost of considerable public expense, 


= ults achieve : 
ap Thee ossible and desirable. Hence, there is an urgent 


fall t of what seems P! a € 
Se AE cn research, particularly on the efficacy of different modes 


of treatment. 
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YOUNG WORKERS AT A COUNTY COLLEGE 


A PIONEER INVESTIGATION OF THE NEEDS, INTERESTS, AND 
ATTITUDES: OF 380 YouNG WORKERS ATTENDING A COUNTY 
COLLEGE.* 


By E. M. EPPEL anp M. EPPEL 
(Department of Extra-M. ural Studies, University of London). 


PART I. 


I—Introduction. II.—Scope and methods. U1 —The students ir 7 
3 - t. . re. vest, l. 
IV.—]Jobs. V .— Educational interests. neni 


J.— INTRODUCTION. 

ALTHOUGH the provisions of the 1944 and 1946 (Scotland) Education Acts 
relating to the further education of young workers between 15 and 18 years of 
those responsible for such schemes as have been 


age are not yet obligatory, 
undertaken are faced with a multitude of problems. In this field of education 
the lack of standards, reliable methods, and even elementary information about 


students may be a serious handicap. 

There is a great need for systematic data about the attitudes and interests 
of the adolescents concerned in further education. It is important to test the 
assumptions and check the generalisations which are inevitably made in this 
rapidly developing sphere; as L. J. Barnes said at Oxford in 1948, We want 
more detailed and systematic knowledge . . . about the beliefs and desires of 

gard to their own educational needs."' Olive Wheeler? 


young workers with re l : 
indicated the importance of such data in formulating policy—‘ A knowledge 
of the interests of a representative cross-section of young workers . . . would 


be useful in planning the work of a county college.” 
. This short-term research was initiated to assist in filling some of the gaps 
in our knowledge, and to indicate some lines of investigation for the future. 


]IL—ScoPE AND METHODS. 

Type of College.—The College investigated was part of the post-war 
provisions for further education of young workers by a large Scottish local 
authority. A limited number of industrial firms and Government departments 
voluntarily released employees of both sexes between the ages of 15 and 18 
one day each week. The employers were represented on a consultative advisory 
panel which met regularly to discuss policy and progress. The education 
provided for the students in this enquiry was non-vocational. 

Sources of T nformation.—(1 380 one-day release students in the third 
term of their first year at the County College concerned, i.e., the complete group 
apart from absentees (230 boys, 150 girls) were each taken for three periods of 
50 minutes, i.e. thirty-one classes of students—seventeen classes of boys, 
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fourteen classes of girls, one mixed class. In the first period they were told 
about the aims of the inquiry, then given a general talk on Social Investigations, 
their methods and importance in the modern world. The aim of this period was 
to build up an informal and friendly relationship with the students so that they 
would accept the investigator as a teacher, interested in their ideas and opinions. 

In the second and third periods each student completed : 

(a) N.LLP. non-verbal group intelligence test 70/23. 

(b) Under the investigator's supervision, a questionnaire divided into 

sections on the Job, Home, Education, and Leisure Interests. 

The original questionnaire was drawn up with the help of young workers them- 
selves, viz., two groups of 15-16 year-old Department Store assistants, whom one 
of the investigators had taken for four weekly talks on Family Life. Their 
reactions, answers, and suggestions were used as a basis for planning and 
modifying the subsequent questionnaire. 

(c) Short essays on the following topics : 


(i) Why I chose my job. (ii Why I come to the College. 
(i) The things I missed when (iv) What I would do with a present of 
I left school. £50. 


These short essays helped to make up for the recognised shortcomings of 
questionnaires. A good deal of the unsolicited information in the essays was 
probably as valuable as, and sometimes considerably more revealing than, the 
direct questions. Questionnaires and essays were done anonymously by the 
students in order to reassure the cautious who might have feared repercussions. 

. (2) Throughout the investigations every effort was made to have frank 
"discussions of the problems with staff and students during meal-times and leisure 
breaks. The material garnered from these informal discussions proved most 
valuable in suggesting lines of enquiry, and in providing a background to the 
results of the more formal methods used. 

(3) Further background material was provided by visits to some of the 
firms at which the Young workers were employed, by discussions with 


III.—TuE STUDENTS INVESTIGATED. 
TABLE I 
AGE OF THE STUDENTS 


viz., A=top 10 per cent., B=next 20 per cent., C=middle 40 
20 per cent., E=bottom 10 per cent SS EERE 


! In some parts of this investi 


gation the very small b Í , 
combined with the 17 year group. d number of 18 year old boys is 
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TABLE II 
INTELLIGENCE OF STUDENTS 


Category of Intelligence 


% of Boys (230) 


% of Girls (150) 


All categories of intelligence are represented, and this even for individual 
classes of students attending on a given day. By way of illustration, in one girls’ 
class the students with the highest and lowest scores in the intelligence test were 
sitting side by side. 

The great scatt 
effective education. 


er indicates the importance of some kind of grading for 
It is felt that easily administered group tests such as the 
one used would help at any rate to reveal gross differences in intelligence, and 
make the work of students and staff easier and more fruitful. 

Educational Achievement.—It was quickly obvious that there were con- 
siderable differences between individuals in achievement in the basic school 
subjects. Although no attempt was made to investigate this problem specifically, 
some light was thrown on standards of literacy by the completed questionnaire 


and essays. 

A few examples may suffice to show that the problem exists. Some could 
not spell the names of the newspapers and books they claimed to read, or of the 
jobs on which they or their parents were engaged.” e.g., Daily Mirrow, Chronical, 
Revalei, Inglish, Postmand, Tual makrs. Mercent naivy, Trade unin. offiial, 
Macnic, Gardinging, Asistan in tobacanist, Cabnimaker, I finnk, Good futcher, 
Colloge, Detter egicasitan (reason for coming to the College). ‘I wood tour the 
schich hiland and then setle down in portree sky ' (16 year old boy's amibition). 

There appears to be a real need for more accurate assessment of each 
student's level of attainment by means of standardized tests of spelling, 
reading, etc., applied at an early stage. When these indicate cases of serious 
retardation it is unsatisfactory to leave the regular College teacher to struggle 
with a condition whose cause may be emotional maladjustment, faulty educa- 
tion, or borderline mental deficiency. The exact responsibility of county 
colleges towards these students has not yet been defined, but there does seem to 
be a good case for the appointment of educational psychologists to the colleges, 

ool Psychological service to meet the contingencies. 


or the extension of the Sch 
Occupational Background of the Students.—The students investigated were 


employed in the following occupations : 


TABLE III 
: GIRLS 
Boys P 
Junior Postmen «4t 142 Telephonists ...... 50 
Clerical Workers fe g E Pan 74 
sere t $ 2 ales Girls ...... i 19 
roce whence. Ba, FRSDry GU mose eg sepe ce er 7 
(eg. fitters, turners, coppersmiths, 
boilermakers, electricians, joiners, 230 180 


moulders, draughtsmen). 

nce of the girls is probably explained by the fact that a 
ts and Civil Service clerical workers. Cf. Table III. 
à Adolescents (Allen and Unwin, 1950), where similar 


i n intellige: 
1 The higher average inte p 
large number of them were telephonis 
? Cf, REED, B. H.: Eighty-Thousan 
observations were made. 
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Some information was obtained on whether these young workers were 
following the same careers as their parents and brothers or sisters, or whether 
changes in the social prestige of different jobs had appeared. Motives for 
choosing jobs are discussed later, but a general picture of parental. and sibling 
occupations revealed no very striking social mobility among these young workers. 
Thus, the professions were almost entirely unrépresented among their parents, 
brothers, and sisters, apart from a couple of nurses, a policeman, and one school 
teacher. Very few of the parents were clerical workers, or business people. 
A small proportion of the students’ mothers went out to work, less than 10 per 
cent. of the girls', and about 17 per cent. of the boys’. 


IV.— Joss. 


Since the adolescent’s first major adjustment on leaving school must 
necessarily be to his job, it is essential to consider the influence of his work in 
forming his expectations and attitudes towards adult responsibility. Whilst it is 
true that attitudes towards employment may be engendered by different types 
of secondary education, it is just as significant that attitudes towards further 
education may be engendered by his first experiences of employment. The 
young worker's reasons for choosing his job, his first impressions and second 
thoughts on his choice, his ambitions connected with his future, and the 
satisfactions and frustrations in his first experiences at work, play a vital part 
in his developing personality which no one concerned for his further education 
can afford to ignore, 

The following subjects were, therefore, investigated: (1) Motives for 
choosing jobs; (2) satisfaction or discontent with jobs; (3) job ambitions. 

(1) Motives for choosing jobs.—lt is difficult sometimes to disentangle 
genuine motives for choosing jobs from reasons given "after the event." 
However, it is clear that nearly always the reasons for choice of first, and later 
jobs in some cases, Were mixed ; an average of at least two reasons was given by 
by both boys and girls. The reasons given fall into five main categories : 
(1) Economic ; (2) conditions of work ; (3) satisfactions from work ; (4) family 
influence; (5) negative reasons. i 


There are statistically significant differences between boys and girls in some 
of the motives for job choice. 


TABLE IV 
Motives ron Jos CnHoicE 


Conditions | Satisfac- Bar " 
Economic | of work Rim is Family | Negative 


tions from | Influence Reasons Total 
Work 


Boys (230) 272 69 34 464 


Girls (150) 119 28 335 


It is readily seen that the economic motive is most often given by the 
boys as the reason for choice.! (Chi-square value, P «0-01.) . 

, The answers given by the girls reveal the difference that personal satisfac- 

tions derived from work (creative satisfactions, social satisfactions, etc.) are 


1 Compare, however, FERGUSON, T., and Cuntson, T.: The Y. j 
(Nuitield Foundation, 1952), who state that of the 837 hoys in "permanent" wee of their 


' own choice ' the most important reason for choice was “ interest in t n 
“ security ” and their “ wages.” rest in the work," followed by 
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equally important with economic factors in determining choice. These two 
motives are significantly more powerful than any of the others. (P<0-01.) 
This finding bears out the conclusions of investigations in industrial psychology 
into incentives for women,! which have stressed the importance of friendly 
atmosphere, sense of achievement, good relations with colleagues, understand- 
ing overseers, in the maintenance of morale and output. Further evidence for 
the sex difference noted here is provided by a direct comparison of the import- 
ance of the economic motive between boys and girls. It is shown to be 
significantly stronger in boys. (P «0-01.) The importance of social and personal 
satisfactions as conscious motives among the girls is again demonstrated later 
in this investigation in the section on “ Education." 

General comments on job choices show a search for security, i.e., against 
illness, a slump, old age, strikes (which may be a carry-over directly from 
parental attitudes) : a wish to improve their standards of living; a wish to 
enjoy companionship; a wish to be ‘done with’ education. (Cf. Negative 


Reasons.) . 
Some of the reasons given reveal a combination of a mature adult sense 
of responsibility and a childish desire to play? The following quotations 
from their essays illustrate the various motives given : 
' I chose my job because . « «— . 
(a) Economic Motives.—“ I will never be out of a job when there is a slump ” 
(boy—16 years). “ It is such a reliable job and you are sure to get a wage if 
your are ill, or on strike, etc." (boy—16 years). “The reasons are the good 
" (boy—15 years). “ I always have my work 


prospects, safe from a depression 
eat deal of unemployment " (boy—16 years). 


if there was a slump or a st 
“ There was a secure future in case of any post-war slump” (boy—16 years). 


“ Good prospects and good wages which my mother needs ” (boy—15 years). 
“ Making a better life for myself, and able to support my mother and father in 
later years ” (boy—17 years). When you retire you have your pensions . . . 
which makes life more pleasant when you are old (boy—15 years). 
(b) Conditions of Work.—It's a clean job, and there is no dirty work about it " 
(boy—15 years). ** A nice clean atmosphere, working with respectable people ” 
(girl—17 years). “ Because I enjoy the open air and like walking " (boy—15 
years). 
(c) Satisfactions from Work.—* There was a lot of boys of my own age so it 
would be fun” (boy—15 years). For companionship. When I was a young 
child I lived with my grandmother who was rather strict and was denied the 
friendship of other children " (girl—I7 years). "I would like to get on in the 
of getting supplied with a bike ” (boy—16 years). 


world . . . and I like the idea y th a bi 
d tal Influence. —“ My father made me joint it" (boy—I5 years). 
f Tro fellow. a here and grandfather (boy—16 years). “ Because there is 
to many fathers want there boys to go into jobs they (fathers) chose " (boy— 
17 n) *« My mum said factory work would not suit me as she thinks me not 
fit.’ Really I do not know where she gets this idea of my weakness " (girl —18 


years). i x i 

* is.—" I was in a hurry to start work and I did not watch 
Me s 7 (boy —16 years). “ I was only 15 and I didn't no what kind 
ot job I wanted 5t . “ I could not make up my mind so I joined 


the P.O. to have a loo ” (boy—15 years). “I didn't want to go to 


: Psychology in Industry, pp. 267 
ai poo 3. E: “The Adolescent in the Factory 
XIV, Pt. I.) 


267 seq. 
(Brit. J. of Educ. Psych., Vol. 
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night school, and this was the very job that night school was not needed ” 
(boy—16 years). " There wasn't much of a selection ” (boy—16 years). ‘ Miss, 
I didna choose my job” (boy—17 vears). “ My imagination carried me away 
and surrounded the operator in mystery ” (girl —17 years). " It was the toss of 
a coin " (girl—17 years). 

(2) Satisfaction with Job.—The following tables indicate that more than 
half of the students, even at 15 years of age, had more than one job since leaving 
school.! However, as the Birmingham report indicated, too, there is some degree 
of “ job stability," only 10 boys and 6 girls having had more than three jobs 
since leaving school. 

TABLE V 
TorAL NUMBER oF Joss Stnce LravixG Scuoor. 


15 years 16 years 174- years Totals 
No. of Jobs| Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 


49 30 
43 13 
10 


32 
49 
6 
5 


Stop 
Neong 


Totals 


2 
2 


92 


There are no statistically significant differences between the total number 
of girls and the total number of boys who have changed their jobs at least once 
(P—0-2 to 0-1). Of the 205 boys and girls who have had more than one job, 
152 worked in offices or as messengers, 27 as shop assistants, and only 10 as 


apprentices. A few were labourers or factory hands. 

It was thought important 
jobs in order to understand v 
college. The following table i 


to measure the degree of contentment with their 
oung workers on their day off workl'at a county 
ndicates their feelings in this matter. 


TABLE VI 
ATTITUDE TO Jos. 


Age in LIKE 3 DISLIKE INDIFFERENT 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 


14 


72 


127 


For all age groups, and for both sexes, a signifi ly hi 7 
than dislike their jobs. (Chi-square, P «0-01.)2 'enincantly higher number Sie 


1 Compare FERGUSON, T., and Cuxisox T., op. cit., wh it s found 
Be OPS BE. Wil n that 89-6 per 

cent. of the sample of 1,300 young Glass, PACA SEE E weou pe 
T S pe e young Glasgow workers had changed their jobs at least once in 

? Cf. REED, B. H., op. cit. 

? FERGUSON, T., and Cunison, T. op. cit., found that 67-1 

TA ‘4 DC ae um “1 per E e s 

MEA xcd p m Pair = Only 1-5 per cent. showed they disliked thar Joke 
owever, which is a considerably smaller proportion t] Yt ž E 
given above. tan that indicated by the figures 
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] Among 17 year old boys, a considerably larger proportion dislike their 
jobs than in other age groups, which seems to indicate that some real change 
of attitude may be occurring with these older youths.* 

Some insight into the causes of disappointment or disillusion in their jobs 
as well as those of satisfaction, are revealed in their essays, and in the reports 
of the things they missed on leaving school. These are discussed later. 


Satisfied Young Workers.— The best thing is that I have a great future, 
the pay is very good and no one knows how much I may finish up with ” (bov— 
15). “ My job . . . interesting, and it is combined with brain and handwork '' 
(boy—16 years). “ Most of all the managers or bosses were all very good and 
understood the ways of boys at our age " (boy—15 years). 


Discontented Young Workers.—" I thought it was a really exciting job. 
I have had a great disappointment . . . because once you are in it, it becomes 
just a matter of routine ” (boy—15 years). " The one thing I don't like is the 
welfare officers promising things and don't keep their promise " (boy—16 years). 
“ I thought I would like it and I did up to three months but then it started to 
get boring ” (boy—17 years). "I wanted to be lots of things . . . the one I have 
not mentioned is the one I am serving. I do not like my job, but it is too late to 
change it" (boy—17 years). “ Why should there be so many supervisors ? 
Personally, I don’t think they are necessary . . . why then should these women 
supervisors (majority of them old maids) stand guard over you and are just 
ready to pounce on you . . I think they are hard-hearted cruel women and get 
on people's nerves " (girl 18—years). . 

These attitudes must inevitably influence the degree of friendly co- 
operation, interest and enthusiasm „which they manifest towards further 
education and the adults connected with it. Studies in occupational psychology 
have indicated the extent to which grievances may be displaced from the 
objects, persons, or institutions which have occasioned them, on to others, more 


accessible and not necessarily connected. 


(3) Ambitions.—They were asked what they wished were their jobs and 
what they expected to earn at the age of 30 years. The following table indicates 
their wishes : 

TABLE VIL 


Jos AMBITIONS. 


" b Different Job Don't Know Totals 
Age - Em J Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 


28 62 


15 34 1 13 108 


9 29 
T 28 37 zt So 
18 — i = 
86 101 230 


Total 121 


N The very small number of 18 year old boys is included with the 17's. 
NorE.—1he 


the 15 year old g 
would like to change their jobs. 

1In fact at this 28€; liking is greater than disli. 
between 5 per cent. and 2 per cent. 


irls, a substantial proportion at each age level 


Apart from This is particularly noteworthy when it is 


king only at a level of significance of 
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recalled that such a large proportion say they like their jobs. There are no 
significant differences between boys’ and girls’ totals. (P—0-8 to 0-9.) . 

Of the 18 year old girls three times as many would like to change their 
jobs as are content with them. This is a relatively small sample, but the 
figures give significant proof that most of these girls think they would be 
happier in some other occupation.” . 

Despite considerable feelings of material frustration very few of these 
young workers live in a world of fantasy in connection with possible alternative 
occupations. This is exemplified by the choices made. Among the boys there is 
a slight tendency in the direction of jobs involving travel or at any rate greater 
freedom of movement (e.g., 24 would like to join the N. avy in various capacities), 
but almost every job chosen is just possible of achievement. Among the girls 
there is a tendency towards jobs involving increased social contacts and personal 
relationships (e.g., nurses, receptionists) and also towards a travel occupation 
which has been very highly publicised—Air Hostess. Only two girls said they 
would like to be Film Stars or Actresses. 

When job expectations at age 30 are considered, the realistic and conven- 
tional attitude of these working girls is most strikingly shown. 114 out of 150 
said they would like to be housewives and mothers at 30 years of age.? The 
following quotations illustrate this significant fact : 


Girls’ Ambitions at 30.—'" To be a wife and mother with a nice little home" 
(girl—15 years). “To be a wife with three children " 
not to be working, I hope to be married ” (girl—17 years). 
with four of a family, tw 


be married to a missionary and have children " 


girls not one gave any 
possibility that she might have to combine a 


Wage Expectations at 30.—Few of the girls suggested a wage, most of them 


to be housewives and not earni s 
suggested an expected wage, as Table VIII indicates. ieee 


t between the mean 
15 and 16 year groups, or between 16 


cen means for 15 and 17 year groups." 


* Significance of difference between means was calculated by the formula : 
Critical Ratio (C.R) — Difference where 
, " o Diff. 
Difference is the actual difference between mean iff. i 
5, and o Diff. is th t 
of the sum of the squared standard errors of the two distributions. CX ‘13 
or more is significant. This C.R.=4-6, j iti 


1 The B.B.C. publication, 4 Youth 
figures, viz., 40 per cent. of both samples 

2 TENEN, C., op. cit., where the nu: 
jobs was found to increase with age. 

3 Cf. The statement by O. WHEELER, op. 
at Rugby Day Continuation College were pri 


Inquiry, p. 28 
used wanted 
mber of compl 


(1951) shows strikingly similar 
a change of work. 
‘aints indicating dissatisfaction with 


cit, th; 


at a very la; i i 
marily | Ty 'arge proportion of the girls 


interested in home making, 
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TABLE VIII 
WAGE (WEEKLY) EXPECTATIONS AT AGE 30. 
Boys ONLY. 


16 years 


lal lagak] 
HNO 0) OA 


en 
o 


Averages ..- 


Standard 
Deviations 


V.—EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS. 
The aim here was to ascertain the students' feelings on the value of Further 
Education, as well as to look for a constructive guide to those subjects and 
activities which they most enjoyed. In addition, it was hoped to discover 
whether they still carried over attitudes to education which they had acquired 
in school, and whether they were aware of any things they had missed since 
leaving school. : 

The short essay set, on “Why I come to the College," proved informative 
in this connection. The reasons given were analysed into two categories— 
positive and negative. Positive Reasons far outweighed negative,! a number of 
students giving more than one each. 

TABLE IX 


REASONS FOR ATTENDING. 


Boys (230) | Girls (150) Total 


| eae 
Positive 


Negative ---* 


— uraging sign that the vast majority of the students had 
This is an encouraging f the College's existence, even though 


some idea of the nature and purpose o. dp am 2 
many of them said vague y“ for further education," or  .. . to improve my 
further education." 

Watt, W. D. (" The Decay of Educational Attainments,” 


1 Compare the finding by 
Brit. J. of Educ. Psych» Vol. 
urther training. 


XIV, Pt. L) that most of the boys enjoyed coming for 
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Negative Reasons were advanced by only about one student in seven, but 
even so, it seems important to realise that this minority which either had “ no 
idea " why it came, or stated that it was “ to have a day off work " or that it had 
“no option," may play a disproportionate part in undermining morale. It was 
indicative of their negative attitudes that they sometimes imputed the worst 
motives to the people providing further education. Some suggested that they 
had been sent "to give our supervisors a rest," “ to swindle us out of our 
bonus,” or “ because they took on too many apprentices and don't know what 
to do with them all" Even where those with negative ideas of why they 
attended a county college had not a grudging and unco-operative attitude, they 
lacked, nevertheless, that awareness of the nature of democratic citizenship 
which it is aimed to foster. Those students who believed they attended merely 
“ to break the monotony from the dull routine of work,” need as much stimulat- 
ing to a sense of the value of further education as do the resentful one.. 
Enlightenment on the aims of Further Education and the fostering of positive 
attitudes in this 1 in 7 minority would seem to be an important goal. 


Some Examples of Negative Reasons Given.—'" I have no idea. And if I 
had any say I wouldn't come at all” (girl —17 years). “ I was told to do so by 
the work. Why I really do not know 
Further Education. I don't think it i 


get the things we really want " (boy—17 years). ‘‘ I don't know the reason why 
we come here, but I think it isa 


16 years). “ Your guess is as good as mine for the standered would not help 


education. However, the single reason 


relating to helping them to pass future examinations. Thi i s 

elat 1 ; is motive was far less 
significant for the girls (P <0-01). The next most frequently given reason among 
the boys was to refresh their memories and revise what they had forgotten. 


“I think it isa good college . . . 
ey can take jokes ” (boy—15 years). 
o this college. . . I really enjoy every 
orth While what they teach you here. 
better intellect people of the community ” uM md. wn l To ma 
about the facts of life and its hardships ” (girl—16 years). “ Ever bo, PEN irl 
should be at school till they are 18, but of course, this is not posse Yso wh 
the average boy or girl is 15 they are taken from school and put to wi k. By this 
they are robbed of part of their childhood. I think College fies t dens th is" 
(girl—17 years). “‘ Coming to College is, I think, a MUR Hh 


: wonderful i 
only are we learning more, but we are being helped Sil every posa e is 


subject here, because I feel its really w 
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better ourselves " (girl—17 years). " I think it is a very good thing it gives the 
boys more of a grip of the things they will need " (boy—16 years). “ I have a 
great future, but first of all I need Education and at my age College is the best 
thing for me” (boy—16 years). “It makes the young person who has just 
left school think that life is not just so hard ” (girl—16 years). 
Many of the students made incidental critical comments on the work 
of the College in the course of their essays. Some asked for such things as: 
1 work, and out-of-door activities," ‘‘ more mixed classes," 


“ more practica 
“ shorter hours.” A few complained that the standards of work were too low, 
and many wanted the studies to have a vocational bias, ?:3e.g., “. . . boys 


dealing in locomotives could be taught all about them." The function of the 
College is clearly not to provide vocational training, but if the enthusiasm of 
these young workers is to be aroused for sor ial and cultural studies their 
undoubted preoccupation with vocational interests could be made the starting 
point for an extension of knowledge and understanding. The history and 
economic and social implications of the locomotive, might well provide an 
excellent commentary on the development of our industrial civilisation. 


Views on Compulsory Further Education.—An investigation of the students’ 
views on whether Further Education should be compulsory, produced the 


following results : 
TABLE X 


SHoULD FURTHER EDUCATION BE COMPULSORY ? 


r of 
In favou Against Indifferent Totals 


Jsory F.E. ? s 
Compuls' Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 


33 9 62 14 


59 23 108 44 
36 55 60 92 


128 87 230 150 


concluded with reasonable certainty that the figures for boys 
hor aen REN compulsory further education (P=-05 to -02). The girls 
i 0-01. 


were definitely against it. < dp rnm $ "e 

1 sed Since Leaving Se hool.—This part o the investigation was 
u Eig Might on the students feelings about Further Education, which 
sed to throw 1g) f education. The things missed varied 


i 1 rlier experiences o i 7 
mut petting” to à catalogue of seven or eight. They included school 


subjects, sports activities, personal and social ties, and conditions associated 


C. V ence and Some Problems of Youth Training," Brit. J. 

1 VALENTINI T iH Pt. 2, emphasised the importance of taking into consideration 

of Educ. Psych., Vol ^^ the great interest of adolescents in their future careers. 

when planning DEA tinuation College 60 per cent. of the boys and 40 per cent. of the 

ie a at Iu p were primarily interested in Technical education. WHEELER, O., 

S O: O 

op. cit. 4 7. of Educ. Psych, Vol. XV, Pt. 3, in which it is stated 

m Pub bot W. De ae industrial workers showed a marked preference for activities 
iat both sexes a e Y. ignificance. 

with an apparently veat Be young workers indicated they missed the protection of 

the aco en irani and the opportunities for play. 


y.: “ Adolesc 
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with school, such as long holidays and free milk (cf. later quotations). Table XI 
gives a general picture of how the students felt on leaving school. 


TABLE XI 


ATTITUDE TO LEAVING SCHOOL. 


Age in Gran to leave Sorry to leave INDIFFERENT Totals i 
Years Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 


15 28 5 22 3 12 62 14 
16 51 15 36 21 21 108 44 
17+ 27 37 24 35 9 60 92 


Totals 106 57 82 59 42 230 150 


It is safe to say only that about as many boys and girls were sorry as were 
glad to leave school. The observed differences are not significant (P=0-2 to 0-1) 


TABLE XII 
TuHiNGs Missep SINCE LEAVING SCHOOL. 


Lessons and | Social and | Benefits and 


Activities Personal Conditions Negative Total 
Boys (230) .. 139 67 275 38 519 


Girls (150) 110 115 116 17 358 


The most prominent category of items missed by the boys related to 
benefits and conditions, such as short hours and long holidays. Girls missed 
these things too, but to a significantly smaller extent. (P—-01). They missed 
the personal relationships and social features of school life, e.g., friends, teachers, 
cheery atmosphere, far more than did the boys (P=-01), and quite as much as 
they did the benefits and conditions of school days. This is interesting when 
related to the fact mentioned earlier that they gave as motives for choosing 
their jobs, “ satisfactions,” such as those derived from friendly companions or 
supervisors. The boys seemed to miss lessons and activities far more than 
they did the personal relationships and social features of school life. 


Illustrations of Things Missed since Leaving School. 


Negative.— I don’t think I miss anything as I was glad to leave ” (boy— 
16 years). “The things I missed were bad things as far as I’m concerned. 
Sitting in a dull class-room all day is 


l not good for anybody ” (boy—15 years). 
"I never missed much when T left school... they hammer things like 


algebra, geography and other sorts, into your head, at College it's up to 

yourself" (boy—I7 years). “Except for the friends I made, I hated every 

minute of school" (girl—17 years). j 
Positive.—“ My place in the football team. S asa 

Science Lab. A good sleep while Wee Benne 


y—16 years). “I missed... 
affairs, and food crises, war 
but when you start to work, 
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you have to take your part in these things and it's just taken for granted that 
you're old enough to understand ” (girl—16 years). * The first thing I miss is 
the cheery atmosphere " (boy—16 years). " The thing I missed most . . . was 
my school friends. We used to have terrific fun having inter-class fights and 
inter-school sports meetings and I would like to suggest College do likewise ” 
(boy—15 years). “ Most of my pals. Running about in a group doing anything 
mischievous we could think of" (boy—15 years). “I wasn't tired when I 
finished school. I am tired when I finish my work " (boy—16 years). “ The 
things I miss most . . . is the companionship of boys and girls of my own age. 
At the office vou can't discuss . . . how you come to have a puncture when you 
started out to meet a new boy friend and was half-an-hour late ” (girl—17 years). 
“ I missed lots of things. All my teachers were very nice and friendly " (girl— 
18 years). “ I missed all the good laughs we do often got at school" (girl— 
17 years). 

EO of Subjects.—The students were asked to comment on the 
subjects they enjoyed most and those they enjoyed least at the College. Half-a- 
dozen girls Stated enthusiastically that they like “ all subjects, and one 17 
year old boy said he enjoyed his tea most, but apart from this, far more “ likes ” 


were expressed than dislikes. 
TABLE XIII 
ATTITUDES TO SuBJECTS STUDIED. 


Likes Dislikes 


Boys (230) .... 570 246 


Girls (150) ...| 590 157 


A method of computing the relative popularity of the various subjects 
eved by using an Index of Popularity, the ratio Frequency Liked 


may be achi Frequency Disliked 


TABLE XIV 
INDEX OF POPULARITY. 


Boys 
Index of ] Index of 
xa Subject Popularity Subject Popularity 
16-4 MUSIC. ee sin a 39/0 
1 9-9 cc saaa a 12 
2 5 English and Social 
3 BIndies ji senes 9- 
4 Gardening. ---- aes eee i 
5 | Englishand Social | ^ 55 | Artas 
Studies . General Home 
6 Crafts Economics ........ 6 
k er 2 Caokery — enm 5:6 
1 woot Training Pu -73 spect Training .... 1:5 
I -64 OWING) eit sia ce ewes :97 
E Po pos 5 Calculations ....... 64 
I gia sce 
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for each subject. This cannot be used for accurate statistical purposes, e.g., the 
position of Gardening in the ranked table below is unreliable because of the 
small numbers involved (cf. Table XIV). Correlation of boys' and girls' rankings 
is obviously not practicable since not all subjects were taken by both sexes. 

The data from which the Index of Popularity of subjects was calculated are 
contained in the following table : 


TABLE XV 


POPULARITY OF SUBJECTS. 


Boys GIRLS 


Dislike Like Dislike 


Practical 


Metalwork 
Gardening 
General Home Economics 


Theoretical and '' Cultural " : 
English and Social Studies 
Speech Training 
Calculations 


" Sports " was the most popular activity among the boys, but English and 
Social Studies equalled this for popularity nome d girls. Of the 7 Theoretical 
and Cultural” subjects, English and Social Studies received more positive votes 
from both sexes than any other subject, though the smaller number of negative 
responses to Music gave it a higher Index of Popularity. 


Among those of both sexes mentioning Speech Traini 
disliked as liked it. € Speech Training, about as many 


Calculations tended to be unpopular among the girl i i 
(P=-05 to 0-2) but was significa’ F F mit 


(P—-01) ntly disliked by the boys commenting on it. 


Practical Subjects were si 


boys andeis gnificantly more often liked than disliked by both 


Art—of those expressing a preference, was significantly liked by girls and 
boys. 


Crafts—of those expressing a preference, was significantly liked by girls. 
Woodwork—taken by boys alone in this group 
boys. Í 


Metalwork—taken by boys alone in this isli 
which approaches significance. (P=-05 to 02) Qe near Toan: ES 


was significantly liked by 


! Watt, W. D., Brit. J. Educ. psych., Vo. XV, Pt. 3, op. cit 


preferences. „a found similar 
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Home Economics—taken by girls alone, was significantly liked, but as 
many disliked sewing as liked it. 

A word of caution is required in interpreting the figures expressing 
preferences for some of these subjects, since they are small. However, they give 
some indication of young workers' reactions to further education. The students 
themselves threw some light on this by their unsolicited comments. Some for 
instance, criticised the "low standards" or said that the work was too 
elementary. Many of the boys were apprentices at a large, heavy engineering 
firm, and expressed the view that the equipment in the College workshop was 
inferior to that with which they were used to working. Those who enjoyed a 
subject sometimes gave clues to their reasons, e.g., “ I like Music, because of the 
civil and understanding teacher " (boy—15 years). “ I like English, you're not 
so nervous; no tests and no punishment ” (boy—15 years). 

It would, of course, be rash to generalise from these findings, since the 
reasons for the attitudes expressed are obviously far from simple, and will vary 
from group to group and from place to place. These reasons included “ hang- 
overs ” from school which may cause such emotional blockages in connection 
with certain subjects, as to make the student resistant even to new and 
satisfactory approaches. The personality ofthe teacher and his handling of these 
groups of adolescent workers is undoubtedly of the greatest importance. It 
does seem, however, that if subjects are to get across," they must be clearly 
shown to have their origin in the students' present vocational and social needs. 


Ideal Time Table.—Students found this difficult and 
They were expressly told they could suggest any subject 
they would like to study, not necessarily subjects already on the time table of 
the College. The resulting picture was orthodox and conventional. A few 
suggestions were made, ¢.8-, for Languages, Sex Education, Photography, 
Cycling, Ice Skating, Conjuring, Use of Machine Tools, Beauty Culture, and 
Bible Reading, but these were each mentioned only once or twice. There were a 
number of suggestions for more recreational facilities, eg billiards, radio and 
gramophone. Other gratuitous suggestions included “longer lunch hour, 


* shorter hours,” and even “ hot baths ”. : , 
à ‘Ten students said they felt a need for the opportunity to read quietly on 


their own. When this is taken together with the fact that some mentioned that 
they missed the chance to study, there is a positive indication of the need for a 


t , 
library and ' quiet room. 


Suggestions for an 
required explanations. 


—The answers to the questions on this point showed 


AM »aching Staff- 
Sex of Teaching 25 J, sexes preferred to be taught by a staff made up of 


» J jority 0, bot: ) 
boih pong poen A per cent. of the boys and 88 per cent. of the girls 


voted thus. The difference is not significant. 


z ional ests —What emerges is that the youn 
s on Educational Interests.—Wh gi young 
Remap de m bursting with positive suggestions, require a lead to help them 
à z lop thee interests. Their relative inarticulacy on these points underlines 
EVER 1 r studies designed to elucidate these needs and interests. 


: a f furthe 2 Sam : 
oe oes the opportunites for creating and sustaining new interests, 
x b of 15 and 18. : ‘ 

ae hake, nost. to feel some sense of achievement in the more 
» Sel able’ ts. They enjoyed discussion, but sometimes felt discontented 
f pee e : ^ results. The clamour for examinations and certificates, in itself 


bad, may rest on 2 deep need to feel a sense of progress and mastery of a subject. 
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In practical work results can be seen. Some feelings of dissatisfaction with the 
standards of some of the theoretical subjects taught, may be linked with this 
very need for goals and targets, particularly important to an adolescent, unsure 
of himself in so many spheres. The experimental introduction of '* projects " 
at this College, with a certificate of recognition for all who made a reasonable 
sustained effort, seemed to go some way towards meeting this need for a tangible 
proof of attainment. 

It is now an agreed principle of industrial psychology that the worker 
who knows his past record in a given job has an incentive to improve. It is 
evidently important to evolve ways and means, appropriate to the adult world, 
which would give these young workers a sense that further education is helping 
them to make progress, whether in sport, in handwork, in social activities, or 
in intellectual achievement. 


(To be concluded.) 


AN EXPERIMENTAL EVALUATION OF REMEDIAL 
EDUCATION 


By WM. CURR anp N. GOURLAY 
(Department of Education, University of Birmingham). 


I.—Object of experiment. 11.—Other investigations. I1].—Remedial education 
in Birmingham. — YV.—The experiment. _V.—The results. — VI.—Summary 
and conclusions. | VII.—Appendix. bá 


I.—OBJECT OF EXPERIMENT. 


Locar education authorities are increasingly disposed to regard the provision 
of remedial teaching for retarded children as an essential part of the educational 
system. It is, therefore, more important than ever that we should try to obtain 


precise answers to two fundamental questions : 
(a) What measure of success can we hope to obtain from remedial 


education ? . p 
(b) How can we select the children most likely to profit from such 


treatment ? 

Where remedial schemes form part of the educational provision of a local 
authority, it is customary for children to be selected on the results of a battery 
of group tests of intelligence and attainment, the criteria of suitability for 
remedial teaching being (i) discrepancy between mental age and attainment age 
and (ii) average or superior intelligence. Thus the cases selected have usually 
been fairly bright children, whose attainments—though not infrequently up to 
the level of their school class, or of their chronological age—fall short of their 
mental level. The investigation here reported was originally intended to test 
the effectiveness of this method of selection, and particularly to meet the 
criticism frequently made by class teachers, that the screening procedure is 
unnecessary, and that the class teacher, on the basis of knowledge of the pupils’ 
daily work, could, in fact, select a group who would make better progress under 
remedial teaching than those chosen by scrutiny of the results of objective tests. 
When, however, the design of the experiment came to be considered, it was 
immediately realised that the investigation would also provide an answer to the 


first of the two questions above.! 
II.—OTHER INVESTIGATIONS. 


The continued paucity of objective evidence on the results of remedial 
teaching was the subject of a footnote by the editor of the journal in introducing 
a report by Birch? on the results of the scheme for the improvement of reading 
ability, undertaken by the Borough of Burton-upon-Trent in August, 1947. 
Using group tests of intelligence and standardised tests of reading ability (in 
particular the Schonell Graded Word Vocabulary Test), Birch selected children 
Showing retardation in reading, and following two years' operation of an 
intensive scheme of remedial teaching, supplemented by a programme of 
lectures and exhibitions designed to stimulate the interest and co-operation of 


1 The same statistical analysis, in fact, answers both problems and is an example of 
the value, in this field, of the technique of analysis of variance which Burt and Lewis 
advocated as being particularly appropriate in this type of investigation. Burt, C., and 
Lewis, B.: “ Teaching Backward Readers," Brit. J. Ed. Psych., 1946, 16, pp. 116-132. 

DB. rege The Improvement of Reading Ability,” Brit. J. Ed. Psych., 1950, 
20, pp. 73-76. 
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teachers, he was able to report an increase of 1-2 years in the average reading 
age of children entering the secondary modern school, and a reduction from 
40 to 16 per cent., in the number of children showing two years' retardation. 
In an earlier article,1 reporting the gains made by seventy-two children who had 
been attending the Burton Remedial Centre for six months, Birch showed that 
the sixty-four children for whom complete data were available had made an 
average of 1-9 years progress in reading—almost four times the expected rate. 
By the use of similar methods of remedial education in a child guidance centre, 
H. B. Valentine? found that twenty-five children of mean I.Q. 87, who attended 
over a period of ten months, and received two hours of remedial teaching per 
week, made an average gain of eighteen months in reading age. In arithmetic, 
fifteen children of average 1.Q. 83, after receiving two hours’ special teaching 
each week over an eight-month period, showed an average gain of two years. 
These increases, bearing in mind the intelligence level of the children concerned, 
represent three or four times the progress that could have been expected in a 
similar period under ordinary classroom conditions. 

The remarkable successes achieved by these investigators have naturally 
tended to stimulate still further the growing interest in the possibility of reducing 
the incidence of educational retardation by intensive remedial methods, and 
additional evidence of the satisfactory results of this type of treatment is to be 
found in the progress reports of the numerous Remedial and Psychological 
Services now in operation. These reports usually quote the results of remedial 
treatment in the form of statements of initial and final status, in terms of attain- 
ment age. Such evidence, however, in the absence of proper experimental 
design and statistical analysis fails to discriminate genuine improvement in 
attainment from a number of spurious effects which, if properly allowed for, 
might reduce considerably the apparent gain. 

The practice effect arising from the re-application, at the end of the period 
of treatment, of the tests applied at the beginning, is too familiar to require 
elaboration, but it must be remembered also that the final test score may be 
considerably raised, not only by the practice gained during the first administra- 
tion of the test, but also by transfer to the test-material of the skill gained by 
the continual use and familiarity, during the period of remedial treatmert, of 
teaching material very similar in type to that of which many standardised tests 


are constructed. Some evidence of the occurrence of this factor was found in the 
present investigation.? 


1 Bircu, L. B.: “ Remedial Treatment of Reading Disability,” E : ; 
1949, 1, pp. 107-118. eading Disability," Educational Review, 


? VALENTINE, H. B.: “ Some Results of i ion: d ; : 
White, Erie J. EX. Peyeh, 105101, ap 16s a ina Child. Guidance 
* A further cause of inflation of progress estimates based on di: venies 
and retest—and one which is often neglected, although Philpott, CC ies has 
emphasised its importance—is the fact of statistical regression. (PHILPOTT, S T: Bas 
Fallacious Arguments from Experiments in Methods of Teaching," Brit. J. Ed. Psych., 
1945, 15, pp. 57-69, and “ Cinema Commission of Enquiry Experiment—A discussion of 
Experimental Methods,” (Brit. J. Ed. Psych., 1946, 16, pp. 32-48.)) Ifa group of pupils is 
subjected to two tests separated by an interval of time which may be anything from a few 
minutes to a matter of months or years, pupils at any level below average in the first test 
will always achieve a higher mean level (relative to the group) in the second test (it being 
understood that, during the interval, none of the pupils will have received any differential 
treatment, or if such has taken place, allowance for it has been made.) The im; dx in 
performance is a function of the imperfect correlation between the two sets of iet results for 
the group: the smaller the correlation, the greater the gain. Only in the case of perfect 
correlation would there be no improvement, but since perfect correlation never exists in 
educational practice, it follows that remedial education—if evaluated by the difference 
between test and retest—will always show a gain with pupils below avera, z A s 
no more beneficial than ordinary class teaching. BS erer we 
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III.—REMEDIAL EDUCATION IN BIRMINGHAM. 


Particularly favourable conditions for the investigation of the problems 
outlined above exist in the Education Department of the University of Birming- 
ham. The Remedial Education Centre, founded in 1948, as a section of the 
Research Department of the Institute of Education, had as its chief purpose the 
provision of facilities for research into problems associated with educational 
retardation, and for the training of students in methods of diagnosis and 
remedial treatment. The simultaneous development of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion's plans to provide courses for teachers of not less than five years experience, 
who wish to equip themselves for work in teacher-training colleges, or for 
advisory posts with local education authorities, has brought into the Depart- 
ment each year a group of about twenty students, already qualified and 
experienced in classroom work, to undertake a one-year full-time course leading 
to the award of a Diploma in the Psychology of Childhood. In view of the 
facilities available in the Remedial Education Centre, and the widely-known 
worl of Professor Schonell in the field of retardation and remedial teaching, 
it has been natural that the practical work which forms one of the major require- 
ments of the Diploma Course has tended to be biassed towards work with 
children of good intelligence who show retardation in the basic subjects. While 
some students have, of course, had a vocational interest in this field, it has 
been for all a useful training ground in which to observe and test the applications 
of the theoretical work of the course. Thus an opportunity for an experimental 
iluation of remedial teaching arose from the unusual circumstance of having 
a fully-equipped remedial education service, similar to that provided by many 
local education authorities, and operated by a team of experienced teachers, 
working under the auspices of a University Department of Education. 


eva 


IV.—THE EXPERIMENT. 


(a) Preliminary planning and lesting.—As already stated, the method 
commonly used for measuring the effect of remedial education is to test the 
retarded pupils both before and after the period of instruction: (by means of 
standardised tests) and to take the resultant increase in attainment age (minus 
the time between testings) as a measure of the gain due to the instruction. In 
the present investigation, use was still made of this test-retest procedure, but 
provision was made for the statistical control of practice effect and regression 
by (i) matching the pupils undergoing remedial instruction with pupils of more 
or less equal attainment and intelligence (also in most cases of same sex and 
with same class teacher) and (ii) subjecting both the remedial and the control 
groups to the same tests throughout the experiment. How an attempt was made 
to allow for the third spurious factor—the possibility of the remedial instruction 
being a form of ‘ coaching ' in the type of test-material used—will be described 
later. 

5 s i the first of Birch’s investigations mentioned above, 
does ae RE ed p vi dot cho inital and final status for iis same group of pupils. 
Consequently: the spurious inflation of gains due to Sores EN ES perun 
But the factors of practice effect and coaching in a particular type of test are still involved, 

samy tial the Mc ck ems a 
amount to as much in the Schonell Cad RS (uie by S ji ade. a eiit POEM 
res i ce between groups belo 
escis ere oe increased degree from 


erimental design provi 
Vos pape omy reds t in school conditions. 


Such as general improvemen 
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Eight primary schools were available for the experiment, and in accordance 
with the usual practice at Birmingham, two student-teachers were assigned to 
each school to share the instruction of eight pupils. Since one of the objects of 
the experiment was to compare the progress under remedial teaching of (a) 
pupils selected by means of tests, and (b) pupils chosen by the class teachers, it 
was decided that the remedial group in each school would consist of four 
test-selected pupils and four teacher-selected pupils. 

The first step was, therefore, to carry out a mental survey of the eight 
schools. Only the eight-year-olds were tested. The tests used were : 


Sleight Non-verbal Intelligence Test ; 

Simplex Junior Intelligence Test! ; 

Schonell Reading Comprehension Test (Form A); 
Schonell Mechanical Arithmetic Test (Form A) ; 
Schonell Spelling Test. 


From the test results, a list was drawn up for each school of the names of those 
pupils who were of normal or above normal intelligence, according to the Sleight 
test, but who were considerably retarded (again relative to the Sleight) in their 
performance in the Schonell tests. The names on each school list were arranged 
in order of degree of retardation of the pupils. 

At the same time, the teachers of classes involving eight-year-olds were 
asked to make out for their respective classes a list of names of pupils who were, 
in their opinion, most likely to benefit from remedial instruction. Each teacher 
was also asked to arrange the names of her pupils in order of priority. 

Eight children were then selected in each school to form the remedial 
group—four from the school lists based on the test-results, and four from the 
teachers’ lists. Where there was no overlap of names, the procedure was simple : 
the top four pupils on the teacher’s list for that class were selected, etc. Where 
an overlap between lists existed, it was arranged that those pupils who would 
have been selected by both tests and teachers were divided equally between 
the test-selected and teacher-selected groups. 

The next task was to select pupils to form the control group for the 
experiment. This was done by finding for each pupil, selected for remedial 
education, another pupil who matched the first as closely as possible for attain- 
sa ana, ene penu for intelligence. The attempt was also made to have 
each pair of pupils of the same sex and wi : 

a few cases where this was impossible. ta the same Class itëacher : there Wer 

Table I shows the means for the test-selected and teacher-selected remedial 
goa pho DE groups in the initial testing. The following observations 

() While there is little difference in attainment d 
and teacher-selected pupils, they differ considerably d qoe pace ne 
M. A. (nearly two years) and to a certain extent (about half-a-year) in their 
M. A. as measured by the Simplex Junior. This would a; 7 th 

" ly held ty ed a : ppear to support the 
view generally | y educational psychologists that teachers are not the best 
judges of intelligence and, therefore, suitability for special instruction 
. (Hi) The lower performance of both &roups of pupils on th m — 
in relation to the Sleight illustrates the p E 


ý ¢ oint that i 
measure of intelligence when scholastic attainment E Mf. MGE E qe 


(iii) The means for the remedial groups and thei 
closely. There is one exception—the rather large voters ele mean 


1 This test was not used in selecting children f, ti " 
obtained may be of interest to the reader. (See Table B Fomedait groups, but the results 
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Sleight M. A. for the test-selected group and that for its control. The reason for 
this is obvious. Since the test-selected pupils were those showing the greatest 
divergence between Sleight M. A. and attainment age, it was impossible to find 
other pupils who could match them in both attainment and the Sleight : 
matching could be done only on one of the two. Here matching was done on 
attainment and the discrepancy between mental ages kept as small as possible. 

(b) Pre-instruction testing —Before the commencement of instruction for 
the remedial groups, all groups, both remedial and control, were subjected to a 


second battery of tests, comprising : 
Schonell Reading Comprehension (Form B); 
Schonell Mechanical Arithmetic (Form B) ; 
and three unstandardised tests in reading, arithmetic and spelling, which were 
constructed by three of the student-instructors. It was this battery of tests 
(supplemented by the Schonell Spelling Test), which was to provide, for the 
final statistical analysis, the necessary measures of gain due to instruction. 
Several reasons may be given for this second testing : 
(i) There is the obvious point that the second testing and the initial 
testing were a check on each other. . " 
(i) It was a good thing to have this additional testing in order that the 
control groups should not (in the final testing) be at a disadvantage in relation 
to the remedial groups through lack of familiarity with the test situation, and 


with the remedial teachers. . 
(iii) By including unstandardised tests in the battery, the attempt was 
now made to allow for the possibility that remedial instruction provides a 
erial peculiar to the standardised type of test, and 


training in the use of test-mat l thesi 
that thìs skill does not transfer to reading ability in general, and would, there- 


fore, not improve performance in other types of test in the same subject. In the 
case of reading, it was comparatively easy to design an unstandardised test 
rather different from the Schonell test. The test used gave a joint measure of 
the child's ability to read a story aloud and to answer orally questions put by 
the tester on what had been read. With tests in arithmetic and spelling, it is 
not possible to produce any great variation in design. The unstandardised tests 
in these subjects acted mainly as a simple check on the corresponding Schonell 
tests. x 
Table II gives the means for all groups in the second testing. Once again 
there is a close agreement between remedial groups and their controls. But the 
most interesting point is the considerable increase in Schonell Reading Age as 
we go from Table I to Table II. As there were only about eight weeks between 
r a defect in the design of the experiment. It might be 
ls eaa, AAEE TAE, gostmedan: prove puparior e 
i is di need not be à o the instruction but to initia! 
See contol Miu. Coral in the ordinary methods experiment, no one would 
f two methods on the results obtained from teaching two groups 
i in intelligence : factors such as intelligence have to 
i ight be made. But the situation is different 
dial instruction is that it takes the retarded 


1 This at first sight may appear 
argued that if the test-selected pupi 


Pupil of normal or superior in 
ores pupil's schoo! TEE 
wi i he v 

mel ae nine d but less intelligence. Consequently, any superiority which 
the test-selected pupils may 
attributed at first sight to the 
tion which has brought the ae eae 

There are several statistica 

this point, but they would take up too much space here. 
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the two testings, the interval between tests is no explanation. Also, while it 
was Form A that was applied on the first occasion and Form B on the second ; 
it would require some gross inaccuracy of standardisation for the difference to 
be attributed to the change of test form. The obvious explanation is practice 
effect. Further evidence of practice effect was obtained when all the groups were 
tested at the end of the remedial instruction course (compare Tables II and III). 

Somehow, no correspondingly large increase was obtained with the two 
Schonell Arithmetic tests, although there was evidence of considerable practice 
effect when, in the final testing, Form B was administered for the second time. 

With the completion of the testing, remedial instruction was begun. 
In each school, instruction was given for two mornings per week. For the rest 
of the week, the children had ordinary lessons in their own classes. The remedial 
teaching programme was spread over two terms, the total number of teaching 
weeks being, on the average, fifteen, representing approximately seventy-five 
hours of teaching time which was devoted chiefly to intensive individual work 
in reading, spelling and arithmetic, with such additional creative dramatic 
. Work, painting, puppetry, etc., as the students considered desirable to maintain 
interest and stimulate effort in the basic subjects. 

It might also be mentioned here that before the student-instructors 
embarked on this programme, they were told not to make any distinction 
between test-selected and teacher-selected pupils: both were to receive the 
same treatment. 

(c) Final testing (after remedial instruction).—With the completion of the 
remedial instruction programme, all groups, remedial and control were subjected 
again to the same battery of tests as had been used for the pre-instruction 
testing, supplemented by the Schonell Spelling Test. It was also arranged that 
the testing of pupils within a school was not done by the two students who had 
been teaching in that school: there was a change-over of students between the 
ion for this ue testing. 

the means obtained are shown in Table III. But it i it 
that in this third testing the means are no longer based on pune IU 
Several pupils were not present for the testing owing to illness and there were 
two pupils in one school who had left for another district. 


V.—THE RESULTS,1 


() In all but two cases, the remedial groups achieved a hi i 
than did their controls. The two exceptions me. the remis dn fees eling 
tests for the teacher-selected remedial group and its control. ? 


mean gains for the remedial 


«ar the only di to 
reach the 5 per cent. level of significance) is that eue the spe e 


ding Comprehension test, 
1In this section, a very simple statis 


tical is giv 
experiment. For the reader who would like to k LOW emt is given of the results of the 


ni i Ha : 
to which the experimental data were subjected, a teil apenas oe n 
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But the result is offset by the negligible difference between the gains for the 
same groups in the unstandardised reading test. This would suggest that there 
is something in the theory that remedial instruction develops skill in answering 
one type of reading test, but the skill does not transfer to other types of reading 
performance. 

(iii) The deterioration in the spelling tests for the teacher-selected remedial 
group and its control are of interest. If these differences had reached an 
accepted level of significance, it might have been concluded that for backward 
pupils who have not a mental capacity considerably above their attainments, 
ordinary class-teaching in spelling is more effective than remedial instruction 
of the type given in this experiment. 

When we turn to the second problem, “ Do test-selected pupils do better 
under remedial instruction than teacher-selected pupils? " we want now to 
compare the mean gains obtained by test-selected pupils relative to their 
controls with the corresponding mean gains obtained by teacher-selected 
pupils relative to their controls, i.e., we must examine the “ differences between 
differences." Once again the means obtained, with the exception of those for the 
unstandardised reading test, point to an affirmative answer, but it is only in the 
case of the unstandardised spelling test that the difference between test-selected 
and teacher-selected pupils (relative to their controls) proves significant (at 
the 5 per cent. level). This result, however, is of doubtful value, because, on 
testing the gains of the test-selected and teacher-selected pupils separately, 
each against their own controls, no significance was obtained. 

Before we conclude this section, it 1s instructive to compare the means for 
the Schonell tests in Table III with the corresponding means in Table I. Thus, 
in reading, arithmetic and spelling, the test-selected remedial group increases 
its mean attainment ages by 23:5, 16-5, and 11-3 months, respectively, and this 
over a period of only about six months. Such a result, stated in isolation, is 
most impressive and the gains 1n the three subjects are actually of the same 
order as most of those reported in other investigations. But when we observe 
that the corresponding gains for the control group are 18-4, 12-4, and 10-9, the 
above figures do not appear SO remarkable. The explanation for the inflation 
of the gains is, of course, practice effect and, to a smaller extent, the regression 


of final on initial scores. 
VI.—SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


i igation was carried out primarily to discover whether remedial 
in A beneficial in the case of pupils selected on the results of 
intelligence and attainment tests, than in the case of pupils selected simply by 
the class teachers. But the design of the experiment also permitted the collection 
of data regarding the effectiveness of a course of remedial instruction such as 


S i ES p 'of the measurement of the ‘ true gain * due to instruction, 
the experiment differed from most investigations in this field in that it made 
full allowance for practice effect and the regression of final on initial scores. 

procedure of matching all pupils receiving instruc- 


Thi by the simple i : 
ias pens ire and teacher-selected, with pupils who did not receive 
instruction and who remained with their class teachers. The ‘ true gain’ due 


d j sas then simply the difference between the mean gains of the 
ab. cue ud d the control groups over the period of instruction. Only 
"Ee Um a children were considered in the experiment and remedial 
d was confined to the basic subjects of reading, arithmetic and 


spelling. The period of instruction itself was spread over two school terms and 
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consisted of two half-days' instruction per week for about fifteen school weeks, 
approximately seventy-five hours of instruction in all. 

An attempt was also made to see whether the instruction ' coached ' 
pupils only for one kind of test, i.e., developed a skill for one type of test which 
did not transfer to other types. 

The results of the experiment were as follows : 

1.— Pupils in the remedial group, selected by the test procedure, showed 
'true gains' (as defined above) in reading, arithmetic and spelling, as 
measured by Schonell tests, cf 4-7, 2-2, and 0-4 months, respectively. 

2.—For teacher-selected remedial pupils, the corresponding true gains 
were 0-7, 1-9, and —4-1 months, respectively. 

3.—The differences between the results stated in paras. 1 and 2 are not 
statistically significant. The experiment therefore cannot be used as evidence 
to support the view that it is better to use a screening procedure in selecting 
pupils for remedial instruction than to rely on the class teacher's judgment. 
Neither, of course, does it disprove this view. 

4.—Only in the case of Schonell Reading was the true gain found significant. 

5.—The results for the unstandardised tests in reading, arithmetic and 
spelling differed from the above in one important respect: the gain for the 
unstandardised reading test was negligible. This would suggest that the 
instruction had developed a skill for the Schonell Reading Test which had not 
transferred to the other type of test. 

Perhaps the most important consequence of this experiment is the implied 
challenge to workers in the field of Remedial Education. It must be remembered 
(1) that the remedial teachers who took part in this investigation—though 
students in the sense that they were concurrently taking a course of study in 
psychology—were, nevertheless, qualified teachers of at least five years’ 
previous classroom experience, and (2) that they were selected for the Diploma 
Course in virtue of previous psychological knowledge and an avowed interest in 
remedial education—a procedure similar to that adopted by many local 
authorities in selecting the staffs of their Remedial Services, where teachers are 
selected on grounds of interest and suitability for the work any training in 
Diagnostic and Remedial techniques being given concurrently with their 
adjustment class teaching. Nor must it be forgotten that, in the course of the 
experiment, these student remedial teachers did, in fact, achieve gross improve- 
ments in attainment scores quite as high as those usually reported by Remedial 
Centres working with fully-trained full-time staffs, Inevitably the question 
arises: would any more impressive results be obtained if the gross increases in 
attainment scores, claimed by fully-trained remedial teachers or by psychologists 


carrying out remedial teaching in a School Psychological Service, were converte 
to ‘ true gains after the manner of this investigation ? This is a challenge 
which is difficult to ignore, and the : 


A z writers of thi i i 
like to see a further inquiry along these lines. S artiola, tor tbeir part, woma 


VII.—APPENDIX. 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF EXPERIMENTAL DATA 


lysis of variance of gains. The 
t under certain conditions, here 


analysis of variance of gains has nearly equal 


precision.! 


1 Mr. Gourlay intends to elucidate this point i " 
precision and the analysis of covariance. pointin a later paper dealing with statistical 


is treated in considera 
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To illustrate the form the analysis ʻof variance took in the given case, the 
analysis of the gains for the Schonell Reading Comprehension test is reproduced in 
Table V (the number of degrees of freedom for the residual variance is less than the 


96 expected owing to absenteeism). 
The answer to our first problem—what success can remedial instruction 


achieve ?—is obtained by considering the treatments variance. If we test treatments 
against the residual (within pairs) and obtain some level of significance, we have a 
result which holds only for the group of remedial teachers, class teachers, etc., 
employed in this experiment. To obtain a generalised result, we must test treatments 
against T x S or, ifitis believed on a priori grounds that TxS and T xSelxS are 
estimates of the same variance (and if the data support this view) we may test 
treatments against a combination of these two variances and so obtain a greater 
precision. . 

The answer to our second problem is obtained by testing T x Sel in much the 
same way as treatments—against the residual (within pairs) for the particular result, 
and against Tx SelxS or a combination of TXS and TxSelxS for the general- 
ised result. Actually, if TxSel proves significant in either of these cases, the 
corresponding test for treatments should be made for the two types of selection 
separately.? . . 

In the case of the analysis of the Schonell Reading Comprehension Test (see 
Table V) the variance T x Sel does not reach the 5 per cent. level of significance, even 
when tested against the residual (within pairs) variance. On the other hand, 
treatments proves significant at the 5 per cent. level against the pooled variance of 
Tx S and T x Sel x 8 (and at the 1 per cent. level against the residual within pairs). 

As stated in Section V of the paper, the only other analysis to produce a 
significant result was the analysis of the unstandardised spelling test where the 
variance T xSel proved significant at the 5 per cent. level against the pooled 
variances T x S and TX Sel x S (and against the residual within pairs). But, when, 
in accordance with usual practice, treatments was tested separately for the two types 


of selection, no significant result was obtained. 


TABLE I 


MEANS FOR REMEDIAL AND CONTROL Groups IN SCHOOL Survey (INITIAL TESTING) 


Test-selected Teacher- Control 
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Pupils 


mths. : . | yrs. mths. . mths. 
5-0 8 s 8 53 8 5:5 


98 . 7 11:7 9-0 
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TABLE II 
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MEANS FOR REMEDIAL AND CONTROL GROUPS IN SECOND TESTING (BEFORE REMEDIAL 


Test-selected 
Pupils 


Instruction). 


Control 
Group 


; Teacher- 
| selected 
Pupils 


Control 
Group 


S.R.C. (Form B) 


yrs. 


7 


mths. mths. 


10-8 


yrs. 
11:6 7 


7:8 


mths. 


S.M.A. (Form B) 


8 


3-7 8 r3 


7-4 


Reading 
Unstandardised 


25.3 25.5 


Tests Arithmetic 


10-6 10-0 


Spelling 


Test-selected 


40-1 43-7 
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TABLE IV 

MEAN GAINS* FOR REMEDIAL AND CONTROL GROUPS IN THIRD TESTING (AFTER REMEDIAL. 
INSTRUCTION). 


Test- Control | Mean ||Teacher-| Control Mean 
|selected | Group | Gain |selected | Group | Gain 
Pupils Differ- || Pupils Differ- 
ence ence 


months | months | months || months months | months 
S.R.C. (Form B) ......-- 13-2 8-5 4:7 7-9 7-9 0-7 


S.M.A. (Form B) ..--+-- 12:9 10-7 2.2 12-0 10-1 1-9 
Schonell Spelling ------- 11-2 10-9 0-4 6-5 10-6 -4-1 


5:8 5:6 0-2 53 49 04 


Unstandardised I———— = 3 
Tests Arithmetic| 9:9 4:7 1:2 4-0 3-9 0-1 

1 
Spelling 16-7 15° 7-0 -3-0 


ated relative to second testing, except in case of Schonell 
e been calculated relative to results on initial testing. 


* Gains have been calcul 
Spelling Test, where gains hav 


TABLE V 


s OF VARIANCE OF GAINS FOR ScHONELL READING COMPREHENSION Test (FonM B).. 
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COMMENTS ON THE ARTICLE, “ AN EXPERIMENTAL EVALUATION 
OF REMEDIAL EDUCATION," By WM. CURR AND N. GOURLAY 


By L. B. BIRCH 
(Lecturer in Educational Psychology, University of Sheffield Institute of 
Education). 


THE main conclusion to be drawn from this article is that, with the methods of 
remedial education and of testing employed in this experiment, the gains in 
ability in reading, arithmetic and spelling were little greater than they were in 
the control pupils who continued to be taught only by their own teachers. 
Such apparent gains as were obtained between initial and final tests were due 
to one or all of three factors; first, practice effect in the tests themselves, 
second, transfer of skill from the teaching material to the tests, and third, 
to the effect of statistical regression. 

The writers of the article infer that the large improvements reported by 
previous workers as being due to remedial education, were also probably vitiated 
by the same spurious gains. The results reported here however, are not really 
comparable with those generally reported by previous workers as regards 
reading because Curr and Gourlay used Schonell's comprehension tests while 
previous workers have usually used the graded word vocabulary tests stan- 
dardised by Burt, Vernon or Schonell. This probably makes a much greater 
difference than Curr and Gourlay would apparently wish to concede. First 
provided that it is correctly used, the graded word vocabulary tests are 
singularly free from practice effect. Schonell,? for example, claims that “ there 
is no likelihood of practice effects vitiating the results of the test ” and, in the 
experience of the writer of these comments, graded vocabulary tests can be 
given as frequently as at monthly intervals without there being any apparent 
Mini brise ; 

€ second factor responsible for producing apparent gains i 
Gourlay's experiment, that of transfer ion the Vends mob ecd: s (opes 
would seem unlikely to operate when the test is of the graded vocabulary t pe. 
It would be very unusual for any large part of the remedial teaching mule in 
of the learning of lists of words divorced from their context, and it is difficult 


to see how appreciable transfer of training could take pl 
usual teaching material to this particular tis scher dtr d 


Statistical regression, the third source of error which was qu f 
course, have entered into many previous reports and certainly à perdues pi 
results reported by the present writer from his Burton experiments. However 
the size of the error due to regression effect is inversely dependent on the 
reliability of the tests used for the initial and final testing. Graded vocabular 
tests are usually much more reliable than comprehension tests : Vernon? sw 
an estimated reliability coefficient of -93 for his version, while Schonell! datos 


that his test has a coefficient of -96 so that it i 
would probably be quite small. would seem that this error too 


1 EprroR's Notz.—As the article by Mr. Wm. C rg " 
upon a previous article by Mr. L. B. Birch, the lir was ba Cee bere mud d 
these are now appended to the article with the willing agreement vu i ue 
comments are printed the more readily as they include a reference to ue au poe I ái 
attention of teachers to their ' control "pupils, to which the editor and hi possible specia 
had already called attention. and his editorial colleague 

2 ScHONELL, F. J. : The Psychology and Teachin, 3 

? Vernon, P. E.: Standardisation of a Graded nd END. 85. 

4 SCHONELL, F. J., of. cit., p. 85, footnote. ng Test, p. 10 and p. 22. 
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These arguments would seem to indicate that the gains attributable to 
remedial teaching of reading by previous workers were probably only slightly 
affected by the three factors to which Curr and Gourlay have drawn attention. 
This is born out by the fact that remedial teachers frequently use the tests only 
to give a more precise numerical value to a measure which they already know 
roughly. They are well aware that their pupils have improved so as to be able 
to read books of certain levels of difficulty and would not be long deceived into 
believing that they had much higher reading ages just because a test said so. 
The arguments fail, however, to indicate why the remedial efforts were so. 
unsuccessful in this experiment and, in particular, they do not explain why the 
results of the remedial teaching of arithmetic and spelling were so poor for here 
the results were probably not influenced by the choice of unsuitable tests. 
Unfortunately, no indication is given of the kind of remedial teaching used nor 
was the ''difference between schools " (revealed by the analysis of variance) 
investigated to see whether, as seems likely from the size of the difference, some 
teachers did, in fact, produce substantial gains which were masked in the 
averages by the poor results of the bulk of the others. There is, however, one 
further possible explanation of the poor results of remedial teaching in all 
subject reported in this article.. | 

It was a common experience m Burton, and other workers have frequently 
found it elsewhere, that when once a teacher has become aware that certain 
children in his class are working below capacity, many of these children begin to 
improve. Sometimes the teacher has expressed surprise at the sudden improve- 
ment and has said he has done nothing to help the backward children. A more 
careful consideration will often reveal, however, that this is not strictly true, and 
e a considerable amount of extra attention has been paid to the 


in fact, quit 2 1 2 = be 
failing children. In this experiment by Curr and Gourlay it is by no means 
certain that just this kind of extra help was not given to the control groups so 


that, i t, they were possibly getting remedial teaching too. Even if the 
contidls oes not eng singled out for extra teaching, it is likely that the 
presence of a remedial teaching experiment in the schools may have interested 
the teachers in the problem so that by reading and discussion, they improved 
the general level of their own teaching to such an extent that they were able 
to bring about substantial over-all improvement. In this case a situation 
arose by accident similar to that which was deliberately produced in the 
schools of Burton-upon-Trent and which was probably largely responsible for 
the increase which we found of 1-2 years in the average reading age of all 
children entering the secondary modern schools in Burton, to which Curr and 
Gourlay refer in Section II of this article. 


A FURTHER STUDY OF ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
TEACHING AS A CAREER 


By KATHLEEN M. EVANS 
(Lecturer and Research Officer in the Collegiate Faculiv of Education, University 
College, Cardiff). 


I.—Introduction. 1.—Earlier researches. I11.—Subjects of this study and 

the tests used. IV.— Pilot study. V.—The main investigation. V1.—Relation 

of attitude to teaching success. — VII.— Relation of intelligence to attitude and to 
teaching success. VIII.—Summary. 


I.—INTRODUCTION. 


RECENTLY this Journal contained an account of an investigation by the present 
writer of the attitude towards teaching as a career of a group of School 
Certificate candidates.! It was found that the attitude scores of pupils in a 
number of schools did not vary significantly from school to school, and that the 
scores made by boys and girls were similar. When the attitude test was given to 
a group of Training College students and to a group of students in a University 
Training Department, it was found that the latter group had a similar attitude 
to that of the School Certificate candidates. The Training College students, ., 
however, had a significantly more favourable score than either the Training 
Department students or the school children. A further study has since been 
made of the attitudes towards teaching as a career of students training for 
teaching in different colleges. The findings are given here. 


IL—EARLIER RESEARCHES. 
Earlier researches by Austin,? Valentine,3 
in that they lay the foundation for the study of 
career. They are concerned with the reasons given by adolescents (school 
children and students), for the choice of the teaching profession. They study 
factors which help to determine this attitude, but do not attempt to connect 
attitude with success in teaching. Indeed, it has not been possible to discover 
any English study in which this has been done. Among American studies, 
those by LaDuke,? Rolfe,? and Rostker? are typical. Each of these investigators 
gave the Yeager Scale for Measuring Attitude to Teachers and the Teachin, 
Profession to a group of teachers and correlated the resulting scores with pupil- 
achievement measures of teaching efficiency. LaDuke dnd Rolfe obtained 
pe puiseant correlations, but Rostker obtained a significant correlation of 
In view of these findings and the lack of En. 
it was decided to investigate further the connec 
teaching as a career and teaching efficienc’ 
this attitude and intelligence was also tho: 


and Tudhope! are noteworthy 
attitude towards teaching as a 


glish research on the subject, 
tion between attitude towards 
y. The connection, if any, between 
ught to be worth investigating. 


IIL—SUBJECTS OF THIS STUDY AND THE TESTS USED. 


The subjects of this study were the students in four Training C da 
University Training Department. Two of the colleges, A and B e Docet 
colleges for women. College Cisa two-year college for men. College Disa 
af ees College of Domestic Arts offering a three-year course of training. 
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College E is a mixed University Training Department offering a one-year post- 
graduate icourse. In Colleges A and B the students are divided into groups 
according as they are intending to teach in Secondary, Junior or Infant schools. 
No such division is made in the other colleges. All the students in Colleges A 
B, C, and D who finished their training in 1951 were tested. In College E only a 
group of the students was available for testing. 

The attitude test has been described in my previous article. It was prepared 


by the method of Thurstone and Chave, and scored by a simplified Likert 
ion, the original test was modified slightly, 


technique. For the present investigation, t 
since a few of the statements used in testing school children were not entirely 
suitable for testing students who had already entered on a course of training 


for teaching. In addition to the attitude test, the Moray House Adult (1) Test 
of Intelligence was given in Colleges A, C, and D. The students in College B had 
already been given the Cattell Intelligence Test, Scale IIIB, so the results of this 
test were used in preference to retesting them with the Moray House Test. It 
was not found possible to give an intelligence test to the group of students from 


the University College E. é P 
nt of teaching ability must be added. Probably the 


Education Lecturer has charge 0 1 
two years of their course, and is consequently responsible for standardisation 
throughout the group. The Advisers do not usually supervise the same students 
for all three practices. In addition, the teaching of Music, Art, and Physical 
Education are supervised by specialist lecturers in those subjects. Thus, 
during the three practices any one student may be observed by from two to 
seven lecturers. During the last of the three practices a sample of students is 
seen by external assessors. At the end of the last practice, Final Teaching Marks 
are awarded to the students at à meeting of the staff of the college and the 
external assessors. ho have students from all Education groups, 
standardise between groups. The external assessors ensure standardisation 
with other colleges whose students they have seen. Modifications of this method 
of assessment were in use in the other colleges of this investigation. 

Since the colleges did not all belong to the same Area Training Organisation, 
there was no guarantee n 
standard scale. For this reason, in t 
been treated separately, and no a 
for the combined colleges. 

IV.—PiLoT STUDY. 

i -periment was first carried out on the students in College A who 

ME a PIRE in 1950. Analysis of the attitude scores of the Secondary, 
Junior and Infant stu hat, while the mean score of the Secondary 
Students did not differ significantly from the mean scores of the Junior and 
Infant groups, the mean score of the Infant group was significantly more 
of the Junior group. 

bon cum Len "Ie quin correlated with the marks in Practical 


a to the students at the end of their course. The results are 
E EHE Only one of these correlations, that for the Secondary 


students, is significan - ET eoe 
germ COLLEGE 
| Dated saber 


i Acos. Nos. eei 
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TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ATTITUDE SCORES AND FINAL TEACHING MARKS IN COLLEGE A 
(Pitot EXPERIMENT). 


Group Number Correlation 


Secondary " +0-50 


JUNIO ssis -0-043 
Infant -0-040 


+0-081 


V.—THE MAIN INVESTIGATION, 


The differences found in the pilot study between the three groups of students 
in College A showed that the main investigation might be of interest. 
Accordingly, the attitude test was given in the five colleges already described. 
The means and standard deviations of the attitude scores of the different groups 
of students are given in Table II. The possible range of scores was from —40 
to +40. It will be seen that the mean scores are all definitely on the favourable 
side of zero. 

The reliability of the attitude test was assessed by giving it for a second 
time, after an interval of about a month, to the Secondary students in College A. 
The correlation between the scores on the test and retest was 0-68. 


TABLE II 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS oF ATTITUDE SCORES. 


College Group 


A (Women) Secondary.... 
Junior ... 
Infant 

Whole 


B (Women) Secondary 
Junior ... 
Infant 


Whole 


In order to discover whether there were an 
the attitudes of students in the different colleges, an analysis of variance was 
carried out. The result showed that significant differences existed between the 
groups (see footnote*). To determine where these differences lay, the t-test 
was applied to the differences between the means of the groups taken in pairs. 


* The value of the critical ratio obtained was significant at the 1 per cent. level. 


y significant differences between 
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This showed that there were no significant differences between the means of the 
Training College groups A, B, C, and D. The University group E, on the other 
hand, had a significantly lower (less favourable) mean attitude score than any 
of the other groups. This supports the earlier finding that the attitude of 
University Training Department students to teaching as a career is less favour- 
able than the attitude of Training College students. In my previous research I 
found that among School Certificate candidates academic achievement was 
negatively correlated with attitude towards teaching as a career. Itis probable 
that University students have been more successful academically than Training 
College students and that these two results are really evidence of one tendency. 
It is possible, too, that University students whose qualifications fit them for 
other work besides teaching, may on that account have a less favourable 
attitude than Training College students who have not that advantage. 

The scores of the different sub-groups in Colleges A, B, and E were then 
examined. It was found that, in College A, the attitude scores of the Secondary 
students did not differ significantly from those of the Junior group, but that the 
attitude of the Infant students was significantly more favourable than that of 
either the Junior or Secondary students. In College B, no significant difference 
was found between the mean scores of the Secondary, Junior and Infant, 
students. In College E, the scores of the men and women students did not differ 


significantly. 
VI.—RELATION OF ATTITUDE TO TEACHING SUCCESS. 
Next, the attitude scores were correlated with the Final Teaching Marks 
awarded to the students at the end of their course. It was found that there was 
between a favourable attitude and teaching success. 


no significant connection a tit 
ign: em a surprising result, but it is not really so. Thurstone 


At ight this may se i 
first sight y de as the “ sum total of the inclinations, feelings, 


and Chave? have defined attitu f th | 
preconceived notions, ideas, fears, threats, and convictions about any specific 


topic." An attitude, therefore, is essentially a compromise. The attitude test, 
“Teachers and Teaching ” is concerned with many aspects of teaching as a 
career, with conditions of service, the social recognition of teachers, and the 
value of their work, as well as with the actual interest aroused by it. It is quite 
possible for a student to have a very moderate or even unfavourable view of the 
salary offered to and the social position of teachers, and yet to be deeply 
interested in the work and impressed with its value to the community. Such 
a student would not have a very high attitude score, but might well be a better 
teacher than one who expressed uncritical enthusiasm for all aspects of the 
career. This would account for the lack of correlation between attitudes and 


teaching efficiency. 


VII.— RELATION OF INTELLIGENCE TO ATTITUDE AND TO TEACHING SUCCESS. 
Finally, the attitude test scores and the Final Teaching Marks were 
correlated Th the scores in the intelligence tests. The correlations between the 
Final Teaching Marks and intelligence scores were all insignificant. This is in 
line with findings by other writers. Cattell? after reviewing the results of 
intelligence tests in relation to teaching ability, draws the conclusion that 
fe intelli ence tests are of little value in predicting teaching ability among 
college srun who are already selected for intelligence ” (my italics)e He adas 
that he has known no case of a successful teacher with an intelligence quotient 
of less than 100, but has measured several moderately successful teachers at or 
pa "bove that figure: Pinsent,” dealing with University students, found no 
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significant correlation between teaching grades and intelligence. He suggests 
that, given a minimum of intelligence, “ success in teaching is most strongly 
determined by qualities of personality." Pinsent is of the opinion that there 1s 
probably a limit beyond which qualities of personality “ will not compensate 
for intellectual defects, but this limit is well down in the intellectual scale, at 
least for elementary and probably a good deal of Secondary school work." 
It is, of course, possible that in an unselected sample of the general population 
there might be an appreciable correlation between intelligence and teaching 
ability, but no evidence is available on this point. 

The correlations between the attitude scores and the intelligence scores are 
given in Table III. 


TABLE III 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ATTITUDE SCORES AND INTELLIGENCE Test RESULTS. 


College Number Correlation 


A (Women) .. 80 -0-012 


B(Women) .. 72 -0-25 
C (Men) 71 —0-43 
D (Women) .. 28 —0-44 


, Of these results, those for Colleges B, C, and D are significant and negative, 
i.e., the less intelligent students were more favourably disposed towards teaching 
than the more intelligent. These colleges are all situated in the same 
geographical area. College A is in a different area, and has an insignificant 
correlation between attitude scores and intelligence test scores. This is the one 
real difference found in the present study between the attitude test results in 


l anation mi i 
economic study of the area from which Ent de Ee Gom asocial and 
D are drawn. 


gnificant and negative. These colleges 
n the fourth Training College, which is 
on was insignificant. It is suggested that the 


{ negatiy ns might emerge fri i 
economic conditions in the area from Mich the iden coll ie Relea s 


students lleges draw most of their 
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SUMMARIES OF RESEARCHES REPORTED IN DEGREE 
THESES: 


lue of the School Record Card in Predicting Ability to Succeed in 
BERE Part-time Technical Education. 


Bv D. H. WILCOCKSON 


(Abstract of thesis submitted in April, 1952, for the degree of M.Ed., at the University 
ý of Manchester.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


Statistics prepared by the Council of the Union of Lancashire and Cheshire 
Institutes for the period 1947-1950, show that the number of students who succeeded 
in the preliminary technical examination conducted by the Union at the end of the 
first year’s course of part-time study in an Evening Institute, was only a small 
proportion of the number of students originally enrolled; the proportions were : 


1948-49 1949-50 
5140 6134 


36-6% 36:9% 


One of the factors contributing to this high student 
of students who do not possess the ability to attain the 
examination, and who either fail to com: 
the examination at the end of the course 


-wastage is the enrolment 
standard required by the 
plete the course, or who are not entered in 


, as they have no prospect of success, There 
is no selection of students at this early stage of their part-time technical education. 

The aim of the investigation was to provide means which would enable 
Principals of Evening Institutes to advise intending, although unsuitable, students 
that they should enrol in a recreational Course, or in an alternative technical course 
which would be more appropriate to their ability. 


METHOD. 


The investigation was limited to the st 
enrolled in the session 1950-51 and for whom 
were representative of the complete school population of Stockport. School record 
cards of these students were examined to determine Whether or not some of the data 
recorded would give à measure of the student's ability to pass the preliminary 
technical course examination in the year following their last term at School. 

"These data were recorded in five groups: 


(1) Details of personal history, e.g., home conditions, health, attendances. 
(2) Results of intelligence tests and standardised attainment tests, 
(3) Teachers' estimates of Special abilities and personal qualities. 
(4) Teachers' estimates of abilities in school work. 


(5) The head teachers' summary of the educational Standard reached on leaving 
school. 


udents of five evening institutes who 
School records were available. These 


Teachers’ estimates were in the form of a literal five. 


: á -point scale, pupils bei lassified 
by teachers in the following proportions of the tot: pupils being classi 


al school age-group : 


A, 5 per cent. ; B, 20 per cent. ; C, 50 per cent. ; D, 20 per cent.; E, 5 per cent. 


These Outlines must be submitted through the Head of the Department in which 
the research was carried out. 
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Examination of the data showed that the instructions for the completion of 
record cards had been followed by the teachers concerned, that the record card 
system was working satisfactorily and that the records were sufficiently reliable 


to justify further investigation. 

Details of personal history were excluded as being outside the scope of the 
research and the statistical analysis was limited to ratings of intellectual capacity 
obtained from Raven's Progressive Matrices Test (1938) together with estimates of 
special abilities, personal qualities, abilities in school work, and the head teacher's 
summary of the education standard reached. The matrices test was applied in the 


absence of usable test results from the record cards. 


DESIGN OF THE EXPERIMENT. f 

The preliminary experiment consisted in the selection of a limited number of 
variables from the eighteen variables recorded on the school record, to form a 
battery of predictors. The efficiency of this battery was determined by its correla- 
tion with the criterion of the examination result. 

As a result of making a factorial analysis of teachers’ estimates of both special 
abilities and personal qualities, a general factor appeared which contributed 
79-4 per cent. of the total variance in estimates of special abilities, and 85-4 per cent. 
of the total variance in estimates of personal qualities. This factor was interpreted 
as ‘halo’ effect. It was possible, therefore, to take one estimate from each group 
as representative of the whole group. Five other items on the record card were used 
as predictors, making seven in all, i.e., Arithmetic (Ar.) $ Science (Sc.) ; Crafts (Cr. ; 
Head Teachers’ Summary (H.T.S.) ; Intelligence Rating (Int.) ; Practical Ability 
(P.A.) (Special ability); Industry (Ind-) (personal quality). 

‘i E : rrelated with the other six predictors, and with the 

Each: prefer MO s s in Mathematics, Science and Practical Drawing. 


criteria, i.e., examination Score : ^ i į 
Seen o d fficients computed by Aitken's method of pivotal condensation were : 


Correlation Matrices—7 Predictors, 3 Criteria— 


PA. Ar Sc Cr Ind. H.T.S. Int. 
1.000 -483 -579 -546 429 545 338 
Bali, ies maals aeaa 1-000 649 -450 -419 -680 -397 
: 1-000 -512 -442 -658 -359 
1:000 -438 -544 -334 
1-000 -605 -361 

1:000 -454 Predictors 
1-000 


P.A. Ar. Sc. Cr. Ind. H.T.S. Int. 

PAM ai 548 501 444 844 -627 Criteria 
Mul dm cud s. dé SA A sis 403 —082 413 
egri g aun 
549 -444 391 312 485 -496 


225 4167 —016 -088 -312 


Sc. Exam... e.t à Eo: 
Regression Coeff. ..- 244 339 -116 
-553 -545 -509 -549 


414 -469 -488 
a 218 —062 -326 


Pr: D, Exam. sses E pO 297 
Regression Coeff. ... —018 122 -0 

, ion coefficients which resulted from the preliminary 
$ lrispecti po pe ee of three of the less efficient predictors to give a 
Xperiment, [2 


battery consisting of : Ar+Sce-+Cr+Int. 


; z i xperi t by correlati 

r " = battery was tested in a second experiment by elating 
The efficiency ol me ir toad cards, with success or failure in the examination 
the data in a set of fifty- Regression coefficients were : 


as a whole as the criterion- 
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Correlation Matrix—4 Predictors, 1 Criterion. 


Ar. Sc. Cr. Int. 
1-000 -692 -503 -454 
. -692 1-000 -570 -367 
-503 -570 1-000 -329 
-454 367 -329 1-000 


Correlation (rbis) 
with examination 
POOE papa asas 7711 -548 -363 -517 


Regression Coefficients. 
Ar. Sc. Cr Int. 
554-107 --056 -244 


Multiple correlation with examination result : 
Tm= ‘748 


It was apparent that assessments of crafts (woodwork) contributed little to 
this battery and that a battery consisting of Ar+Sc+Int. would be of greater 


practical value. The efficiency of differently weighted batteries of these three 
predictors is : 


Weights given to each predictor. Correlation with Exam. results. 


Ar. Sc. Int. i 
pet 4 E 
2 1 1 :750 
1 1 1 :732 


nearly all those students who are going to pass 


CONCLUSION. 
The statistical evidence obtained in the research 
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A Study of the Rorschach Test Applied to a Group of Thirteen-Year-Old 
Children. 


' 
By W. T. BRANSTON 


(Summary of a thesis presented in part fulfilment of the requirements for the Ed.B. 
Degree at Glasgow University, 1949.) i 

Rorschach considered that the parts of his test which were positively correlated 
with intelligence were the W (' whole’), M (‘human movement’), F+ ('good 
form’), and O (' original ') responses ; the number of O's rising again in imbeciles 
but being of poor quality. The A per cent. (percentage of ‘ animal’ responses) and 
C per cent. (percentage of * colour' responses), he considered to be negatively 
correlated with intelligence. These relationships are shown in Table II. 

Klapfer and Mons say that there are six factors which must be taken into 


account in assessing the intelligence level : 
(5) Variety of Content, including 


(1) Number and quality of W. 

(2) Number and quality of M. A per cent. 

(3) Number and quality of O. (6) Succession (whether rigid and orderly 
or loose and confused). 


(4) F+ per cent. 
be able to assess the intelligence levels to within five points of a 
he points out that this cannot always be done only on 
the basis of these six factors. Attention must also be paid to the presence or absence 
of ' neurotic ' symptoms, for which allowance must be made. There is no doubt that 
Mons uses his wide experience with the test and his general observations of the 
subject's reactions during the test to help him in this assessment. This means that 
there is doubt about the reliability of the Rorschach Test as an absolutely objective 
measure of intelligence. This will be considered in view of the results of the present 
study. ; ; 

Forty-five children (20 boys and 25 girls) born in 1936, attending a junior 
secondary school in Paisley, were selected as the subjects of this experiment. They 
were given the National Intelligence Test, Scale A, Form 2, and the Otis Group 
Intelligence Test, Advahced Examination, Form A, and the results of these were 
combined with those of the Moray House Tests, Nos. 36 and 39, half the group doing 
each test in order to gain reliable measurements of their I.Q's., which are shown in 
Table I. The Moray House Tests had been given some time previously in the normal 
course of school examinations. After the Rorschach Test had been administered to 
them individually, they were given Stephenson's Perseveration Test as a group, and 
finally Whipple’s Ink Blot Test of Imagination individually. 


Mons claims to 
Terman-Merrill score, but 


TABLE I 


AvERAGE LQ'S. ON THREE TESTS. 


| Frequency 


115-124 

105-114 
95-104 
85-94 
75-84 


lied according to the method given by Rorschach, 


h Test was app: $ B ; P 
and A Coperimenter knew all the children there gras np dificulty iníobtainine 
before application of the test. An “inquiry " followed to 


a relaxed atmosphere 
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settle problems about location of responses and determinants. Table Il from 
Klopfer and Kelley, following Beck and Rorschach, was used to obtain estimates of 
the rank orders for intelligence of the pupils according to the Rorschach Test. 


TABLE II 


INTELLIGENCE LEVELS ON THE RORSCHACH TEST (KLOPFER AND KELLEY). 


o 


Very Superior 
Superior 


Average 
Low Average 
' Morons ' 

' Imbeciles ' 


—— 
& heo 
San 


2 


D 
Os O «gos 


A score of 1-6 was given for placings between Very Superior and ‘ Imbecile ' 
in each of the columns of Table IV. Where a score in any column could lie in two 
positions, the mid-point between them was taken. For example, if a subject had 
W's could be placed in either 
., 9 or 4, The Scores in each column were then 
^ 'The following were omitted 
irl (only four responses); 2 girls 


oy: ; l girl (colour-naming and Anat only). 
Consequently, 36 subjects were ranked for intelligence according tothe eRe 


from the rank order : 1 girl (only 9 responses) ; 1g 


The results of the three intelligence tests were inter-correlated : Rank Di fference 
Correlation —Moray House and National -792 ; Moray House and Otis -837 ; 
National and Otis -878. The mean of the Scores of the tests each scaled for I.Q E 
was taken for each of the subjects tested. dd isa = ee 

The rank difference correlation between the res i 
Test and those of the intelligence tests was -381, ges eds Pee Ronda 
the Rorschach and the intelligence tests was *406. PENSE 

The various Rorschach categories were 
any particular relations between intelligen 
are given in Table III. 


then examined separately to discover 
ce and these categories, and the results 


TABLE III 


Rorschach Number of Intelli 
Category Subjects ‘Average Ranking 


oe arista 122/86 | 
More than 3 M .... 24-7/36 
No M 12-2/36 
More than 40 R ... 21-2/36 


9-4/36 

Less than 20 R .... 

More than 80% F4- zo 3/36 

More than 30% O.. 1859 

More than 70% A or /36 
Anatomy only ; 

Anatomy only... z bU 


From this table it is apparent that a large number of whol 
movement, the total number of responses and a high percentage of d ep em 
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responses all indicate high intelligence ; while absence of whole response: 

; J S, ab: 
of human movement, a small total and a high percentage of anal and Lustomy 
ntelligence. The percentage of original responses is not a Sood. 


responses indicate low i 
ngs accord reasonably well with Rorschach’s own 


guide to intelligence. These findi 


observations. 
.. The subjects were given Stephenson's Perseveration Test. They wrote as man: 
S's as they could for 30 seconds ; then they wrote as many reversed S's as posible 
for 30 seconds: then normal S's were written again; lastly reversed S's were 
written for 30 seconds. After this for a period of two minutes, the subjects wrote 
S's alternatively normal and reversed. The total number of S's written during the 
second period of two minutes was subtracted from that made in the four combined 
periods of 30 seconds each, and the difference expressed as a percentage of the total 
number of S's written altogether. The measures obtained in this way were arranged 
in rank order for all the subjects. The rank difference correlation between the 
hese perseveration results was - -466, while the 


Rorschach intelligence results and tl ) 
perseveration results gave a rank difference correlation of - -545 with those of the 


pooled intelligence tests. The individual results, when examined in detail, showed 
that the highest perseverators were not found at both extremes of the intelligence 
measures, but mainly at the lower ends. — 

Whipple's Ink Blot Test of Imagination was also used. The instructions were 
those provided by Whipple: “ Each of these 20 cards has on it an odd-shaped 
ink-blot. When I say ‘ Now,’ turn over the first card in this way (so that the 
numbered edge is towards the subject). Look at the ink-blot without turning the 
card in any other position and say ' Now ' as soon as you have thought of something 
that the blot resembles. Of course, the blot is not really intended to be a picture of 
anything, but I want to see whether your imagination will suggest some picture in 
it, just as you sometimes try to see what object you can make out of a cloud." The 


score was the average time of the single associations. 
The scoring of this test was difficult in the case of cards for which no interpreta- 


tions were made. Some subjects rejected them in this way within a few seconds, 
while others continued to examine them until they were asked if they could not say 
anything. lt was decided to set a time limit at a maximum of 60 seconds, and to 
take this as the response time except where the subject had rejected the card within 
that period, and then to accept the shorter time. 

After the average response times had been calculated and ranked, the correla- 


e ti 
tion with Rorschach intelligence results was found to be — -065. 
ave only Anatomy responses to the Rorschach 


It v bserved that those who gi ) li 
Test pears anatomy responses to Whipple's Blots. Interpretations such as 
water, sky and fire, which were determined mainly by colour and shading in the 
Rorschach, were missing from the Whipple responses. The Whipple responses, 
however, were examined from the stand-point of wholes, parts and the other 
Rorschach categories, and a table of results compiled. Although the number of 
whole responses increased in the Whipple test, the quality of these responses 
deteriorated. There was an increase in the number of human responses and a 
decrease in the number of animal responses in the Whipple series as compared with 
the Rorschach, and a tendency to good whole responses persisted. The first 9 in the 
F4- Rorschach percentage had an average of 6:1 good forms in the Whipple Test, 
wie tho jast 9 had an average Of 99 good forms. Of the ten subjects who had the 
widest variety of content in the Rorschach Test, 8 were included among the 12 who 
had the widest variety of responses to Whipple s blots, while only one of the 10 most 
stereotyped in the Rorschach appeared in this group of 12. There would seem, 
therefore, to be certain tendencies which remain stable in both tests. 
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Palsied Children: M. I. Dunspon. (Nat. Found. 
for Ed. Res. and Newnes Ed. Pub. Co., Ltd., pp. x, 63, £1 1s. 0d.) 


: More than any other handicapped group, the cerebrally palsied demand a team 
approach based upon a genuinely joint responsibility of teacher, psychologist and 
pædiatrician. The task of caring for such children is difficult and costly. Hence at 
all stages from the initial attempt to estimate the child's capacities through to the 
stage of vocational guidance, the most careful assessment of his human potentialities 
and of his likely response to all types of education, physical, social, and intellectual, 
is imperative. 

Miss Dunsdon's careful research rightly places the emphasis on ' educability.' 
Tacitly, this implies that, while medical care is essential at most stages, it is 
subservient to the task of developing as far as possible the total capacities of the 
individual. The author does not, however, neglect the physical aspects. She 
begins with a study based upon the available previous evidence and upon a special 
survey carried out by herself, of the incidence of cerebral palsy and its distribution 

In an appendix, she gives a balanced 


by the main descriptive categories and by sex. a 5 
summary of the evidence concerning the main theories of aetiology, relating them 


as far as possible to the phenomena revealed by her careful psychological examina- 
tion of more than 900 cases. Throughout the work, moreover, she is careful o 
indicate the intimate connection between physical handicap and psychological 
development, both in its direct causative aspects and in the more subtle indirect 
influences. 

The bulk of the work, howe 
aspects of the problem—to the attempt t: 


The Educability of Cerebrally 


ver, is devoted to the psychological and educational 
o assess levels of intelligence, to the relation 
between intellectual growth and degree and type of handicap, to verbal ability and 
speech development, and to a close study of those anomalies of perception which 
may prove to be more important in determining educability than sheer intelligence 
itself. 

The very care 
difficulties of samp 
for example, is devoted to tk 
to the problem of using wit 


k and its exhaustive nature draw attention to the 
ling in so small and so anomalous agroup. A considerable section, 
o the assessment of intelligence. The authordraws attention 
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hological one. The special schools for cerebrally palsied 
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the adaptation of materials and apparatus, 
t has not yet been possible. Only the con- 
f individuals over a period of years is likely 
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This book is suggestive, not only for those concerned with cerebrally palsied 
children, but—and this applies particularly to Chapters III, IV and V—to those 
interested in the differential analysis of intellectual function. Miss Dunsdon does 
not speculate ; she observes, tests and records. But, in these three chapters, there 
is much to stimulate speculation in the minds of those psychologists who are 
concerned with cases of educational failure which cannot be traced either to specific 
weakness of general intelligence or to emotional disturbance in the child. 

W.D.W. 


Intelligence Testing : P. E. VERNON and others. (Times Publishing Co., 31 pp. 
Is.) 


This is a report out of two important articles by Professor Vernon which were 
published in The Times Educational Supplement, and of the letters and leaders to 
which they gave rise. The attention of readers was apparently concentrated too 
much on one aspect of Professor Vernon's articles, namely the report of a research 
by one of his students, as to the large increase in scores in group Intelligence Tests, 
as the result of special coaching ; whereas Professor Vernon himself points out that 
one or two hours' coaching is enough to produce almost the maximum possible 
effect. In at least one centre, such coaching of all the candidates in the junior school 
has been practised for a number of years. 

One or two of the correspondents rightly emphasize the much greater evil of 
premature and constant special coaching in Arithmetic and English for the 11+ 
examination in the junior and even infants schools, as well as further cramming in 
some homes ; and it is to be hoped that those who have jumped to the conclusion 
that it ‘ has been shown that intelligence tests are no good " (not too strong a 
phrase to describe Some letters not published in this booklet) will note the last 
sentence of Vernon's final letter, which states that intelligence tests and objective 
attainment tests still provide the most reliable means of selection, without extra- 
ordinary precautions as to teachers' assessments, which are usually impracticable. 
Professor Vernon is good enough to say that '' Professor Valentine's Quota scheme 
would be a real step forward.” “ But," he adds, “ I find it difficult to envisage its 
applictaion in areas containing a number of very small primary schools.” i 

The difficulty is felt, I imagine, because a number of such very small schools 
would have to be told that, as the result of the Intelligence Tests, not even one place 
in the grammar schools could be allocated to them. But would that be as bad as 
mete Cet, ck many small schools labouring hard and foreing on their 

, f + examination to gain a gramm 
year failing to do so? In such cases disappointed parents will mosik morie it io 
poor teaching in the school. Whereas, under the Quota scheme, ls pareit would 


be told that the local education authority had not awarded any grammar school 


place to the school, on the basis of intelli 2 
depend on the school teaching. gence tests, the results of which did not 


It is to be hoped that there will be a fuller report of Mr. Navathe's research, 


so that it can be compared in detail with other findi 
B ndings. In th i an 
or leaders) that psychologists have, up till recently, been assuming that intelligence 


by a colleague in my University Department, Mr 
show very large percentage improvements in te 


ly thi years ago ! 
nearly thirty y g CWN. 


An Orally Presented Group Intelligence Test for Juniors: 


(Methuen, 3s. 6d.) J. CORNWELL. 
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blackboard first. This method of giving the test avoids nearly all difficulties of 
for where a word is required in answer to an item, the multiple 
choice form is used, and all the child has to do is to write the first letter of the word 
that he chooses from the three or four words read aloud to him. A small handbook, 
easily carried in a pocket and containing instructions, norms and details of stand- 
ardization is provided; and the only materials needed are ordinary exercise-book 
paper, pencils, a blackboard and chalk. i 

A few minor criticisms should, perhaps, be made. First, in the place of reading 
difficulties (which are minimised in the best tests) we may be up against difficulties- 
in auditory perception, Second, the order of the correct items does not always 
seem to be random. Thirdly, to find the norms it is necessary first to reduce 
chronological ages to months, which is a nuisance and unnecessarily time con- 
suming. Fourthly, in at least one sub-test an advantage seems to have been given 


to the cautious guesser. ] à 
This test should be useful to teachers who wish to grade children within a single 
class. But, if comparisons are made between results of children who have been tested 
by different persons, it should be remembered that the manner of giving the test is 
likely to vary greatly from one tester to another, a fact which might have consider- 
able effect on the final scores, especially as there are no strict time limits imposed. 
E.K.C.B. 


reading and writing, 


Friedrich Froebel and English Education: Edited by EvELYN LAWRENCE. 
(Univ. of Lond. Press, PP- 248, 20s.) 

"hi k repared to mark the centenary of Froebel’s death. After an 
NS ton tp eee Evelyn Lawrence, it provides the following useful chapters. 
The Origin of the Kindergarten and History of the Froebel Movement in England, 
both by P. Woodham-Smith. Froebel and the English Primary School of To-day, 
by J. P. Slight. The Influence of Froebel on the Independent Preparatory Schools 
of To-day by O. B. Priestman- The Religious Roots of Froebel's Philosophy, by 
H.A Hamilton. Froebel's Educational Philosophy in 1952, by N. Isaacs, 

‘All are useful contributions, though not all agree in their estimation of the basic 
views of Froebel. In particular, Mr, Nathan Isaacs is critical of Froebel's view as to 
child nature. His rather prolix discussion of the psychology of early childhood, 
however, stresses unduly the necessity of conflicts in the little child's experience, 
and gives inadequate place to some of the innate impulses and activities of the child, 
which fit in better with some of Froebel's views, or at least with those of his more 


modern adherents. 


The Causes and Treatment of Backwardness: SIR Pur Bonte ees 
6d.) 
i 's Home, pp. 144, ae Tati 
Children's P ation Lecture of The National Children's Home, and 


This is the Annual Conver ble. It is, of course, very much more than the 


P ies alread’ notal à "ia 
it adds lustre to a series arte author's name is enough to guarantee that it is an 


lecture as delivered ; 2 ing living authority on that subject. 
admirable exposition Er eue of the author's book, The Backward Child, 
` While by no re cellent introduction to that comprehensive and authoritative 
it should provide an OS") the main types of factors concerned—environmental, * 
Te F doal s Ba emotional ; and it concludes with a section on how best to 
physical, intellectu kwardness. 
deal with the various for of nied by youths in The National Children’s Home's 
The book is admis ighbury Park, and it is sold at a price which must be little 
own printing presses 2 uld be if produced by an ordinary publisher. The * Home ' 
more than half what it A EO teachers and students of child education, as well as to. 


has done a great Servium. this publication. 
its own workers, by arranging s P C.W.V. 
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Art and Everyman, Vol. 2: MARGARET H. BuLLey. (Batsford, large 4to, 
pp. 92 (text), with 838 illustrations, £2 5s. 0d. or 4 gns. with Vol. 1.) 


This handsome book is the second volume of the pair which Margaret Bulley 
has written and prepared as “ A basis for appreciation." That sub-title is a very 
good clue to the whole purpose of the books. The author has her own and very 
decided views as to good and bad art. Though she discusses modern zsthetics 
even in relation to the doctrines of Freud and Marx, her main desire is clearly that 
the reader, however unlearned he may be in the history of art, and however naive 
in his judgments of artistic creations, should study first-hand these many samples 
that the books offer, that he should find out what he likes, while considering the 
comments and expositions that the author makes on these art products; she does 
not wish to coerce him, but to help his taste to develop. j 

Thus, Miss Bulley has not attempted a complete system of æsthetics, though 
she constantly stresses the importance of ‘ wholeness.’ Her more theoretical discus- 
sions are often disjointed—with subsequent additions in a later part of the book. 
The value of her written text lies rather in the many illuminating or challenging 


There are over 800 illustrations, excellently reproduced, and of an amazing variety, 
from famous pictures by acknowledged masters of centuries gone by, to photographs 
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THE PERMANENT CONTRIBUTION OF WILLIAM JAMES 
TO PSYCHOLOGY* 


Bv MARGARET KNIGHT 
(Lecturer in Psychology, University of Aberdeen.) 


í II.— James's contributions classified: (a) psycholog di 

physiology ; (b) experimental psychology ; (c) extension. of soe prem en É 

(d) attack on atomism and associationism ; (e) applied psychology ; i 
(f) psychology ' on the map. II.—A concluding note on style. 


I.—Jntroduction. 


L.—INTRODUCTION. 

pi a Foreword to a selection from James's writings, says : 
James is the bridge in Psychology between the nineteenth and the twentieth 
centuries. He stands at the point of transition from a psychology which was, 
in fact, a branch of philosophy with some scientific trimmings to a genuinely 
hilosophical entanglements. There is no 


Scientific psychology with some p 
comparable author whose roots run farther back and spread more widely, or 


whose branches stretch out further into the present." (t, p. 7.) 

. Few people to-day have ever Jooked. 1) 8 pre-Jamiesian, test -bogk; sò 

it may be well to begin an account of James s contribution to psychology by 

giving a sample of the type of introspective psychology that was being taught to 

Sande ite nt the end of the last century. The following quotation is taken almost 
iptive and Explanatory, by G. T. Ladd 


at random from Psychology : Descrifi : 
(1892); : “ Every field of consciousness may be said to have a certain ' circuit,’ 


inasmuch as it contains à larger or smaller number of discriminable factors or 
objects. It may also be said to have a certain ' intensity,' since we are much 
more alive psychically at some times than at others ; and also a certain 
character or ‘ tone,’ since the nature of the predominating form of mental life 
differs in different states of consciousness. For example, in illustration of the 
last distinction: sometimes the field Of ‘comsciausness may: be characterized 
as objective, for I am ' occupied with, or absorbed in,' the perception of some 
natural object . . . At other times I am ‘ overwhelmed with " physical pain . . . 

In other words, the field of consciousness 


or ' all alive with ' expectation or joy. In i 
alive with ' exp subjective feeling. Moreover, the different fields of 


is chi i ith i 
chiefly occupied wit) in the flow of mental life, succeed each other 


“ consciousness, discriminable mg (o. 39) 
with varying degrees of rapidity. — iP. 
J iid fired Ladd's textbook in Volume I of the Psychological Review.t 
He wrote: ‘ It seems to me little short of wonderful that a man should be able 
is is the first article of a series which the Editor is arrangi 
ists of the past. The next article will be on G. F. Stout, by 
ton William McDougall, by Sir Cyril Burt. We hope to include 
e and Spearman. It often seems that many of our younger 
of the amount which some present-day views in psychology 
ork they may know only through quotations by critics. 
e eighteen months after the Principles, Ladd's book is 
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to make so many sub-divisions, and find so many distinct things to say on the 
descriptive level. But to be perfectly frank . . . I find this whole descriptive sort 
of treatment tedious as few things can be tedious, tedious not as really hard 
things, like physics and chemistry, are tedious, but tedious as the throwing of 
feathers hour after hour is tedious ; and I confess that when I think of the 
probable number of youths and maidens, hungry for spiritual food, who will 
now certainly be led over all these pages of fine print merely to get back all 
these terrific abstract words and sentences, I feel a sort of shudder at the violence 
done to human want. It is not that Ladd qua Ladd is a tedious writer . . . but 
that mere description as such, mere translation into words of what we already 
possess in living fulness in our bosoms, is bound to be tedious under any 
circumstances,” 


What James found “ most strange ” about descriptive psychology was its 
“Jack of craving for insight into causes.” Admittedly, as he said in another 
article,* psychology did not yet deserve the name of a science—“ it is hardly 
more than what physics was before Galileo, what chemistry was before 
Lavoisier." But it was rapidly becoming a science, and its aim, like that of the 
other natural sciences, should be towards insight into causes, and towards 
“practical prediction and control" Psychology has made some progress 
towards this goal since these words were written, and it is to James more than 
to any other single person that the fact is due. 


IL—]AMES'S CONTRIBUTIONS CLASSIFIED. 


To state James's contributions to psychology in more detail, (a) he divorced 
psychology from metaphysics and united it more fruitfully with physiology and 
biology; (b) he showed the importance of experimental psychology ; (c) he 
extended the scope of psychology and foreshadowed many later developments ; 
(d) he demolished certain theories, such as atomism and associationism, that 


were holding up progress ; (e) he showed the possibilities of applied psychology ; 
and (f) in general, he put psychology ‘ on the sana! _— 


(a) Tio f. and Physiology. 

ough James himself was keenly interested in philosophi chology, 
he never doubted that psychology ' belonged ’ with the eed P science 
In 1875, ina letter to the President of Harvard, he said: * Psychology cannot 
be taught as a living science by anyone who has not a first-hand acquaintance 
with the facts of nervous physiology." Made in 1875, and, by an English- 
speaking psychologist, this statement was remarkable. Physiological psychology 
was flourishing in Germany, under such men as Wundt, Stumpf and Helmholtz, 
and it was being taught in Great Britain by Bain. But it was not taught in any 
American university; the course James offered at Harvard in 1876 was 
the first of its kind. At that time, indeed, James was the only American 
psychologist qualified to give such a course. He had taken his degree in medicine, 
and though he never practised, his medical training proved an invaluable asset ; 
it gave him a professional flair and authority that no other American psychologist 
possessed, enabled him to meet the German physiological psychologists on their 
own ground, and commended his subject to biologists and others, who ba 


previously regarded psychology as essentially an armchair activity. 


James's main theoretical contribution to physiological hology was his 
theory of emotion—known generally as the fetishes these, ance it was 


* First published in 1892 and reprinted in $, Pp. 316-27 
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put forward almost simultaneously by James and by the Danish physiologist 
Lange. The theory, in its final form, may be summarized as follows. There are 
certain innate reactions of the nervous system to ' emotional' stimuli; these 
reactions produce changes, both in overt behaviour and in the viscero-vascular 
systems; some of these changes can be felt, and our feeling of them is the 


emotion. 

The theory provides a good illustration of the difference in approach 
between James and his predecessors. Earlier psychologists had been content 
to fill pages with description and classification of the emotions (“ mere trans- 
lation into words of what we already possess in living fulness in our bosoms”’), 
but James demanded insight into causes. His theory has now been refuted by 
the work of Sherrington, Cannon and others, who have shown (to put it crudely) 
that the seat of emotion is the hypothalamus, not the viscera. But though the 
James-Lange theory proved in fact to be wrong, it was the right kind of theory ; 


and the research that disproved it (and in so doing added greatly to our 
might never have been undertaken but 


knowledge of the physiology of emotion) 
for the ie Es che dene ok hypothesis that could be tested by experiment. 


(b) Experimental Psychology. 

) [ree temperamentally unsuited to laboratory work, and disliked it 
heartily ; experimental psychology, he said, could never have arisen in a 
country whose natives could be bored. Nevertheless, he successfully forced 
his nature for many years, and contributed to experimental psychology far 


more than is generally realised. i 
In 1876, three years before the foundation of Wundt's laboratory in Leipzig, 


ame. use of two rooms at Harvard for housing psychological 
esee de it experiments. In so doing he founded, almost without 
realizing it, the first laboratory for experimental psychology in the world ; 
and from then until 1883, when Hall's laboratory was opened at Johns Hopkins, 
arvard was the only university in America which gave instruction in experi- 
mental psychology. In 1890, the Harvard laboratory was enlarged and 
Teorganized, and James then withdrew from experimental work and handed 
Over the laboratory to the able direction of PW Kiel i 
i oratory was a landmark in psychological h istory, James 
did m po F to experimental psychology by expounding ae Ta ihe 
Principles he brought together, and presented B. Ee le form, a mass of 
information on current experimental work—most of it deriving from Germany, 
ands j ible before that time to non-German-speaking readers. James is 
qe pee but the fact remains that fully 


Often a anti-experimental p i i peri 
bie HAL of the Peas is devoted to description and discussion of experi- 


mental work—a far higher proportion than in any other general text-book of 


he time. A 
i xpe 
James seldom carried out exp imself to perform, at least two were of 


but of the few expen is 
istoric i ce. As most St^ 
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would involve a reduced liability to giddiness, and he carried out experiments 
which showed that this was the case.* 

Experiments of this type, where there was a definite and not unimportant 
hypothesis to be tested, were in James's view well worth while. But he was 
impatient of experiments in which technique was more important than subject, 
and it was this type of experimentation that called forth his famous gibe about 
“ prism, pendulum and chronograph philosophers." The great targets of his 
satire were Weber, Fechner and Wundt—more especially Fechner, who devoted 
years of his life to the measurement of discrimination-thresholds, in the hope of 
verifying a greatly over-simplified, pseudo-mathematical 'law' about the 
relation between stimulus-intensity and sensation. Though he did not, like 
Hull, attempt to derive “ basic laws of mammalian behaviour " from the study 
of rats, Fechner in his generation was in some respects the counterpart of Hull 
in our own. 

Some of James's comments on Fechner are worth quoting. After paying 
tribute to Fechner's scientific integrity and personal charm, James continued : 
“ But it would be terrible if even such a dear old man as this could saddle our 
Science forever with his patient whimsies, and, in a world so full of more 
nutritious objects of attention, compel all future students to plough through the 
difficulties, not only of his own works, but of the still drier ones written in his 
refutation. Those who desire this dreadful literature can find it; it has a 
‘disciplinary value’; but I will not even enumerate it in a footnote. The 
only amusing part of it is that Fechner's critics should always feel bound, after 
smiting his theories hip and thigh and leaving not a stick of them standing, to 
wind up by saying that nevertheless to him belongs the imperishable glory, of 


first formulating th 1 i 7 TER i ience. 
E VLL p.545) em and thereby turning psychology into an exact science 


(c) Extension of Scope of Psychology. 

Pre-Jamesian psychology had been mainly concerned with cognition, but 
James was interested in the emotions and motives of human beings, as well as 
in their perceptual and intellectual processes. Moreover, unlike some of the 
other pioneers in dynamic psychology, he did not study human beings in 
isolation and ignore the importance of social and cultural factors. Some 


modern pronouncements on this theme suggest that the authors have forgotten 


their James. Mr. Rattray Taylor, for example, in a recent important article on 


“ Group Dynamics,’ refers to “ a conclusion which may fairly be said to open 4 
new epoch in psychological thought ; that behaviour is not simply a product 
of personality, as has always been assumed [our italics], but is the product © 
interaction between personality and the culture of a group “James certainly 
made no such assumption. In the chapter on The Self, for example he wrote + 
We are not only gregarious animals, liking to be in sight of our fellows, but We 
have an innate propensity to get ourselves noticed, and noticed favourably by 
our kind . . . A man’s fame, good or bad, and his honour or dishonour . . . is hi$ 
image in the eyes of his own ' set,’ which exalts or condemns him as he conforms 
or not to certain requirements that may not be made of one in another walk 9 
life. Thus a layman may abandon a city infected with cholera ; but a priest or 2 
Teu would ae ns an act incompatible with his honour A soldier's 
onour requires him to fight or to die under ci 5 
can apologize or run away with no stain ET CO e e 
$ ic ibing “peri 
ius AD and poe ber epo e first in the American Journal g 
t Penguin Science News, No. 16, 1950, pp. 93-106, 
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called * club-opinion " is one of the very strongest forces in life. The thief must 
not steal from other thieves; the gambler must pay his gambling debts though 
he pay no other debts in the world. The code of honour of fashionable society 
has throughout history been full of permissions as well as of vetoes ... You 
must not lie in general, but you may lie as much as you please if asked about 
your relations with a lady ; you must accept a challenge from an equal, but if 
challenged by an inferior you may laugh him to scorn.” etc. (from *, Vol. I, pp. 


293-6 ; 4, pp. 179-81). " 

Modern social psychologists make essentially the same point, though they 
tend to make it with greater “semantic formality,’ to use Mowrer's tactful 
phrase. Thus Cantril urges that, in the study of individual behaviour, in- 
vestigation of the standards of the groups to which a person belongs or aspires, 
Should precede the study of individual petsonality-traits. “ Every individual 
tries to place or anchor himself as an acceptable member in his social milieu 
or in some social setting, whatever the particular criteria for acceptance by his 
group or his aspired group may be... Thereisan unmistakable striving on 
the part of the individual to belong to his group or to some aspired group. 
Lack of social belongingness and conflicts in belongingness (marginality) are 
painful... We maintain, on the basis of accumulating evidence in several fields, 
that, in dealing with the identifications, ego-involvements and loyalties of 

o should start firs by relating the 


individuals, the social psychologist . - - : 
individual to his reference and membership groups . . . Once a person is placed 


situationally in his group setting, then information concerning his personality 
characteristics will further help us account for the differential character of his 
reactions. These two approaches should not be regarded as a dichotomous 
antithesis, but as different aspects of the work to be done if the picture of man's 


ego-striving is to be complete. A ; -— 
B x és 3 bi * Investigations of motivation, personality characteristics or 


: ; Si ; ately account for an individual’ 
other differential qualities will more adequately : ne 
particular odd in interpersonal relationships, and cuore accurately predict 
his ego-involvements in a given situation, if he is studied first in relation to his 


i roups. . H 
reference and membership & D as in dynamic and social psychology, James 


fe l j, as we. : 2. 
MADE E es ei d ia s he fully realized the importance of contemporary 
P E ıch subjects as hypnotism, dissociation and subconscious 


investigations into SU ] : i 
S E T were either ignored or treated as suspect b 
memory investigations of the day. There is still no better short rea «| 
hy pnotism b that given in Chapter XRV ob ee Prine us. nice gelea 
field of apsychology James was yet further in advance of his time. The 
official cea of the day was a riage E pm md E 
ventional “saentific’ line of refusing to examine the evidence. But James 
i a d any facts as untouchable. He was a member, and for two 

used to regard any ] Research, and, to the scandal 


$ iety for Psychica 
be wd President, of Gevoted considerable time to collecting and studying 


epathy trance-phenomena, mediumistic possession et hoc 
athy, 


the evidence for tel v sen Df inde I 
at 3" his combination of open-mindecness and critical 

fenus omne—a task Ld ens well qualified. His general conclusions, after 
aculty made him P tact with psychical research, may be indicated by a 
e Š f a Psychical Researcher ” published 


tw - * cO A 
enty-five years CO Final Impressions o 


d wide-spread as is anything in 


the year before his death. are as massive an an 
repellent and undignified. To 


*'«Psychic' phenomena : i 
Nature, Fi es of them is as irr 
* The Psychology of Ego-Involuements, pp. 5, 7, 8 
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reject it for its unromantic character is like rejecting bacteriology because 
penicillium glaucum grows on horse-dung and bacterium termo lives in puse 
tion. Scientific men have long ago ceased to think of the dignity of the materials 
they work in. When imposture has been checked off as far as possible, when 
chance coincidence has been allowed for, when opportunities for normal 
knowledge on the part of the subject have been noted, and skill in " fishing 
and following clues unwittingly furnished by the voice or face of bystanders 
have been counted in, those who have the fullest acquaintance with the 
phenomena admit that in good mediums there is a residuum of knowledge 
displayed that can only be called supernormal: the medium taps some source 
of information not open to ordinary people." (*, pp. 188-9.) 


(4) Attack on Atomism and Associationism. NT f ; 

The official psychology of James's day was associationist. The basic 
dogmas of associationism were (i) consciousness is composed of elements— 
our perceptions are made up of atomic sensations and our thoughts of er 
“ ideas,’ (ii) atomic sensations are impressed on the passive mind (or brain), an 
thereafter combined into percepts in accordance with the Laws of Association, 
(iii) the same stimulus must always produce the same sensation (the ‘ constancy 
hypothesis ’). 

James laid this theory in ruins. In the famous chapter on “ The Stream of 


Consciousness ” he attacked the view that consciousness is composed of discrete 
elements. It may be convenient for certain purposes to treat experience aS 
consisting of 


S separate ideas and sensations, just as it may be convenient ior 
certain purposes to treat a river as a collection of drops, or a line as a series 0 
points. But 


n these divisions do not really exist in nature; they are “ mere 
arbitrary results of conceptual handlin, 


Secondly, James denied that 
passive recording instrument. 
experiencer which is not only c 
which goes out to meet it in 
sense-experience is the result o 
ance with “ our practical and i 
James's remarks on this subje 
theory, though the fact has 


*In Commemoration of William 


James, p. 2 
tA Historical Introduction to P ois 


Modern Psychology, p. 423. 
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ed his private interest and has made his experience 
3, vol I, pp. 286-7; *, Pp- 172-3.) 

Iso that our needs and interests not only affect, but 
ons. Thus: " Anyone waiting in a dark place 
ain object, will interpret any abrupt 
The boy playing ‘ I spy,’ the criminal 


objects, those which suit 
thereby.” (1, pp. 99-100; 

James pointed out a 
sometimes distort, our percepti 
and expecting or fearing strongly a cert 
sensation to mean that object's presence. ^. j 
skulking from his pursuers, the superstitious person hurrying through the 
woods or past the churchyard at midnight, the man lost in the woods, the girl 
who tremulously has made an evening appointment with her swain, all are 
subject to illusions of sight and sound which make their hearts beat till they are 


dispelled.” - "i 
“ I remember one night in Boston, whilst waiting for a’ Mount Auburn’ 
car to bring me to Cambridge, reading most distinctly that name upon the 
signboard of a car on which (as I afterwards learned) ‘ North Avenue’ was 
painted. The illusion was so Vivid that I could hardly believe my eyes had 
deceived me." (5, Vol. IL, p. 96; % P- 322.) 
Elsewhere, James anticipated some of the most recent developments in 
perception-theory. T hus the difference between ‘structured’ and 'un- 
structured ' perception (to use the current terms) is vividly expounded in the 
. with no sub-divisions ab intra, nor 


followi assage: “ In this vague way - : : 
precios tte ab cxtra . .. does every entirely new experience appear... 


: a machine-shop, are mere confused wholes to the un- 
ed aut the machinist, the antiquary, and the bookworm perhaps 
hardly notice the whole at all, so eager are ley to pounts tupon tHe Gene 
Familiarity has in them bred discrimination . . . A layman mci edis 
wreck, a battle, or a fire is helpless. Discrimination has been so little awakened 
in him by experience that his consciousness leaves no Single peu d ee 
situation accented and standing out for him to Paen i act upon. But the 
sailor, the fireman and the general know, ic u ab corner to take np the 
business. They ‘see into the situation '—that is, pirata M Eu ar 

. tely differenced ingredients which their education 


2 ; lica: i 
first glance. It is full of deli to their consciousness, but of which the novice 


: i brought ay 
du fy x e E 143; 3, Vol. II, pp- 343-4; 4, pp. 362-3.) 
nore sain PE claimed that an anticipation of McGinnies' “ perceptual 
It might even ark that “ when we have paid the faithless 


ne in the rem 5 SEES 
defence " is to be found RUNE our drains, the intellect inhibits the nose from 


Meet poe bue tered odour, until perhaps several days go by.” 
(3, Vol. II, p. 99, 5, P det the death-blow to the constancy hypothesis by 
Finally, James ffect of a sensory stimulus depends, not only on the 
emphasizing th n stimulated, but also on the con- 
perignality 1 pero io which the stimulation occurs. Thus, “ when two 
xt, spatial an Jd 1 i 
objects act together on us, the sensation me 
a different sensation. $ » i e pies dedit; 
different according is Pra . . and a note, when the scale is sung up, sounds 
modified by the con n scale is sung down; the presence of certain lines in a 
unlike itself when the t form of the other lines, and in music the whole 


figure changes the apparen in which one set of sounds alter: 

] the manner in v s our 

aesthetic effect eue VEL mp 2348) epee ; 
logy students were invited by the present writer 


feeling of another. \» 
Fifteen second-yeat psycho 
to guess the authorship 9 
Koffka or Köhler. 


f these sentences. Thirteen ascribed them either to 
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Applied Psychology. : 
9 e like all other psychologists of the day, was led to the study of his 
subject mainly by intellectual curiosity. But, unlike most of his contemporaries, 
he was fully alive to the possible practical applications of psychology. Thus he 
wrote in 1892: “ We live surrounded by an enormous body of people who are 
most definitely interested in the control of states of mind, and incessantly 
craving for a sort of psychological science that will teach them how to act. 
What every educator, every jail-warden, every doctor, every clergyman, every 
asylum-superintendent asks of psychology is practical rules. Such men care little 
about the ultimate philosophic grounds of mental phenomena, but they do care 
immensely about improving the ideas, dispositions and conduct of the particular 
individuals in their charge." (2, p. 319.) 

James himself made important contributions to educational psychology. 
The Principles contains many passages of vital practical interest both to teachers 
and students; for example, the section on the importance of organizing and 
“structuring ' material that we want to remember : : 

“ [If n stands for a past event, and N for the nerve-centres active in its 
recall, then it is obvious that the more paths there are in the brain leading to N], 
the prompter and surer on the whole the memory of x will be, the more frequently 
one will be reminded of it, the more avenues of approach to it one will possess. 
In mental terms, the more other facts a fact is associated with in the mind, the 
better possession of it our memory retains. Each of its associates becomes à 
hook to which it hangs, a means to fish it up by when sunk beneath the surface. 
Together, they form a network of attachments by which it is woven into the 
entire tissue of our thought. The ‘ secret of a is thus the secret 
of forming diverse and multiple associations 
But this forming of associations with a fact, what is it but thinking about the 
fact as much as possible ? 
experiences and the same a; 
over his experiences most, a 
other, will be the one with the best memory. W 
hand. Most men have a good memory for f. 


various feats and games... The 
things in his mind, and comparing 
im not so many odd facts, but à 
ery fact is connected with every 
uence is that every fact is retained 
he other facts in the system, and 


“ The reason why cramming is such a bad mode of s 
I mean by cramming that way of 
‘ points ' to memory during a few ] intense application immed- 
iately preceding the final ordeal, little or no work i aa in, 
the previous course of the term, T rk having been performed during 


hings learned thus i e 
: 1 > us in a few hours, on on 
occasion, for one purpose, cannot possibly have 


i i i : > formed many associations wit 
other things in the mind. Their brain-processes are led into by few paths, an 
4 kened again. Speedy i eer nost 
inevitable fate of all that is committed to memory ih thia id E ose 
on the contrary, the same materials taken į p. y. 


en in : : 
in different contexts, considered in v. Stadually, day after day, recurring 


s arious relati : : ther 
external incidents, and repeatedly reflecte Ons, associated with o 


n d on, grow i orm 
such connections with the rest of the mind's bulis, lie poy lek ANS o. 


tudy is now made clear. 
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approach, that they remain permanent possessions. This is the intellectual 
reason why habits of continuous application should be enforced in educational 
establishments. Of course, there is no moral turpitude in cramming. Did it lead 
to the desired end of secure learning, it were infinitely the best method of study. 
But it does not ; and students themselves should understand the reason why.” 
(^, pp. 135-7; 8, Vol. I, pp. 661-3; *, pP. 2946) — 

Again, Talks to Teachers, despite its unalluring title, is a brilliant book, 
full of practical and vivid discussion of educational problems which have lost 
none of their importance with the lapse of fifty years. For example: How far 
are rivalry and emulation permissible motives to appeal to in the classroom ? 
Is it possible or desirable to make every stage of learning interesting? How can 

her of his generation solved the last 


the teacher arouse interest? Since no teac T l 
problem so successfully as James, his remarks on the subject are worth quoting. 


The essence of his advice is that the teacher should always try to present new 
knowledge in such a way as to link it up with interests that already exist. 

“ This is the abstract statement ; and, abstractly, nothing can be easier to 
understand. It is in the fulfilment of the rule that the difficulty lies ; for the 
difference between an interesting and a tedious teacher consists in little more 
than the inventiveness by which the one 1S able to mediate these links and 
associations, and in the dullness in discovering such transitions which the other 
shows. One teacher's mind will fairly coruscate with points of connection 
between the new lesson and the circumstances of the children's other experience. 
Anecdotes and reminiscences will abound in her talk; and the shuttle of 
interest will shoot backward and forward, weaving the new and the old together 
in a lively and entertaining Way- Another teacher has no such inventive fertility, 
and his lesson will always be a dead and heavy thing." (5 p. 237, 


5, pp. 96-7.) 


Psi yt he Map.’ j 

i Lo ee s a ey james put psychology on the map '—mainly 
by writing A book about it that was So intellectually exciting, and so brilliant in 
style, that it appealed to @ wide circle of educated readers, and not merely to 
Professional psychologists. And James was not only a brilliant stylist ; he was a 
mater GP ihe ert of exposition. An example may illustrate this point. A 
psychologist known to the writer relates how, on her first approach to the 
Subject, she was bored and befogged by physiological psychology ; she was in 
the state (known to most students by sad experience) of struggling to assimilate 
A masssof un-c6-ort inated, indigestible facts, with no structure, no closure, no 
feeling of getting anywhere. Then someone recommended James; and, after 
d x g E on the ground that he was out of date and unworthy of her 

nsiderable demur he chapter in the Text book on " The Functions of the 


attention, she read t s d got a fi k; the field 

tion, S! ‘on, At last she had got a framework ; the field was 

Brain." This was a ag ‘as's more homely metaphors, she saw into the 
z he business. From that day on, 


to take up t 


Structured ; or, to use 
e of her dominant interests. 


situation and knew at what corner 
Physiological psychology has been on 


ih 


A CONCLUDING NOTE ON STYLE. 
id that current psycholo; 


gy has left the Jamesian tradition 
e purposes of the present article to suggest that this view 


behind. It is one of th ds th i iti 

T : ps tainly true as regards the Jamesian tradition of 

is exaggerated ; but it E ame Y rote slowly and painfully, “with blood and 
s nd vows that I will never start 


good writing. James, 45 WY ita 
Sweat, and groans anda The modern psychologist may reasonably claim that 


to write anything a8 


It is sometimes sa 
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he has no time for these struggles; but, if he cannot write with distinction, 
could he not at least write with reasonable clarity? One of the less admirable 
present-day trends in psychology is the growing tendency to express simple 
facts in pretentious pseudo-technical jargon, and never to use one word where 
ten will do. Psychologists who write, “ studies carried out in the area of psycho- 
logical rodentology " for ‘psychological experiments with rats," “ diminution 
in vertical mobility " for “ fewer opportunities for promotion,” and “ behavioural 
infertility " for “ birth control" ; who translate “ he goes into the garden " as 
“the behaving self is propelled to locomote in the direction of the garden, 
" she fell in love” as “a previously uncanalized sex-drive became oriented 
towards a unique goal-object," or “ we can't do creative work unless we feel 
like it ” as" the urge towards creative ideation must be primarily volitional''*— 
such psychologists are not raising the scientific status of their subject, as they 
may confusedly suppose, but merely implanting, in many judicious minds, the 
. mistaken view that psychology is a bluff. 
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PART II. 


VII.— General attitudes and growth of independence. 


VI.— Leisure interests. 
VIIL—General conclusions. 


VI.—LEISURE ACTIVITIES. 


A knowledge of the voluntary leisure-time activities of young workers 
can be of assistance to those engaged in Further Education. It is not 
unexpected to find that the most popular subjects at the College may be 

most outside work. Attempts were made to 
cross-check, by asking, for example, how frequently they went to dances or to 

A king them to state what they enjoyed doing 


TABLE XVI 


criviriEs ENJOYED OUTSIDE WORK. 


A 


Boys vo GiRLS 
Activit Frequency Activity 

Football Y 102 Dancing ...eee EAR) 
Cycling 68 Cinema ..... = 41 
Swiramnia 36 Swimming 40 
Girl Friend DON Sui EU: 33 
Athletics . cere i ug. ns 
Billiards .. 20 EE 33 
14 Reading 31 
14 Needlework 24 
11 Ice Skating. . 22 
10 Moe MEE 17 

J 10 etball or Hocke: 

cardening: 6 Athletics . T s 
Clubs 6 Theatre .. 5 
Boxing. ee 6 Gardening .... 5 
BOSE 5 Social, e.g., visits 5 
Walkin y 5 Boy Friends .... 4 
Tsa Skating 4 Speedway -- 4 
Tp 3 Clubs ...--- 4 
Musis. 3 Dramatics. .. 3 
Wrestling . 2 Handwork 3 
m Cooking....- 2 
Rowing .. if 
Studying 1 
Radio ........- 1 
Baby watching ...--.---+- 1 

«tine these young workers said they enjoyed are not necessaril 

The activities "e most frequently. The analysis of certain of A 


those in which they 67808 5 
7 
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activities which follows compares the figures for enjoyment (cf. Table XVI) with 
the figures for participation, resulting from such questions as “ How often do 
vou go to the pictures ? ” 


Radio.—lt is striking that not a single boy, and only one girl mentioned 
enjoying the radio. It is possible that the radio has become so much part of the 
domestic background that listening to it is not regarded as a leisure activity 
worthy of comment.! 


Cinema.—Not one boy mentioned enjoying the cinema as a leisure activity 
(cf. Table XVI). Yet the question on frequency of visits showed that only 
eight boys and four girls never went to the cinema, i.e., 3 per cent. of the total.® ? 
30 boys attended cinema three times a week. 
21 boys attended cinema four or more times a weck. 


Girls went significantly less frequently than boys—only four went three times a 
week, and none more often.! Yet it was girls who said they enjoyed the cinema, 
high on the list of their leisure pursuits. It may be that the cinema has a greater 
emotional appeal for the girls.? 


Dancing.—This was the most popular of all activities for the girls, but was 
never mentioned by boys (cf. Table XVI) although 108 went to dances, seven of 


them three or more times weekly. Far more girls went to dances than boys. 
There is a significant sex difference here (P «0-01). 


Clubs.—A surprisingly high proportion of boys and girls gave the names of 
clubs to which they belonged. These included I. E.A , Church, Sports, and 
Industrial Youth Clubs. In all 140 boys and 70 girls said they belonged to some 
club. Very few, only 6 boys and 4 girls, mentioned “ going to club ” as something 
they enjoyed outside work. Of course, some of these clubs provided the other 
activities, e.g., cycling, athletics, dancing, which they said they enjoyed. 


Theatre.—Was never mentioned as being enjoyed by the boys al 
five times by the girls.® uisi disaster 


. Reading.— The indications given by this part of the investigation, although 
faint, are encouraging.’ Reading does at least receive some mention by both 
sexes, fairly high on the list of activities enjoyed outside work. The additional 
details that follow help to fill in the picture. 


(1) Membership of Libraries (Public and/or ‘Lending’)—g0 b 
( i g oys 
(c.1/3 of total) and 81 girls (more than half-total) were lA libraries. 


The sex difference is significant (P <0-01) and more sis " e 
enjoyed reading. (Cf. Table XVI.) ) re girls mentioned that they 


1 Cf. STEWART, M. : “ Leisure Activities o 
Psych., Vol. XX, Pt. I, showed that 17 per ce: 
they enjoyed listening to radio. 

* B.B.C. Youth Inquiry (1951), found that 6 
of the Birmingham sample, and 13 per cent. of th 
cinema at all in the month preceding the inquiry. 

; 3 Cf. STEWART, M., op. cit., found that 2-5 per cent. of her subjects did not go to the 
cinema. 

* Cf. B.B.C. Youth Inquiry, op. cit., where it was found th 3 
attended more frequently than girls in the sample Studied. The pibe adn 
barely significant. : 

5 Cf. WALL, W. D., and Simson, W. A.: “ 
Films," Brit. J. Educ. Psych., Vol. XX, Pt. 3. 

5Cf. STEWART, M., op. cit., 4 per cent. boy: 


i S, 26 per cent. girls of ildren 
aged 15+ gave theatre as a favourite out-of-school activity. of grammar school chil 


7 Cf. The statement in a B.B.C. Youth Inquiry, op. cit., p.20,'* We can, therefore, assume 
that at the very least a good half of the younger generation do very little serious reading.” 


per cent. of the main sample, 1 per cent. 
€ Midlothian sample had not been to the 


esponses of Adolescent Groups to Certain 
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(2) Books.—84 boys (c.1 in 3) and 49 girls (c. 1 in 3) had not read 
3 . a book or! 
could not remember the name of any book they had read in the past few ceci 


TABLE XVII 


Numper or Books READ AND NAMED. 


5 16 174- Totals 


Age in Years .... 15 
Boys Girls | Boys Girls | Boys Girls | Boys Girls 


(62) — (14) | 1109) (60) — (92) | (230) (150) 


10 77 
6 


otal number for boys and that for girls is not 
hors were seldom given with the titles of the 


books. This may be indicative of the generally uncritical approach to reading. 

Fiction heavily outnumbered Non-Fiction at all ages and for both sexes, 
and the quality of the works varied considerably within each age group. The 
girls’ reading appeared to be of slightly higher quality than the boys’ at all ages, 
more ‘‘ classics " and genuinely adult works being mentioned in the detailed 
lists. The rather encouraging pic nted by those who do read, may 


ture prese SE 
however, be offset by the possibility that large quantities of unremembered 
pulp ’ literature may have been consume 


d by those who could not answer the 
question. " ; n2 ; 
There follows a se : me aaia en E ac) bs 
preserved. Each was mentioned once only €? à 7 1s indicated. 
Boys—15 cars American Fantasy Book, Date with a Blond, Dangerous 
Mr. Dell, Snappy Bedtime Stories, The Phantom Herd, Crazy to Kill, The Mud- 
lark, Four oe North West Passage, Leslie Charteris Books, 50 Famous 
Trials, Tales of Mystery and Imagination ; 16 years—Spys at Works Dew 
Among the Dea, Gunman Gallant’s Ghost, Death on the Borough Council, 
] Knuckles, Prestor John, Enter A ape Gone with 
t * rand ` t of the Mohicans, N.W. Fassage, Kin 
the Wind, Robinson Crouse, Las ton of N. Guinea, Book on Queen Mam. 
enture, Midnight Sinner, 
EE nora *- Death—by Hank Jansen, Tarzan and 
This Woman 15 Death—by nsen, 
Yo T Í c 3 »avment in Lead, Tom Brown s Schooldays. 
a nnum bue Deg 8 it Disney, Little Wiming, Floodtide, Gone 
with the Wi d Glad Surrender, Angry Mans Tale, Midh Ann Egg and I, 
Ho nal ^ d tek: 16 vears— Pride and Prejudice, Little Vomen 2, 
My Tad T the Chimney Corner, T R r, P a V ow cen 
Rebec "Go 1 ‘th the Wind, The Reluctant Widow, Duel m e Sun, Eliza- 
ees a. one with s, Penny Plain, How Green was My Valley, Madame 
| em aptive Pu T Horse 2, ig Fisherman, Gone with the W ind 2, 
al i 17 years Woe Touched by a Loving Hand by D. S. 
s kwick Papers, My Knock, The Shadow on the Rock, Wuthering Heights 2, 
ane Eyn : foetal Creek, Shadow of the m. The Foxes of Harrow, 
Subject -Murder (Witting), Condensed Plays of Shakespeare. 


. The difference between thet 
significant. The names of the aut 


lection of the 


10 Days Wonder, John 


-mingham enquiry, Eighty Thousand Adolescents 
me Led book in the last 6 months. " 
onds with the findings of the B.B.C.’s “ A Youth 


" , 3 
Cf. The proportions s dires 


where 1 in 4 boys and 1 in 5 8 
1 ? The wide range of titles given corresP 
Dquiry," op. cit., p. 20. 
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TABLE XVIII 


NEWSPAPER READING. 


No. of times mentioned by 


No. Mentioned Boys (230) Girls (150) 


8 Dailies . 114 
3 Evening 73 
7 Sunday and Weekly .. 70 


257 


i l newspapers (Daily, Evening and Sunday) were more 
m eu Ren pu inda 22 boys and 20 girls did RA read any 
newspaper, i.e., approximately 10 per cent. of the boys and 13 per cent. of the 
girls. 2 
TABLE XIX 
MaGAZINES READ. 


No. of times mentioned by 
Type of Magazine 


(Boys 230) Girls (150) 


General (e.g. Picture Post) 51 19 
Sports and Hobbies .... 18 H 


Women's... — 76 
Boys’ Papers . 81 
Girls’ Papers — 12 


150 108 


Many more Boys’ Papers were read by the 
girls. On the other hand there was a strikingly 
Magazines by the girls—“ Woman” and * Woman's Own” being the most 


popular.? It is not possible to compare this with any rea] counterpart among the 
boys since there are probably very few comparab; 


men, but even if the boys' figures for General M. 
Hobbies were added together, the result still fall 
Women's Magazines read by the smaller group of girls. These facts, together 
with the high figures for Boys’ Papers or! “ bloods » (of which Wizard, Adventure 


boys than Girls’ Papers by the 
large consumption of Womens’ 


;Cf. WaLL, W. D.: " Newspaper Reading of Adolescents and Adults," Brit, J. Educ. 
Psych., Vol. XVIII, Pt. I, where it is shown that only very small proportions of the 


adolescent groups do not read a newspaper and that those non-readers are confined to the 
elementary and technical schools, 


1 STEWART, M., op. cit., found 1-2 boys Per cent. and no girls were non-readers among 
her 154- age group pamm: School children, 

3 WirLraMs, A. R.: "Magazine Reading of Seconda School Chil i it. J. 
Educ. Psych., Vol. XXI, Pt. 3 shows that ry School Children," Brit. J. 


a much smaller proportion of girls in the 154- 
age group of secondary modern and grammar Schools, viz, 16 per cent. and 21 per cent., 


read women's magazines, than in this sample of young female Workers. This may be an 
indication of the greater emotional maturity of the latter. 
* Cf. WiLLiaMs, A. R., op. cit., high Proportion 


of secondary mod d grammar 
school boys aged 15 (43 per cent. and 40 per cent.) who read ‘ Er ern and gra 
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and Hotspur were favourites, containing mainly adventure and school stories), 
may be a further indication of the greater maturity of the girls, as reflected in 


their interests. 


, Budgets of Personal Spending Money.—This part of the questionnaire was 
designed to give some indication of the amount of pocket money these young 
their families, or used for food 


workers had to spend, excluding money paid to 
8 girls gave budgets for a week. Some 


and other necessities. 198 boys and 11 S : 
kly, since the amount might vary with 


Were not quite sure what they had wee 
tips or overtime; others were unsure because they often had extras from 


parents, or because they borrowed in anticipation of overtime, etc. 
However, those budgets that were given, indicate a weekly average of : 
11-55 /— personal pocket money for boys. 


11-88 /- personal pocket money for girls.* ; 
ket money were also obtained; these 


he sums saved out of personal poc e 
averaged 3-4 /— for the boys, and 3-3/- for the girls (cf. table below). 


TABLE XX 


Weekly Savings 


Weekly Pocket Money 
pees es 
Girls (150) Boys (230) Girls (150) 
aoo 
8 
44 
40 
15 
p 


Boys (230) 


f r stems as between boys and girls since the 
It ible to compare items as | and girls 
latter e seated * boy friend pays, cen for ameg RC 
few points of interest stand out from the detailed budgets. 


How the money is Spent. s giving bud, 
s Magazin 15. —135 out of 198 boys giving budgets spent 
*-. da Newspapers, MR, from 2d. to 5/- weekly, most frequently about 
hing on this item, irls giving budgets, 67 out of 118, did likewise. 


Hf» weskly. About ed fontioned in most budgets, cost between 1/3 and 


10/ Cinema and Dancing: N 
— weekly. d 21 girls, cost from 1/- to 17/6 
: 2 82 boys an girs, 
T Smoking Mention’ 3/6, 5 i 7/6, 10]- at 15 years of age ; 3/6, 5[-, 
7/6 10/- ays at 1 years of age; 3/6, 91 7/6 If, 14[-. W070 at WW yeas 
of age. , fee 
Gambling —Was mention e week 
tS we tioned this, i.e., 54 girls in all, 


age group, and averaging 2 oU ber men 
CREE A Sau juge m Some of the older girls mentioned 


Spending between 3d. and 5 
! Rzzp, B. H., op. Cit» Table XX shows similar averages. 


"e y) pirthday presents, gramophone records, con- 
a pound am o two girls me n UNS mentioned money 
€x3tations to the te d with religious org: ations. . 
"tor charities, both ea This topic would seem to be of importance. The 
Farther aie OSs d for a variety of teaching purposes, and particularly for 
information can be in the handling of their own finances, an important 
- mng peo hn de N 
(aims Pon pe^ responsibility and family life. 
ar 
per 


Aothes latie 


vil —GENERAL ATTITUDES AND GROWTH OF INDEPENDENCE. 


i iscussion on these 380 young people has, in a certain 
See YS ae to consider their interests in, and attitudes to, 
Work Further Education and Leisure Pursuits. There is, however, one striking 
characteristic of all their attitudes—that of a growing independence. If the 
county colleges are to be concerned with the total personalities of the young 
worker-students, then an important aim must be to foster this independence 
and assist them to build up friendly co-operation with adults, rather than to 
increase any of their latent feelings of resentment. nw 
(a) Discipline and Tndependence.—Although the problem of discipline 

in further education was not investigated specifically, some of the comments 
throw light on a deeply felt desire on the part of many of these students to be 
treated as adults. Even when the remarks seem extravagant or exaggerated 
they are undoubtedly symptomatic of a need to achieve prestige in their own and 
other's eyes. ‘‘ They say they treat all the boys at this college like young men, 
yet they refuse to let you smoke in class ” (boy—16 years). “ When you start 
Work you get a feeling of responsibility . . . I think they could come and go a bit 
with the pupils as we are working the same as them ” (boy 17—years) 
Suggestions for greater student responsibility in running clubs, and other 
extra-curricular activities, are based [ 
the need for increasing independence of adult authority. 
(b) Privacy.—The possibility of obtaining 

as an important need of adolescents. Present-day 


: girls expected to be 
ay away from the family at an earlier age 


nomic independence, It appeared that the 
girls were less adventurous about leaving the shelter of the family for holidays; 


although they expected to marry slightly earlier than did the boys.? The average 
pattern of developing independence for both boys and girls was holidays away 
from family, followed by economic independence, followed by marriage. 

(d) Aspirations and wishes.—A short essay, " What I would do with & 
present of £50," was set to investigate the Students’ wishes and aspirations. 


1 War, W. D., Brit. J. Educ. Psych., Vol, XIV, Pt.1: « 
even the least mature as fully responsible adults and to avoid 
school.” E : 

? Average age for marriage given by 


Every effort is made to treat 
the atmosphere of a return to 


the girls was 21-7 years, by the boys 23-1 years- 
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TABLE XXI 
“ Wnar I Wourp Do WirH A PRESENT oF £50." 
Bovs (230) Girts (150)) 
Times Times 
mentioned à ; mentioned 

Share with Family Share with Family 
(part or whole) ......-- (partor whole) ......... 121 
Bank (part or whole) .....- Clothés ........s. 61 
CAothes o. mero exe ese — 470. J  EIOBORyS vices sx - 57 
Bank (part or whole) . 48 


Share with Friends . Rae 13 
Equipment, e.g., hobbies, sport 
Bicycles ......... ie 
Jewellery 

Furniture . 


Motor Car 
Caravan 
Canoe ..... 
Pets .. 


idual deprivation are probably reflected in the hig I Ü 
ids Considerable detail was sometimes given of the 
ts they would LUN draped suits," and 
a : ic d ry frequently for boys. eir holiday wishes were 
diia s Ed d Hove fm the continent and the colonies, to a trip to 


det; t Wembley. j 
the International Soccer Match dications of seriousness of mind and respohsible 


On the whole there were indi ities rather than on luxuries. The high rank- 


KS s was on necesst r 
ing of savings (Bank) especially with the boys, probably reflects family struggles 
g of x 


for economic security. be 
The outstanding feature 1s unt 
bility felt towards their families, in 
Bion essay to random samples of 15 t 
" i me y les O; 
17 Comparative data were obtained by setting mar school with moderate mx The ES 
17 year old boys and girls attending and the essay was set in the same month. 


is situated in a central area oe ieee nie Ranked tables based on frequency of 
gr 


There were 40 boys and 42 ; 
iespanso (oram school groups) follow : 


Feelings of indi I 
clothes for both boys and girls. 
exact kind and numbers of garmen 


oubtedly the very strong sense of responsi- 
dicated by the top ranking item for both 


m Do WirH A PRESENT OF £50.” 
Waar Y Wovro GIRLS 
; Times 
D eee uA 
meni y 
6 Holidays >». ->+ : 
Bank hole) ...-:*:77* Bank (part or whole) 
quip er Sports or copies $ ie Share with Family (part or whole) 1 4 
olid; "TY pte. Clothes .... e pee 
Share Sit Family (part or whole) 8 Equip. for Sports or Hobbies . . .. 3 
ICYGléS seeren tiniani 1 Charity e 5 
Cars dhand) . Bicycles ..-.---+- 
Books oo, ny ! e A Share with Friends . 1 
are with Friends Cameras .....- 
Entertainment .....- z Records and Mu: 2 
Records and Music - 2 Watches ..-.-+-++ 
lothes .........- 2 Future careers 2 
hari vd Books ..------ 
Motor Cycles 2 Cosmetics -.--- 1 
dio 1 Electric Blanket = WW 
eta! M 1 Radiogram ........eeeer errr ee 1 
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Certain similarities emerge between the grammar school and further education groups. 
Economic security assumed great importance, especially among the boys. Holidays were 
ranked higher by both groups of girls—appearing at the top of the list for the grammar 
school girls. 

One great difference between the groups was in the position of clothes, ranked high for 
both sexes of the main sample, comparatively low by the grammar school girls, and very 
low by the grammar school boys. This may reflect real differences in social and economic 
background, the young workers probably being responsible for purchasing their own clothes. 

The outstanding difference between the two main groups is unquestionably in this 
sense of responsiblity towards the welfare of their families. This item clearly ranked as top 
with both sexes of the further education group, but was only third with the grammar 
School girls and fourth with the grammar school boys, well behind Equipment for Sports 
and Hobbies. Even allowing for the smaller numbers in the school groups, the tendency 
towards a greater concentration on personal needs seems quite definite there. 


This should certainly induce an attitude of caution towards the widespread 
facile generalisation that modern young working people are irresponsible and 
selfish . . . The following quotations speak for themselves : 

“ I would put it in the bank and think it over. I would ask my mother if 
there was anything she would like for the house, or for herself. Then I think I 
would buy a new bike with all the fittings. And if I had any left I would leave 
it in the bank along with the rest of my savings ” (boy—15 years). '' I would 
give £40 to my Mother and Father so as they could have a ri, go 
the other £10 I would spend on myself and brothersandsisters " 


“If I had £50 I would first put about £30 i i e 
well I would order a ticket for this theatr DA ke Meat Mee de 


e E ee Rus and stretch my little business still further and I 
“ I think the first thing w 
and people at home. Then I would 


p me with my trade and I would also 
I would buy a new rig out $ aned my trade ” (boy—16 years). “ First of all 
h css 8 out, then I would clear the rent for that month for my 
à S01 heus ever was left over would be hers” (boy—16 years). “If I 
f cath sapie on oat a te on à washing machine. Not because I 
E s : ecause I know I'll 
£50 am and er when my mother has raised a family probably ier ires 
of age she nee ome luxuries (girl—17 years). "I would bu o e aen 
clothes because t v ones I have Just now are aged, and if ther y some "sm 
left I think I would have a holiday of some sort. I think I sire any n 
ed ir? pase really good one ” (girl—16 years) wa B. zie dt dor a 
cobi aa N E LT WI Tumor 
Mother, get them a good holiday and enjoy themsely. I o Father ane 
make tablet with everyone's sugar ration ” (es mee would stay home an 
These short Caye ividly reveal not only ieee tu ings of 
personal deprivation, but also the Strong sense of reg, t of the feelings 
family as a unit, and the depth of family ties esponsibility towards the 
It is perhaps appropriate to end with the z 
a well-known multiple store : 1 the words of a 16 year old salesgirl in 


buy tools to help me when 
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... '* Well all I can say is if I ever had £50 I really wouldn' 
be it first as there are really so many things thai need been eee E 
UNE as each other. I would like to give my mother a holiday, as she 
y + every day in her life and shouldn’t really as she has T.B. The house is 
ceding a lot of repair regarding furniture, linen, etc., etc. I would like to stud: 
music every day. My father has just finished a course in watchmaking and 
pe t get a job. I think it would be much wiser if I gave him the money to kee 
ouse and get us food, for after all these are the things you need to live.” E 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS. 
Students.—The wide individual variations in intelli- 


gence and in educational achievement among the young workers investigated 
m the need for early grading on a scientific 


Tequire consideration. Apart fro 

basis so that work for each student may proceed at an optimum pace, there is 

also the problem of the county colleges’ responsibility towards those seriously 

retarded in the basic subjects. The county colleges may have to be brought 

within the orbit of the School Psychological Service, or special provision of 
de to ascertain whether low intelligence, 


trained personnel may have to be ma ) 
oss of schooling, or emotional factors are involved. 


1.—Classification of 


. . 2.—Incentives in Further Education.—The investigation has indicated the 
importance of harnessing the spontaneous enthusiasm engendered by personal 
interests to the service of Further Education. Strongly marked patterns of 
interests were found in th obs, leisure, and personal relationships. 
hose engaged in the wor Education might, therefore, take into 
account : ; 
Vocational interests, as a starting point for understanding the nature of 
contemporary society, for enriching their personalities, and for giving them 

a genuine pride in progressive mastery of their chosen techniques. 
lisation of the importance of con- 


e spheres of j 
k of Further 


Leisure interests, to help them to a real : 
structive leisure activities in the development of a personality. It may be 
their choice of films and books. 


] discrimination in their 
led by this investigation, as a basis for teaching 


possible to induce critica 
paration for citizenship. 


Strong Family Tics, reveal 
social studies, and as a pre 
There may be a danger that Further Education 


3.— Methods.—(4) Activity. EENE i ini 
May become too passive or limited to discussion of theories and opinions. Some 
Sm of projects, student conferences ut job dne cre d toe waluable, 
pe j * subjects’ may have to be reconsidered. 
hole question of ' sub) to help create and foster new 


Ani of Further Education is 1 
n important task d to be provided so that the students can 


interests, Many ' options’ may nee 
have a re y developing latent interests. 
pde p The evidence shows the need for young workers 


5) G Achievement. 
o aa a pee rn they are making progress. Methods may have to be devised 
t recourse to examinations. The importance of 


to brin i t withou i 
g this abou vit in the theoretical subjects. 


targets is especially gre 
students to assume active roles in the 


a need for n f 
th representation in matters concerning them. The 

ing independence and growing 
factor in the maintenance of 


aff .4.—Morale.—There is | 
airs of county colleges, W! : 
Tecognition d fostering of their develop 
desire for adult status ÍS 4 most important 
Morale. 
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5.—Social Relationships.—The importance of satisfactory social relation- 
ships is repeatedly borne out by this inquiry. Girls especially found the ‘ social 
occasions ' of great value. Opportunities to run a refreshment bar, or to enter- 
tain staff, can provide an important part of ' social education.' Sports, e.g., 
football matches, can help in the same way. Incidentally, this need for social 


intercourse, is one where satisfaction is often lacking in the students’ own home 
environment. 


6.—Vocational Guidance.—The figures indicating dissatisfaction with 
present jobs merely serve to emphasise the general need for some form of 
Vocational Guidance for adolescents. The problem is a most difficult one for 
county colleges in their present stage of development, especially as it involves 
the employers who allow their young workers to attend. If the colleges fulfil 
their róle of creating new interests the problem may even be intensified. 
Perhaps in the course of time comprehensive L.E.A. Vocational Guidance 
Schemes will be brought into action which will continue to operate through the 
county colleges, and serve the young worker after he has finished with formal 


Schooling. In the long run such a state of affairs would be to the advantage of 
employers as well as of workers,1 


i 7.—General.—Severe practical difficulties, economic and material, in- 
evitably restrict the planning of fur 


1 ther education. Only by constant testing 
a ES consumers remus and also of the producers methods and 
echniques can we hope to see real pro ess made. on the 
resources of Adult Education as w ie ar eee 


? Colleges might at least perform the f i s 
vocational guidance facilities as are available to then (in ding young workers of n 
Service until they reach eighteen years of age. The need TE "e Youth Employ eee 
by HictnsotHam, M.: The Youth Employment Service (Methuen, 1951, pee ES 36. 


THE VOCATIONAL PREFERENCES OF SECONDARY 
MODERN SCHOOLCHILDREN* 


By MARY D. WILSON 
(Senior Educational Psychologist for Ealing, Middlesex). 


Part I—APPROPRIATENESS OF VOCATIONAL CHOICE. 


II.—Method of investigation. III.—Results of investigation : 

choice related to industrial needs of the district ; 

general intelligence ; (d) vocational preferences 
IV.— Discussion. 


I.—The problem. 
(a) occupations chosen; (b) 
(c) vocational choice related to 

revealed by paired comparisons. 


J.—THE PROBLEM. 
ce is now officially recognised. Few would 


doubt that the child leaving school needs expert help to achieve the self- 
knowledge and vocational information which will enable him to choose from an 
immensely complex industrial field one occupation to suit his abilities and 
satisfy his interests. This work of vocational guidance is at present being carried 
Out by psychologists, youth employment officers pad feathers, all ofwhomanust, 
sooner or later, wonder how seriously to consider the expressed preferences of 


the children themselves. It is certain that some children make wildly unsuitable 
choices ; it is equally certain that others have achieved success by obstinately 
following their own inclinations ; to generalise from either extreme would be 
as unwise as it is tempting- Some general relationship between interest and 
ability has been demonstrated by many workers from Thorndike onwards ; 
but whether such a relationship exists in young persons contemplating their 
future occupations, can only be decided by studying the vocational interests of 
large numbers of unse n in relation to the abilities and _oppor- 
tunites of those children. rlier studies have been restricted to 


THE need for vocational guidan 


the official school-leaving age. " . 
chosen to take part in the investig 
rank and file of the child naira en 
. A ; main pur) 3 3 . : 
us ne nen eui ne hocl leaving age were in accordance with their 
abilities and vocational opportu and ( 
Es er ional choice. 3 . 
aang de pop yer em in America, mainly during the two decades 
betw, a E ES s nad shown children to be alarmingly unrealistic; it was 
qu een the DE d as many as 50 per cent. wishing to enter professional 
occur ati paren ich ae actually available to uS than, Spay ee Wiar 
iub onam o Aure of tlie white-collar job ” has been described as a serious 
reflect me : orientation of American high school education!* and oocasionaly 
pa ion on the Hen the competitive nature of the whole American society. 
Some AE sigations on which such statements were based have been 
etico the SUA ‘on the grounds that the form of question asked would be 
* This 3 ki re fully reported in the author's Ph.D. thesis, Realism in Vocational 
is work is mo! 

Choice (London, 1951)- 5 
7 
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liable to stimulate the phantasies of the children; but the very extensive 

survey conducted by Menger,!* which produced substantial evidence of high 

vocational ambitions, survives this criticism. It is, nevertheless, interesting to 

note that since 1941, the year of Trow's article, American investigations have 

shown a gradual decline in the popularity of white collar occupations, and in a 

recent study by Moser! the pupils of one high school were shown to be able to 
_ make appropriate choiee of vocation. 

In Britain the problem has been less widely studied, and there has been no 
conclusive evidence of a general tendency towards immoderate ambition. In 
1927 Valentine and Ritchie!® found that many grammar school pupils chose 
occupations for inadequate reasons; and some years later Pallister!! showed 
that, in the Dundee area, the wishes of the children were not such as to satisfy 
the industrial needs of the district. Some previous investigators have studied 
appropriateness of choice by relating the ambitions of the children to their 
general intelligence ; Hawkins? carried out his enquiry in a central school, 
Hecker$ in a co-educational grammar school, and Stephen” in four girls’ 
grammar schools. All three found some measure of over ambition, but the two 
Workers in grammar schools found a tendency for the less intelligent pupils to 
have more modest aims. In the enquiry conducted by Hawkins no such tendency 
emerged, possibly owing to the homogeneity of a central school population. 
Like their American counterparts, the children in this country have tended 
to choose disproportionately from a few well-known occupations, but they have 
not, on the whole, shown any unreasonable preference for professions or con- 
tempt for manual work. The work of Freeston? and Jahoda,® with fairly 
Tepresentative samples of children, suggests some measure of over-ambition, 
but not such as to cause serious frustatio 
to become doctors or lawyers must be d 
choose skilled manual work to w 
do semi-skilled manual work ve 


I special efforts “ to give the manual occupa- 
cial scheme.” 22 In Britain, it has not been the 
ce is only average or below to be 
wards preparation for the professions. 


Set : child's fi ]l as 
Be ro nd of, his chosen occupation, Possible iib P therefore, 
include : b 
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(1) í ri of Employment. 
a y comparing children’s choices with occupati istributi 
domuum to the census.1?* cme ^q 
(b) By a follow-up to determine w! 
ambitions.* 
(c) By comparison with the occupational achievements of similar groups 
of young people.” 
(2) Fitness of Candidate. 
(a) By educational status.” 
(b) By general intelligence. '? 
(c) By special abilities. 
(d) By temperament and character. 


Each of these criteria has been used at some time, although the last two 


mentioned have not produced much experimental evidence. Too little is known 
hese qualities, and the tests available 


of occupational requirements in terms of t 
have too little precision for use on a large scale, though they may produce 
interesting results in the han t with a small number of subjects. 
In the present investigation tl f fitness were confined to general 
intelligence and educational background. idi 
. The investigation was carried out in the Borough of Ealing, in the County of 
Middlesex, mainly during the Summer term of 1948. It is not claimed that the 
subjects are a representative sample of the total population of Britain, nor that 
their occupational opportunities are comprehensive ; the district is almost 
entirely urban or suburban, 50 that rural occupations are available only to those 
Who are willing to leave home. "There is, however, à wide variety of industries ; 
8 f employment Jectrical engineering, mechanical 


although the main sources 0 are elec 

enginesring and the distributive trades, no one industry makes the excessive 

emands noted in some other districts," nor 1S there any lack of stimulation for 
ally thought to be char: 


: istic of adolescents, si 
Vocational fanci acteristi a s, since 
ancies gener : i E 
i well-known professional 
here exist, nearby, a f: udio, a P al football 


Club and an airport. 

The enquiry was confined t 
nearly 75 per cent. O the total school 
Vocational interests Was d from t 
questionnaires. On the first th S 


© do when you leave school ? ae 
ere was also a list of eleven. SP pout unrestricted vocational phantasy, 


wimparisons, and a final ques serit , you were suddenly grown up and 
dx W as Supp ai E wish, what would you Ee 2" dp presenting this 
vd lave every thing 00! class, the investigator explained that the answers 
given would be aded as confidential, an the — had no connection 
i : reau or any employer a 
With the Youth Employment Bure? presented to the same children about one 
The second questionnai® ^. was possible- On it the children were asked 
and to answer other questions 


Month after the first, W i 
5 n 3 ccupation, ; : 
© give reasons for their chowe, at os occupations, their attitude to school 
rests, their p ht be relevant to vocational interest. In 
eminded the children of 


about their earlier inte : : 
Subjects and other facts uh migi t DE estigator r 
Presenting the second Cen ain th cine if their pn = vom in the 
es e first, and pointed m d already been given group verbal tests of intelligence 
‘antime. The children E these criteria have been used. 


— i ti 
* References indicate inves 


hether children do, in fact, achieve their 


„mous film st 


o the secondary modern schools which contained 
population. Information about their 
he children by means of two supervised 


ere asked, 


gations in which 
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at the age of 13 plus, and the results of these tests, Moray House Advanced V 
and VI, were made available.* In addition, the head teachers were asked for 
comments on the social and emotional adjustment of the children, who were 
then classified as normal, well adjusted or maladjusted. 

To judge the appropriateness of each child’s choice according to the relation 
between his general intelligence and the intelligence required by the occupation 
of his choice, use was made of the occupational intelligence standards published 
by Burt in 1926.2 These standards recognised seven occupational grades, 
ranging from professional occupations said to require an I.Q. of 150 or more, 
down to the unemployable with I.Q. below 50. In spite of the fact that con- 
siderable time has elapsed since the publication of Burt’s table, it has not been 
seriously challenged. The relative status of most of the occupations listed has 
been confirmed by Cattell* and, more recently, Vernon.2° American norms based 
on testing in the second World War have been published,!* but their accuracy 
is thought to be reduced by the differential effect of the retention of some 
employees in reserved occupations. For the present investigation, Burt's 
standards were supplemented where necessary from other sources.[ Where 


there was a discrepancy between British and American norms, the British were 
preferred. 


the Bureau's placings for one whole year, Ist t, 
ie ee ee year, Ist September, 1948, to 31st Augus 


concerned in the 
between the ages 
Some of these were 
Ealing children pla. 
side Middlesex. Care was taken to exclu 


n S e child was presented with 
Y (or girl) being interviewed b a person O 
(See illustrations adjoining.) 


the simple line drawing of a bo 
indeterminate sex whose hand al. 


* It was later found on restandardisati " 
the intelligence of Ealing children by ae mea TO (ees patticular tests had underestimated 

T Including those already mentioned. Use CES hd > 1 
as used by Menger!? and of Fryer's “ Occupational STE 2 of Lhe Barr-Taussig Scale, 
Society, 1922. gence Standards," School @ 

1 The drawings resembled those in Raven’ Pets 
the idea of using the story completion eed ud Projection (Methuen, 1944) and 
Child Guidance work. Xperience of Mr. Raven's test Í 
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He was then asked to make up a story about this boy (girl) who was fifteen and 
had just left school. The story, as shaped by questions, dealt with the young 
person’s vocational plans, motives, early work experiences and final ambitions. 
On completion of the story, the child was asked whether or not he had identified 
himself with the boy in the story, and the answer to this question was used to 
introduce a discussion of the child’s own attitudes towards his future employ- 
ment. 


SUMMARY OF NUMBERS INVOLVED. 


Number answering first questionnaire . 
Number answering second questionnaire . 
Number answering both questionnaires 


Number of I.Qs. known 

Number followed up . 

Number interviewed 

Number described as maladjusted 
Number described as well-adjusted 


IIL.—RESULTS OF INVESTIGATION. 
(a) Occupations chosen. 


The first purpose of this investigation was to estimate, from data provided 
by the two questionnaires, the degree of realism shown by the children in their 
vocational choice, which is to be distinguished from vocational preference, 
interest and phantasy. The term choice can best apply to the statement of one 
or two occupations which the subject seriously considers entering upon; 


bie cea Pieria involves comparison of the relative attractiveness to the 
several occupations apart from the one whi i ; 
c i : : which he low 
vocational interest is a more d E 
reserved for objectively measured interests ; 
free expression of a wish, wi 
most easily discernible weaknesses in early 


; : suggestive influence whicl 7 It in the 
selecting of some attractive-soundin: occ i AEST. 
previously considered. 8 occupation, which the child has never 


t Including 23 described as nervous, sh ; timi i 
number of maladjusted girls is greater than the pon tawn, fearful, or depressed. one 
head mistresses gave exceptionally detailed co of maladjusted boys because tw 


p mmen: s 
į For a recent discussion of these terms, see = ES personality. 
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of various occupations did not differ significantly* on the two occasions, except 

- that rather fewer boys chose transport work on the second occasion. Stability 

of choice is indicated by the fact that of the 1,145 children who were present on 

both occasions, 81-3 per cent. of the boys and 83-7 per cent. of the girls repeated 
the same choice. 

The most striking 

I and H is the almost complete abs 

The general picture is, in fact, rem 


feature of the list of vocational choices given in Tables 
ence of high grade professional occupations. 
arkably similar to that found by. Pallister, 
particularly in the proportion of boys choosing skilled and highly-skilled 
manual work. Five boys wished to be R.A.F. pilots, and six to be artists. 
Professions such as architecture, veterinary surgery and chartered accountancy, 
were chosen only once each. Of occupations classified as highly-skilled, those 
most frequently chosen by the boys were manual, usually electrical work. 

of skill, accounted for 85 per cent. of the 


Manual work involving some degree unte 
boys’ choices. Verbal comments in fact, seemed to indicate that the boys looked 
upon manual work as the only kind of ' real" work. In one school a boy 


remarked, “ I would rather work—not just write about it" The vest of the class 
applauded this statement. Of the girls, none chose occupations from the highest 
Professional grade, but nine wished to do secretarial work which was classified 
às semi-professional, even though most of the girls clearly thought of it as 
equivalent to shorthand-typing. Nine girls wished to be artists, status doubtful, 
and twelve air hostesses. Of the occupations classified as highly-skilled, the most 
frequently chosen were nursing and shorthand-typing. ‘Teaching is not men- 
tioned at all, except by four girls who wished to be P.T. instructors. Table III 
shows how few of the children aimed at occupations normally requiring grammar 
School education, but there are indications of ambition in the numbers choosing 
Skilled and highly skilled work. The tendency was for à large proportion of the 
children to aim at occupations to which only the most able among them would 
be able to attain. 

lated to Industrial Needs of District. 


b V H m" Re : 
(b) ocational Choice Ke lead to disappointment, not because he lacks the 


f ild’ ice a 5 = 
iral Co EU cp nti abilities required by the occupation, but merely 
because there is little demand for workers in that field. Jahoda® found, for 
example, that too many children wanted to be pr edid carpenters and hair- 
dressers, Such disproportion is particularly liable to am in districts where one 
incustry makes excessively large demands. Where a e er variety of occupations 
is available, it is more likely that there will be somet! «p to suit all tastes. In 
the present investigation the comparison of interest and opportunity, as shown 
in Tables I and II, indicates closer agreement than might be expected, partic- 
ularly in the hoes of the boys. In fact, when only the broad occupational 
groupings are considered, the proportion of school-leavers choosing to enter an 
industry was almost exactly the same as the men of young people up to 
the age of eighteen who were placed in that epa y the Bureau. But more 
detailed analysis shows that of the 20 per cent. w Q Wish to enter the broad 
group of occupations comprising building and woodwork, too many are interested 
in carpentry. In the engineering group, those choosing tool-maling were almost 
Certain to bs disappointed since, in the year for which figures are available, 
Only one boy from à secondary modern school was apprenticed to this trade. 

ther Gésopatinns more popular than available WERE printing, draughtsmanship 

and farming. It is interesting to note that office work of some kind, though not 

Popular pue the schoolboys, and not, on the whole, suited to their abilities, 
* By the chi-square test, P= 5. 
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TABLE I 


VOCATIONAL CHOICE RELATED TO AVAILABILITY OF OccUuPATIONS—Bovs. 


% 


Actual 

No. of Placings 
Occupation CHOSEN (Question 1.a) times 
chosen 


BUILDING 
Bricklaying 
Plumbing 


ENGINEERING 


Mechanical and Motor Engineering 
Toolmaking 


Other engineering and Metalwork 


TRANSPORT 


DEFENCE 
Air . 
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TABLE II 


VocATIONAL CHOICE RELATED TO AVAILABILITY OF OccuPATIONS—GIRLs. 


No. of 
i times 9 
Occupation CHosEN (Question 1.a) oon m 


SHOPS 
Unspecified 
: Specified 


OFFICE WORK 
Typist ... 
Shorthand-typist .. 
General office work 


TELEPHONIST 


NURSING . 
Hospital or unspecified 
Nursery Nurse... 


HAIRDRESSING 


DRESSMAKING 


Factory WORK 


THE ARTS " 
Not involving Self Display 
Involving Self Display ----** 


TRAVEL (Air Hostess) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Don’r Know 
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TABLE III 


GRADES OF OCCUPATION CHOSEN. 


Bovs GIRLS 
GRADE CHOSEN 


% of 824 | % of 645* | % of 801 | % of 675* 


I Professional and 
II Semi-Professional 
III Highly-Skilled 
IV Skilled 

V Semi-Skilled 
VI Unskilled 


1-2 
20-8 
55-4 
19:4 

3-2 


* i.e., of those whose I.Q. was known. There is no reason to suppose that those 
who missed the intelligence test were a selected group. 


was neverthless available for more than 8 per cent. of the youths placed by the 
Bureau. 

The girls’ choices were less in accordance with opportunity than those of the 
boys ; the proportion of girls placed in offices and shops was even greater than 
the considerable proportions who chose these occupations. Hairdressing, 
nursing and to some extent dressmaking were the choices most likely to 
lead to disappointment. 

A follow-up of children leaving at Easter served th 
stability of choice as well as showing how many of the children were actually 
able to enter the occupations they had chosen on the questionnaires. Perman- 


€ ot to be expected with any group of children even after a few 
weeks, and in this investi i i 


e purpose of a check on 


ce even more marked changes. It has already been 
t ) cent. anence of choice between the 
times of the first and second questionnaires —about one month. Where a group 


cond questionnaire until 


significant in relation to ations not 
pU available, particularly z duae of acl bien 
of changes made by both boys and girls indi E: s 
ped ahis A es gitls indicates the abandonment of les 


a Y cases occupations mentioned on the question- 
naires, but ot to the Youth Employment Officer, were precisely ties shown 
has: 


avers in this area, suc] 
rawing, Carpentry, Sport. 


Ornithology, Farming, D 
Girls : Air Hostess Dancing, Telephonist mu i 
. " . R ; NU 5 Ep 
Farming, Journalist, Mannequin, ia Semia iini 
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and second questionnaires due to mere lapse of time was not the same as the 
change noted at the Youth Employment interview. This comparison draws 
attention to an important distinction, between changes which indicate loss of 
interest, and those which are dictated by circumstances. In all, 61-4 per cent. 
of the boys and 78-5 per cent. of the girls were placed in occupations which 
they had chosen either on the questionnaires or in the Youth Employment 
interview ; but where the choices were different the ambition more likely to be 
fulfilled was that stated in the presence of the Youth Employment Officer. 


(c) Vocational Choice Related to General Intelligence. . 
The dan prassniod in Section III (a) indicate that the children, though 


inclined to aim high, did not on the whole choose occupations impossible for 
them to attain fet reasons of education, and Section III (b) suggests that 
disappointment is more likely to be due to the disproportionate popularity of 
Some types of occupation. So far, however, the group has been considered as a 


whole wi aking into account variations in ability within the group. 
e wirigat tamg at there has been some over-emphasis on the factor of 


It may well be tha ; i i 
me bob in vocational success, particularly pa oe —— 
Specifiic abilities and qualities of personality seem likely to make an important 
contribution ; and some attempts have been made to estimate the importance of 
the factor by correlating success in work with scores on intelligence tests.* 
In a recent publication, Super”? comments on the pd us 
importance of general intelligence in skilled sansa work. Xe poss Uny 
exists, therefore, that in the occupations which were chosen by so many of the 
boys taking part in this investigation, guae is not the most 
[RD > E remains, however, th $ ART ee 
a a eos of 1,625 children taking part in the present investigation, 
only 675 boys and 634 girls had worked the v e "po boi boys had a 
mean LQ. of 92-52, with standard deviation of 11.11, m m IIO of 
93-36, with standard deviation of 11 41. In both ipud 1 a iv ig veces 
the mean was negatively skewed on account of the Ke 3n The er to grammar 
and technical schools of the most intelligent od and giris, Tie pun of 
children making choices in accordance with their intelligence are shown in 
Table Iv, 
TABLE IV 
APPROPRIATENESS OF CHOICE IN RELATION TO GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


PERCENTAGES 


Boys Girls 


aras ava bt S 3-6 
Choice below ability «5000077777777 $ 36-1 


Orrect choice ..-----"* ms 


Choice one grade too high 
Choice two grades too high - 
Choice three grades too high 


s r " 0-3 per cent. of the boys and 60-8 per cent. of 
the S dad Seni eem dep Pies are reasons for which such a statement 
S ere -a j 


* See Burtt.? 
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would be misleading. Allowance must be made for the tendency of the children 
to use rather imposing names for comparatively modest intentions. This was 
particularly true of boys wishing to do electrical work. While the neighbourhood 
provides ample opportunity for skilled and semi-skilled work in electrical 
engineering, most of the boys used the term ' electrician ' which is classified as 
highly skilled. Moreover, since the group included children of the lowest but 
not the highest employable grades, there was more likelihood of their choosing 
too high than too low merely by choosing at random.* For these reasons] à 
child was considered to have made a reasonable choice if he selected an occupa- 
tion from the grades adjacent to his own. On this basis, 71 per cent. of the 
boys and 75 per cent. of the girls made reasonable choices. ý 

The tendency of the children to aim high, without going beyond the scope 
of the group as a whole, gave the impression that the more intelligent children 
were more realistic. They certainly chose more appropriately, because they 
would generally be preferred to less intelligent children seeking the same 
employment. Table V shows how, as the intelligence of the children increases. 
so does the proportion of correct choices. This does not necessarily mean, 
however, that more intelligent children are better able to appraise their own 
capabilities. 

TABLE V 

RELATION BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE AND APPROPRIATENESS OF CHOICE. 


Per cent. reasonable choice 
INTELLIGENCE LEVEL 


Better evidence, though still not c 
of brighter children to choose higher 


onclusive, is provided by the tenden! cy 
correlations were found of 


grades: In the present investigation, 
-335 plus or minus -036 (boys) and -284 plus or minus 
hie tional choice. Although it 
: me atistically significant in relation to the 
standard errors, and highly in vi the limited tübge of intelligence 
orrelation of -71+ over the whole 
hat grammar school children, i! 
sen occupations from the higher 


included in the investi 


ar [he same law, operating in the reverse direction, would account to some degree fof 


41 per cent. of Hecker's girl subjects wh 
T And also the underestimation of the Snare e 


1 The correlations were Corrected ~Q. See above, 


s 


when S.D.s is the standard deviation of th ias 
tion of the larger group. © smaller group and] S.D.1 is the standard dev! 
Ts is the obtained correlation. 
1j is the correlation to be calculated, 
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grades—which is practically certain. A marked relationship h 
been established between the intelligence of the children ad a beue. 
required for their chosen occupations, which suggests a possibility that the 
children have some ability to assess their vocational opportunities in relation 
to their fellows. Caution must, however, be observed in drawing this conclusion 
since the more intelligent children are more likely to have parents in higher 
occupational grades. It may, therefore, be evidence of appropriateness of choice 
without demonstrating that the children are capable of realistic self-appraisal. 
Having established that more intelligent children tended to choose higher 
occupational grades, it is interesting to enquire whether any /vfes of occupations 
attracted the brighter pupils. The cross tabulation of I.Q. with occupation 
chosen had features in common with tables showing the intelligence of workers 
actually found in those occupations. Within each group there was a wide range 
of intelligence, but the means were significantly different in some cases. Boys 
choosing clerical work and the Service were among the most intelligent, and 
those choosing the building industry were least intelligent*. Boys choosing 
engineering trades were, on the whole, more intelligent than those choosing the 
building trades (Critical Ratio—3-3), and this remains true when woodworkers 
are included with the building workers and electricians with the engineering 
Workers (Critical Ratio—3:5). Prospective woodworkers were not, however 
less intelligent than prospective mechanics; and were, on the whole, more 
intelligent than those choosing other building trades, such as bricklaying 
Painting and decorating (Critical Ratio=2-02). Of the girls, the most intelligent 
Were those wishing to be shorthand-typists and the least intelligent those 
choosing factory work. Girls wishing to work in shops covered the normal 
Tange, but there was à marked tendency for the more intelligent to specify 
the type of shop which they would prefer (Critical Ratio—3-3). A similar 
tendency may contribute to the lower mean I.Q. of girls wishing to be typists 
rather than shorthand-typists, and to the generally low scores of those choosing 
factory work, without, in some cases, any further detail. There was also a slight, 
though not statistically significant, superiority of those choosing Children’s 
nursing over those not specifying the type. The five most popular broad 
Occupational groups attracted girls in the following descending order of average 
intelligence ; ^ clerical work, shops, hairdressing, dressmaking and nursing. 
Those girls choosing various kinds of office work were significantly more 


Intelligent than cach of the other groups except hairdressing, in which the 
number was rather small. al work does make greater demands on 


Since clerica c i 
intelligence than many othe se differences in some cases merely 


r occupations, the: 

reflect the correlation between intelligence and grade of occupation chosen ; 

ut this is notably untrue in the case of nursing, which, though it attracted girls 

Of slightly lower than average intelligence, is nevertheless, one of the most 

highly-skilled occupations chosen by the girls. Girls choosing nursing were, 
of the intellectual demands of the profession. f 


herefore, less realistic in view 
evealed by Paired Comparisons. 
d out that the relative importance of incentives 


a) y ocational Preferences as R 
g each worker what he considers most 


cap, Wilkins?! has recently pointe | 
ànnot be adequately estimated by askin 
* Mean I.Q.s: Clerical workers, 98 42 1 T 
Services, 96:2 + E 
Building, : 87-00 + 1 e 
+ Mean I.Q.s: Shorthand typists, 100 2 bn 
Factory workers, -0044 E EN . á 
intel It should not, of course, be overlooked tha ren's nursing demands less 
lectual ability than hospital nursing- 
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important. A different picture was obtained by presenting the workers with a 
list of possible incentives to be ranked in order of importance. It is to be 
expected that a similar law will operate ina study of children 5 attitudes to 
occupations; and while the free choice method is suitable for estimating 
appropriateness of choice, it does not necessarily provide the truest picture of 
the relative popularity of various occupations. It is reasonable to suppose that 
when a child is asked what job he would like to do when he leaves school, his 
answer will bear some relation to what he considers to be his abilities or oppor- 
tunites. The paired comparisons method, as used in the present inquiry, 
seems to demand no such consideration, since the child is compelled to choose 
one of each pair, even if he should feel ill adapted to either. The actual lists 
presented to the children prevented totally unsuitable preferences, because the 
eleven occupations had been chosen as within the scope of the children and 
available in the district.* Their relative popularity is shown in Table VI. By 


TABLE VI 
VOCATIONAL PREFERENCES REVEALED BY PAIRED COMPARISONS. 


Boys’ OCCUPATIONS 


GIRLS’ OCCUPATIONS 


1.—Mechanic 


2.—Electrician.. 
3.—Carpenter 
4.—Bus Driver 
5.—Bricklayer .. 
6.—Plumber .... 
7.—Factory-hand .. 
8.—Bus Conductor 
9.—Shop Assistant 
10.—Railway Porter 
11.—Clerk 


the paired comparisons method, electrical v 
to be even more attractive to boys and girl 
from the vocational choices. 
plumbing, which were chosen by relatively small numbi 
by this method to be moderately popular. 

boys entering the building industry in the 


Other occupations, for ex 


Shop Assistant 
Hairdresser... 
Typist .... 
Nurse 
Cashier .... 
Dressmaker . 
Cook 
Bus Conductor... 
Factory Worker .. 
Domestic Servant 
Laundress 


vork and hairdressing were shown 
s, respectively, than had appeared 
ample, bricklaying an 

ers of boys, were shown 
This is important since it means that 


hope of becoming carpenters woul 
presumably not find these alternative trade erical 


other hand, which was chosen by a substa: 
unpopular in the group as a whole, as if bi 


s unattractive. Clerical work, on the 
ntial number of boys, was the most 
oys either welcomed the idea of this 


work or rejected it with vigour. 

Among the girls, work in Shops was shown by the paired comparisons 
method to be the most popular of the eleven Specified occupations, not because 
it was most frequently ranked first, but because few girls actively disliked it. 
Dressmaking, on the other hand, which was placed first by a similar number O 
girls, was also disliked by a substantial number, while comparatively few gave it 
an intermediate position. * 

In general, the investigation of preference by means of paired comparisons 
confirmed the popularity of the three skilled trades—Mechanic, electrician and 
carpenter—among the boys, and shop work, typing, hairdressing, and nursing» 
* Three building trades were included to fit in 


with the work of the Buildi search 
Unit (M.R.C.) at Birkbeck College. Murs She Building Re 
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among the girls. There was also a tend i i i 
t 1 endency, consistent with i 
us eem eed E peon am for ge most st ogee mre ts 
Correlation between the Peat ue of the 2e e d ds 
Ki le nd De pene i These were 47 for boys’ Fea ey lud A iur 
nidi j E lower correlation in the case of the boys is due to their attitude to 
P wo k, which was the most highly-skilled but least popular. This suggests 
Sum: pn requiring more intelligence were more popular only up to a 
Dee ki : would be unwise to predict the continued preference for higher 
‘a ee e yad been — ca Us list. 
xpected, the relation between inte igence i 
£ Ton x revealed by the paired comparisons was ne crie e us 
Sims = ligence and vocational choice. There was found, however, to be 
Gn the ae for certain occupations to appeal more to brighter boys and girls 
cent iu hole, the skilled work of the electrician and mechanic appealed to the 
jM elligent boys, while some transport work appealed to the less intelligent 
all, but statistically, significant correlations between intelligence and 


Preference for particular occupations were : 
Electrical: r= :217* 


Bis: Mechanic : r=:164 
gnificant negative correlations were : 
Railway porter : r—— “172 
Bus conductor : r=—:137 
Pref Bricklayer : r=—:102 
reference for the other six occupations showed zero or negligi " 
with intel e P gligible correlations 
. In relating the girls’ preferences to their intelligence, the following si 
nificant positive correlations were obtained : E SIE- 
Cashier : pee H 
Typist: rel 
Sis: Cook : r—:083 
Bnificant negative correlations were : 
Dressmaker : r—-—-:122 
i r-—-:150 


Factory girl : 

preference for the other six occupations showed negligible relationship with 
elligence. On the whole, those preferred by the most intelligent girls were 
ection with proficiency in fundamental 


o R À t 
oe having an obvious connect i ; y 
chool subjects. The negative correlation of intelligence with preference for 


ressmaking may possibly be connected with its popularity in some classes for 
ackward girls, where the teacher had made a special feature of needlework on 


account of the opportunities of success it gives to girls not gifted in academic 
ing—the most highly-skilled of the eleven 


Work. With reference to nuts 
note the absence of any tendency for it to appeal 


Occupation: Qi E P 
s—it is interesting to é 
This is further evidence that the intellectual 


de the more intelligent girls. ice | 
emands of this work may be overlooked by those seeking it. 


1V.—DIscussion. 
t The study of vocational choice in this one Borough has shown the children 
in Le ambitious, but not excessively S0. Less than 5 per cent. chose occupations 
Msuited to their educational standing as pupils of the secondary modern 


* Standard errors do not, in any case, exceed :04. 
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schools. The attitude of the boys to clerical work was particularly interesting, 
in view of the widely held opinion that ‘ white-collar ’ occupations are generally 
preferred.* The present investigation does not disprove the existence —or the 
importance—of an occupational drift away from productive work, but it does 
draw attention to the error of concluding that attitudes discovered in one social 
group are prevalent in the population as a whole.f In the present group of 
secondary modern schoolboys only those comparatively successful in English 
and Mathematics chose office work ; the rest rejected it with an excess of vigour 
bearing some resemblance to the attitude of the fox who found that the grapes 
were hanging too high. Their realisation that they would not enjoy the work was 
probably genuine ; but the attempt made by many to deny its prestige had in it 
a suggestion of over-compensation, 

The tendency to ambition is shown by the fact that between 25 per cent. 
and 30 per cent. chose occupations well beyond the scope of their general 
intelligence ; the proportion making ‘ correct ' choice was actually smaller than 
that found in some previous investigations.* A study of the nature of the 
inappropriate choices Suggests that the error was perhaps in the terms used 
more than in the choice itself ; many of the inappropriate choices were for 
occupations such as electrical engineering, office work (girls) and dressmaking 
(girls), which do provide scope for less skilled Workers. Further evidence of 
appropriateness of choice is provided by the tendency of the more intelligent 
pupils to choose occupations making greater demands on intelligence. An excep- 
tion to this general rule was the absence of any tendency for nursing to be 
preferred by the brighter girls. When the choices were 'compared with the 
industrial needs of the district, the agreement in the case of the boys was 
remarkably high, although carpentry, printing and toolmaking were dis- 
proportionately popular, and office work too little sought after. There was 
considerable disproportion in the numbers of girls choosing nursing, hairdressing 


and dress-making. It should be noted, however, tha i i : 
r 1 . , ; that the occupations which were 
disproportionately popular, such as carpentry and dressmaking are not in 
themselves unsuitable to the children. The lack of accordance between choice 
and opportunity indicates that some? of the children will have to readjust their 


y ina Brave New World 


leaving at Easter showed tl thos had 
j š 1 at those who ha 
previously desired the less available: occupations inueni) pu UE their 
wishes in the Youth Employment interview. The girls made this kind of 
modification more frequently than the boys, having more need 

en revealed by the method of 


arked relation to the abilities of the children 


£ Perhaps 30 per cent. of the girls—fewer boy e VII, No. 27, p. 305. 
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likely to adopt inappropriate ambitions. Hence the difference already noted 
between the attitudes to professional occupations of British and American 
children. . 

Evidence from the present investigation suggests that children in the 
Secondary modern schools show a healthy desire to climb to the top of the tree, 
but little yearning to move into another part of the forest, where there are 


taller trees. 
(To be concluded.) 
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THE INFLUENCE OF READING ABILITY IN ENGLISH 
ON THE INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORES OF WELSH- 
SPEAKING CHILDREN 


By W. R. JONES 
(Lecturer in Education, University College of North Wales, Bangor). 


L—Introduction. IL—Experimental groups and tests. III.— T'es: results. 
IV.—Further statistical analysis of results. V.—Discussion of findings. 
VI.—Summary and conclusions. VII.—A ppendix. 


A I.—INTRODUCTION. 

IN a previous paper! the writer described an investigation which was undertaken 
in order to find whether the performance of Welsh-speaking (bilingual) children 
in a verbal intelligence test in English differed significantly from their perform- 
ance in a non-verbal test administered in Welsh. The results showed that their 
mean verbal I.Q. was significantly lower than their mean non-verbal TiO 
owing to inadequate reading ability in English. It also appeared that the 
difference observed between the two means tended to diminish as reading age 
in English increased, although the gap between them was not entirely closed 
even with reading ages as high as 10:0 or 11:0 (pre-war level). 

The purpose of the present inquiry was to obtain further information about 
the influence of reading ability in English on the scores of Welsh-speaking 
(bilingual) children in an English intelligence test. 


IL—EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS AND TESTS. 


Two random groups of children were obtained from an English-speaking 
and a Welsh-speaking area of Caernarvonshire, respectively. They consisted 
of all those present in school on the day of testing whose ages fell between 10 : 0 
and 12:0. Answers given by the children themselves to a detailed Language 
Questionnaire* showed that one group was monoglot English and that the 
other was composed entirely of children who came from homes where Welsh 
was always Spoken and whose knowledge of English had been acquired outside 
the home, mainly in school. Head teachers were also asked to classify the 
children according to language background, and in each case their assessment 
agreed with the results obtained from the questionnaire. 

Three tests were used as follows : 


(i) Jenkins’s Scale of Non-verbal Mental Ability was used to measure 
L.Q. relatively free from the reading factor. It was given in English to the 
monoglot group and in Welsh to the bilingual group. Emmett? has shown that 
the test has a high saturation with the general factor and that it is free from the 
spatial factor and practically free from the verbal factor. 

(ii) Moray House Intelligence Test 42 was used to measure I.Q. involving 
reading ability, and it was given in English to both groups. Moray House tests 
have a high saturation with the general factor and also a significant one with the 
verbal factor.? 

(iii) Schonell’s Silent Reading Test B (Test R. 4 
reading ability of both groups in English on the basis 
for this test.4 

* This questionnare, devised by a research pa; i ion 
at Bangor, along lines s E Hofman’ Bilingual Seale oman tr o of Sassi 
E roups, ollows : i : Fi i 
eta E and (ij linguisitically mixed. ^ “8° (i) definitely Welsh; (ii) definitely 


II4 


) provided a measure of the 
of new norms now available 
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i III.—TEST RESULTS. 
(Details of the tests of significance referred to in this section are given in an 
Appendix of Statistical Tables.) 


= The first task was to discover whether the two groups, monoglot and 
bilingual, differed significantly in non-verbal intelligence. It was found that 
there was no significant difference. It also appeared that there was no significant 
difference in variability of scores between the two samples.* The mean scores 
of both groups in the verbal intelligence test were then compared. It was 
evident that there was a highly significant difference of 10-63 points of I.Q. in 
favour of the monoglot group. 
A comparison of the two groups in respect of reading ability in English 
Showed that the bilingual group was significantly inferior to the monoglot 
group. The mean difference amounted to 7-90 points of R.Q. 


IV.—FURTHER STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF RESULTS. 
(Full details of the statistical analysis are given in the Appendix.) 

The results in the previous section indicated that there were in the enquiry 
two groups, monoglot and bilingual, which, in spite of their equality in 
intelligence as measured by a non-verbal test, differed significantly in a verbal 
Intelligence test. Apparently the verbal factor in the Moray House Test, being 
Mainly due to the amount of reading required of the testee,? adversely affected 
the scores of the bilingual group owing to their inferior reading ability in English. 

t was, therefore, desirable to find whether the difference in verbal intelligence 
remained Signiticant, if the two groups, which were already known to be 
Similar in non-verbal intelligence, were also equated as regards reading ability 
in English. This was done by adjusting the verbal intelligence scores to a 
common reading basis by the methods of analysis of covariance. In this manner, 
the superiority of the monoglot group was reduced from 10-63 to 6-27 points of 
si It was evident, however, that this * tessa)” Silence meque lirghiy 

Ignific 

ant. ients in the two groups were also compared. 


Si Correlation and regression coeffic’ ; ro r 
ince no significant differences were found, it was legitimate to consider a way 


9! averaging the respective coefficients. 


V.—DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS. 
Ou t monoglot (English) and bilingual (Welsh) groups, 
Which es peris futelligenicé and ' matched ' in respect of reading 
ability in EL lish, may still differ significantly in an English verbal intelligence 
test, Ap are tiv. ins factor or factors other than intelligence and ability to 
comprehend printed material in English account for the significant difference 
between their adjusted means in verbal intelligence. a 
nswers given by the bilingual pupils to the Language Questionnaire 
Showed that they have little opportunity of using English actively in their 
out-of-school aeon: it was also evident that the teaching of English 
& Second language in the schools does little to remedy this situation ; oral 
h ork, for example, is often neglected, and speaking the language is seldom given 
he first place aD the syllabus. For these reasons, itis tentatively suggested that 
he « residual x f Rem of the bilingual children in the English verbal intelli- 
Sence test, as Tea by the analysis of covariance, may be due to the fact that 


* poc 19827 __ 


c, 153-81 


1:29, d.f. : 
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they find it difficult to “ think in English ” with an adequate degree of facility 
and accuracy as a result of their manner of training and of a linguisitc environ- 
ment in which the passive rather than the active aspect of English as a second 
language predominates. This, however, does not mean that they are similarly 
handicapped in verbal thinking which may be carried on through the medium 
of their mother-tongue. Indeed, there is some evidence to the contrary in the 
present enquiry ; the bilingual group, in addition to the tests already described, 
were given a group verbal intelligence test in Welsh,* and it was found that their 
performance on this test did not differ significantly from that in the non-verbal 
test of intelligence. 

Finally, it is emphasised that any conclusions which may be drawn from the 
present enquiry are bound to be extremely tentative in character, and that 
further researches are required into the relation between bilingualism and 
efficiency in thinking, particularly in verbal thinking, where any confusion as à 
result of bilingualism will be most in evidence; such researches will need 
careful planning in the light of what is already known about the whole relation- 
ship of language and thought. 


VI.—SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


1.— This investigation was undertaken in order to obtain further informa- 
tion about the influence of reading ability in English on the scores of Welsh- 
speaking (bilingual) children in an English group verbal intelligence test. Two 
groups, aged 10:0 to 12:0, were obtained, and the results of a Language 
Questionnaire showed that the one consisted of monoglot English children, and 
the other of Welsh bilingual children, who came from homes where Welsh was 
always spoken, and whose knowledge of English as a second language had been 
acquired outside the home, mainly in school. Both groups were given the follow- 
ing tests : Group non-verbal and verbal tests of intelligence, and a silent reading 
test in English. The non-verbal test was administered in Welsh to the bilingual 
group, and in English to the monoglot group. The other two tests were given 
entirely in English to both groups. 

2.—No significant difference was found between th 
variability of scores on the non-verbal test, 

3.—A highly significant difference was found in favour of the monoglot 
group in both the verbal intelligence test and the silent reading test. 

4.—Since the two groups were already known to be similar in intelligence a5 
measured by a non-verbal test, an analysis of covariance was carried out in 
order to discover whether the difference observed in favour of the monoglot 
group in the verbal intelligence test remained significant, when the two groups 
were also equated for reading ability in English. As a result of adjusting the 


e two groups in mean and 


- * This test was an adaptation into Welsh of Jenkins's Cotswold Mental Ability Test, 
eries I. 

1 Raw scores in Pore tests were converted in 
standard deviation of 15. The difference between mean non- erbal 
standard score was tested. for significance according to (Rey pli oae i oe related 
measures (Lindquist: Statistical Analysis in Educational Research. New York: Houghton” 
Mifflin Co., 1940, pp. 58-59). The results were as follows : i ` 


to standard scores with a mean of 100 and 4 


Sd? Mean Diff. 


19472 19471 -69 0-08 


The observed value of / is insignificant. 
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l mon reading basis, the difference was sub- 
stantially reduced, but remained highly significant. Itis tentatively suggested 
that this ‘residual’ difference is attributable to the fact that the bilingual 
children, as a result of their linguistic environment both in and out of school, 
have not yet acquired the ability to “think in English " with an adequate 


degree of facility and accuracy. 
5.—The bilingual group was a 


verbal intelligence scores to a com 


Iso given a group verbal intelligence test in 


Welsh ; since their mean I.Q. in this test did not differ significantly from their 
mean I.Q. in the non-verbal test, it appears that they are not handicapped in 
verbal thinking which may be carried on through the medium of Welsh. 
6.—The regression of verbal intelligence scores on reading ability scores 
and the correlation of verbal intelligence with reading ability proved to be 


Similar for both monoglot and bilingual groups. — : 
p verbal intelligence test in English 


7.—The enquiry suggests that a grour > 
may not give an accurate I.Q. assessment for Welsh-speaking children, even 
after full allowance has been made for their inferior reading ability in English. 


APPENDIX 
STATISTICAL TABLES 
The difference between monoglot and bilingual groups in non-verbal intelligence 


is tested for significance in Table I: 
TABLE I 


Lor AND BILINGUAL GROUPS I 


Degrees of 
Freedom 
Monog! 63 99-00 9,690-00 
Bilingual 2000000 50 a i 


Compartson or MonoG N Non-VERBAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mean Score | Sum of Squares 


Groups 


Sum or Difference ... 113 210 19,628.51 


Pooled Vari 2. 19,02851/118-173.70. _ 
Standard pd cR Difference (sa V/ss(m + n3) /mno) : 247. 
Critical Ratio : 1—2-10/2:47 —0-85. i 
The observed value of # reveals no signi 
dens results of both groups 1m the ver 
^ni TABLE I 
p BILINGUAL Groups IN V. 


ficant difference between the two groups. 
bal intelligence test are compared in 


ERBAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Comparison or MoNOGLOT AN 


ees of 
Dee edo Mean Score | Sum of Squares 
Groups n 
6 101-81 9,585.75 
Ponoglot m ET 91-18 6,237-41 
T EO 2 
115 113 10-63 15,823-16 


Sum or Difference ..- 


=140-03. ——— 
2-22. 


5 823-16/113= 140-03. 
15,823-16/ fst, nJmny : 


ee Variance (s?) : Difference (sa= 

andard Error of Mean Dionem e 

Crea Ration 1—10:63/2:22—4 79. 
Since the observed valu 

degrees of freedom, it is evident a 

avour of the monoglot group em 


; vell be ond the 1 per cent. point for 113 
exe Le p A a highly significant difference in 
al intelligence. 
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Table III compares the two groups in respect of reading ability in English : 


TABLE III 
COMPARISON OF MONOGLOT AND BILINGUAL GROUPS IN READING ABILITY IN ENGLISH. 


Degrees of 
Groups. Freedom Mean Score | Sum of Squares 


Monoglot .......... 63 93-72 15,252-94 
Bilingual ........... 50 85-82 10,801-41 


Sum or Difference.... 113 7-90 26,054 +35 


Pooled Variance (s?) : 26,054-35/113—230-57. 


Standard Error of Mean Difference (sa= V/s*(n,-nj/njnj : 2-85, 
Critical Ratio: t=7-90/2-85=2-77. " 


The observed value of ż lies beyond the 1 per cent. point for 113 degrees of 
freedom, and clearly indicates that the bilingual group is significantly inferior to 
the monoglot group in reading ability in English. 

The next step is to find whether monoglot and bilingual groups of equal non- 


verbal intelligence differ significantly in verbal intelligence, when the scores for the 


latter variable have been adjusted to a common reading basis. This is done 


by an analysis of covariance (6). The data required for this are given in 

Table IV.: a Eusposeuu reg 
TABLE IV 

Scores or MoNocLor AND BILINGUAL Groups: (X-—READING Quotient, Y=Moray 


House I.Q.). 


Groups. SX? sy? 


Monoglot ..| 64 | 5,998 6,516 | 577,378 | 672,996 | 618,727 
Bilingual .... --| 51 | 4377 4,650 | 386,451 | 430,208 | 405,394 


Experimental Totals....|115 10,375 11,166 


963,829 |1,103,204 |1,024,121 


The results of the analysis of covariance are shown in Table V E 


TABLE V 
REGRESSION AND CORRELATION IN MONOGLOT AND BILINGUAL GROUPS. 


= Sum of Squares and Products Errors of 
eee Correla-| Regres-| Estimate 
Groups Pedon tion sion | ——————— | 
Sx? $ Coef- | Coef- | Sum of Degrees 
i Xy Sy? ficient? | ficient? |Squares* © | 
Freedom 
Monoglt ..| 63  |15,2252-94 8,055.62 9585.75 0-666 | 0-52 29 62 
Bilingual ...| 50 10,801-41 6,314.59 6,237.41 0-769 0-385 2545-85 49 
Sum wee ssi = = = — = - 7,877.14 111 
Average 
within groups| 113  |26,054-35 14,370.21 15,893.16 | 0-708 0-552 | 7,974-84 112 


1 Sxy Sxy E : 
== ay sy m 
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Useful information may also be obtained by a comparison of group regression 
8 


and station coefficients in Table V. 
irst of all, however, it is necessary to calculate the sum of squares of errors of 


estimate, that is, the adj i 
ate, 3 adjusted sum of squares for the experiment as a whol: 
experimental totals in Table IV provide the relevant data for this purpose. eaaa 


(SX)?, (SY)?, (SXY)* . : 
— —— —Wx' h are applied respectively to SX?, SY?, and 


y N N N 
SXY to obtain Sx?, Sy?, and Sxy. The ad 


IS ss ' 
S a whole, is then obtained from the form 


term: $ 
S are whic 


justed sum of squares for the experiment 


(Sxy)? 
ula Sy?— s The value of this 


adj " , ; : 
Justed sum of squares is 8,945-98, and its number of degrees of freedom is one less 


tha 

m es naniber for the total sum. 
The difference between adjusted group means in verbal intelligence is now t 

or significance in Table VI: Nrtesied 

TABLE VI 

ENCE BETWEEN ADJUSTED MEANS IN VERBAL 


TEST OF SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFER 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Errors of Estimate 


Source of Variation 
Degrees of 
Freedom Sum of Squares Mean Square 
ele ea 
oen. ee 113 8,945 -98 = 
Average within groups ---- 112 7,97484 7120 
971-14 971-14 


Between adjusted means 1 


99-88; bilingual group, 93-61 


Monoglot group, 
adjusted means : 


Adjusted means : 
ye between 
—971/71— 13:68. 
the formula, Y —bx, where Y is the 
e deviation of the group mean in 
variable, and b the average 


are derived from 
igence, x th 


The adjusted means 
verbal intellige 


vexljusted group mean in 

reading ability from the general mean i 

i gression coefficient within groups as found in Table V. The observed value of F 

Ndicates that the difference between adjusted means remains highly significant. 
ssion coefficients 1s carried out in Table 


VII The test of significance between regre: 


TABLE VII 


Test or SignrFIcANcE BETWEEN REGRESSION COEFFICI 
BILINGUAL GROUPS. 


ENTS FOR MONOGLOT AND 


Errors of Estimate 
Source of Variation 
Degrees of 
Freedom Sum of Squares | Mean Square 
Average within groups. _--+* 112 7,975 = 
eviations from individual ju n 
group regressions..:-:^^^ à 
Betwee P 
n regression 98 
Coefficients ..... 07 1 98 


F—98/71— 1:38. 
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Since the observed value of F is insignificant, one may conclude that the 
regression of Verbal Intelligence scores on Reading scores is fundamentally the same 
in both groups. 

The difference between the group correlation coefficients for reading ability 
and verbal intelligence is tested for significance according to the method described 
by Snedecor? : s 


TABLE VIII 
TEST OF SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETV 
ABILITY WiTH VERBAL 


Two CORRELATIONS or READING 
ELLIGENCE. 


Group 


Monoglot 
Bilingual 


Difference — 0-215 Sum- 0-037 


sa= 4/0-037 —0-192 1—0-215/0-192— 1-120 


The observed value of ¢ is insignificant, and one may, therefore, conclude that 


te sears —— ability with verbal intelligence does not differ significantly 
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D L—INTRODUCTIOX. ` 

coe the typical classroom lecture, it is more or less expected that students 

Th take notes of the important points made, and will use the notes for reviews. 

2 € competent lecturer frequently aids the students by repeating and emphasiz- 
g the important points, and by slowing up or pausing to permit the students 


to write nates without losing the thread of the lecture. 
The typical instructional film is not usually designed to provide favourable 


ul. c t de 
m see for note-taking. It has few, if any, of the pauses or repetitions likely 
e made by a good face-to-face instructor. However: suwe t many other 
parable as teaching media, it seems worth- 


seem the lecture and film are compat’ i 
hile to investigate the extent to which note-taking during film showings 
might affect measured learning from films. The only published study related to 


is problem, known to the writers, dealt with the contribution of note-taking 
9 learning from a filmstrip on the subject of taking depth soundings with a lead 
ine and sounding machine. In this study, by P. E. Vernon, the problem was not 
quite the same as the one in the present study since the rate of development of a 

Imstrip can be adjusted to permit the students to take notes without missing 
any new material which might appear on the screen. With these differences in 
mind it is still worthwhile to note that Vernon found that note-taking did not 


Contribute significantly to learning. 
SIGN AND PROCEDURES. ~» 

s, comprising the freshman class of a 
The sample was divided at 


IL.—EXPERIMENTAL DE 


s Two hundred and sixteen student 
mall liberal arts college, participated in the study. 
random into four approximately equal groups. . 
] methods were employed with each of two films, 
Ocean Survival and Safety. The two films were sections 
f television training broadcasts to Navy 
] Devices Centre. Each was a black-and- 


white, sound film, about twenty minutes in length. 
; the students were simply shown the film, followed 

f the film test (Film Only Method). 
took notes while seeing the film. 


In t C thod the students 
he second met as over, the notes were collected and the test was 


ecordings O 
t the Specia 


k notes during the film showing, 
he showing, and then, after the 
Notes plus Review Method). 


the students too! 


review 
ved the notes for ten 7 d à 
Notes were collected, took the test (Film plus 
s conducted under Contract N6onr-269, 
f the Office of Naval Research. This 
taff of the Instructional Film Research 
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For each film, one group took the film test without having seen the film. 
This control group was used to determine what the students knew about the 
subject before receiving any instruction. 

One group (A) served as the control for- both films. 

The second group (B) was given the Film Only Method for both films. 

The third group (C) was given the Film plus Notes Method with High 
Altitude Flying, and the Film plus Notes plus Review Method with Ocean 
Survival. ` 

The fourth group (D) was given the Film plus Notes plus Review Method 
with High Altitude Flying, and the Film plus Notes Method with Ocean Survival. 

The methods were alternated in this manner for the groups to reduce the 
possibility that the superiority of one method over another might arise merely 
from a superiority of one group over another. 

All the film groups saw the films in a dimly-lighted room, which had enough 
light to permit note-taking. 

The tests covering the content of the films were of the multiple-choice 
objective type. The test on High Altitude Flying contained fifty-five questions ; 
the test on Ocean Survival contained fifty-seven questions. The tests were 


administered during the same period as the film showing. No delayed recall 
tests were given. : 


IIL—Rzsurrs. 


Before testing the relative effectiveness of different teaching methods, 
each method given to a different group, it is important to find out how com- 
parable the groups are to begin with. The students in the four groups were 
compared with respect to measures of general intelligence, reading comprehen- 
sion, and science aptitude. The tests included the Otis Gamma I.Q., the A.C.E. 
Psychological Examination, a test of Reading Comprehension, and the 
Co-operative Natural Science Test. It was found that the groups were entirely 
comparable on each of the four tests. The slight differences found may be 
ascribed to sampling error (see Table II in Appendix). j 


The results for the different treatments, for each film, are summarized in 
Table I, and are given in detail in Tables III and IV in the Appendix. 
TABLE I 
AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF CORRECT ANSWERS ON FILM TESTS. 


Oud " High Altitude Fi lying Ocean Survival and Safety 
No Film (Control Group) ... 33-59; H 
Film and Notes ........... 57-652 30.18 
Film, Notes and Review .... 60-7% 63-0% 
Film Only.......eeeeens 61-8% 71 18 


First, both films successfully taught the students. For each of the three film 
groups, on the average about 60 per cent. of the items on each film test were 
answered correctly, while the students in the No Film Group answered only 
about 30 per cent. of the items correctly. Thus there was a large net gain in 
information. é . 

Second, for each film, the Film Only group earned the highest average (mean) 
per cent. score. For the test on High Altitude Flying, students in the Film Only 
Group, answered 61-8 per cent. (34 out of 55) of the items correctly, students 
jn the Film plus Notes plus Review group answered 60-7 per cent. of the items 
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* 
Correctly, and students in the Film 
y, 1 plus Notes group answered : 
E of the items correctly. For Ocean Survival the posee pre Len 
Mr eefi : L per cent. for the Film Only group, 63-0 per cent. for the Film 
Notes plu i $ ilm 
rönn. plus Review group, and 59-1 per cent. for the Film plus Notes 
Third, the pattern of results applied to both films F 
, the 0 . For Ocean Survival 
in the differences in favour of the Film Method Only were E ed 
d significant. Furthermore, the fact that the direction of results -— 
3 sistent for both films gives us ground to be confident that repetition of the 
a sna cid with similar films and populations would confirm these findin, 
5 Cut 999 times out of a 1,000. It should be noted that these results are limited 
earning as measured by immediate tests since no delayed recall tests were 


given. 
IV.—DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS. 

E The most reasonable inference from the data is that, with the films used, 
ne actually interfered with learning from the films. These films lacked 
io ee pauses and repetitions for note-taking, and therefore, the attempt 
K ake notes interfered with the students efforts to learn from the films 
" mong other factors, this could be due to division of attention. Review of the 
totes apparently aided in reinforcing recall of the specific points written down 
ut did not compensate for interferences caused by taking notes. à 
K These results are consistent with the findings of Jaspen,! Roshal,? and 
urtz, Brenner and Walter? In three separate studies, these investigators 
' by some activity with a relatively 


found that the attempt to “ participate ” t 
ed in a learning loss. Jaspen found only with a 


ast-moving film actually result ; 
slow-moving film employing repetitions, and a leisurely rate of development 
oes a “ participation ” exercise facilitate learning. ' 
. The main practical implication of the present study is that when the 
instructional film is employed, the teacher should instruct his students to 
Concentrate their attention on the film, try to “ keep-up ” with it, and avoid 
stractions from watching and listening to the film. However, Vander Meer® 
ound that the provision of printed study guides which were studied by the 
d in increased learning from 


Students before and after the film showing, resulte 
Ims. Therefore, if it is believed to be desirable for students to have prepared 


Notes for pre-film and post-film study, the provision of printed study guides 


might be considered. 
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VL—SUMMARY. 


1.—This experiment was conducted to discover the value of taking notes 
while viewing an instructional film. The study was performed by testing four 
groups of college freshmen to determine how well they mastered the content of 
two films under different conditions of note-taking. 

2.—Two films were shown, in combination with each of three methods. 

3.—In the first method, the students were simply shown the films, after 
which they took the test on the film content. 

4.—In the second method, the students were instructed to take notes while 
watching the film. Immediately after the film was over, the notes were collected 
and the test was administered. 

5.—In the third method, the students took notes during the film showing, 
reviewed the notes for ten minutes after the showing, and then, after the notes 
were collected, took the test. 

6.—A fourth group (control) was given each film test without having seen 
the film to find out how much college freshmen knew about the subject of the 
films. 

7.—Test data for 216 students showed the following results : 

(a) Taking notes while watching the film resulted in reduced test scores. 

(b) Review of the notes before taking the test resulted in slight gains over 

note-taking without review. 


(c) The highest test scores were made by the group that watched the 
films without taking notes. f : 

8.—The principal implication of this study is that taking notes while 

watching an instructional film of this type seems to interfere with learning 

from the film. Related studies have shown that only when the film develops 


very slowly, with pauses and repetitions, can students improve their learning 
by some participation exercise. 


VII.—ArPENDIX. 
TABLE II 


MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, FOR Four MATCHING Tests, AND F. 


-RATIOS FoR TESTING 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF INTER-G. 


ROUP DIFFERENCES. 


Pak Total 
Test Sample 


Otis Gamma I.Q. : 


211 
115:3 
944 


211 
59-5 
26-8 


21 
45-4 
25-6 
Test : 
Mean 
S.D. 


213 


24-2 


* For 200+ and 3 degrees of freedom, F-05— 2.695. 
than 1-0. Therefore, it may be concluded that there is 
differ significantly on any of the four matching tests. 

Note.—The number of cases is not constant for an: 
failed to take each test. 


All the observed F-ratios were less 
no evidence that the four groups 


Y Sroup because one or more students 
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TABLE III 


MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND TEST RELIABILITIES FOR EACH FILM, BY TREATMENT. 


High Altitude Flying Ocean Survival 


Treatment 
Group] N | Mean} SD N |Mean| SD 


34-0 | 6-7 | 7 50 | 40-5 | 5-6 
31-7 E 55 | 33-7 | 68 


= Review 33-4 47 35-9 | 6-5 
otal Experimental 

Group y 5 33-1 36-6 | 7-0 
Control 18-4 175 | 3-7 


Richardson Formula 20. Based on 55 items in “ High 


* Reliability based on Kuder-Ri aes Survival ” test. 


Altitude Flying " test, 57 items 1^ 
TABLE IV 


S AND SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES AMONG TREATMENTS. 


DIFFERENCE: 


Higher Altitude Flying Ocean Survival 


: Film 
> Control Film and Control 
| S Only Notes 


Film Only $ roa saas minen 
Film and Notes : X 
Film, Notes and Review . 


evel of confidence. All unmarked differences fail of 


cent. | 
1 or better. 


is determined b 
e is de n for the group at the top of the column. 


. .*Significant beyond 0-1 per 
Significance at the 5 per cent. leve! 


Norr.—The si of the difference! a 
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FOOTNOTE ON ‘“‘ PRACTICE EFFECTS BETWEEN THREE 
CONSECUTIVE TESTS OF INTELLIGENCE ” 
By E. A. PEEL 


Since the publication of my paper on the practice effect between three con- 
secutive tests of intelligence which appeared in this Journal of November, 1952, 
Mr. W. G. Emmett has kindly informed me that the three tests used by the Derby 
authority in 1950 /51, and referred to by me in Table II (page 197), were standardised 
on the Derby population. This means that any discussion of the differences between 
the three means is irrelevant to the problem of practice effect, for under such 
conditions of standardisation these effects are incorporated into the norms. The 
data, therefore, of Table II tell us nothing about practice effect. This criticism, of 
course, does not apply to the Grimsby data, which can be used without question for 
any discussion of practice effect. 

Fortunately, I have been able to obtain practice effect data from two other 
authorities where the tests were standardised on outside areas. The first is a large 
urban area, and the tests are taken at an interval of four months. The results are 
given below in Table I: 


TABLE I 


September, 1951 102-42 


January, 1952 .. 105-94 


Practice Effect .. 3.52 


The second authority is a mixed urban and rural county, where two tests are 
taken atan interval of two months. The sample does not include some of the weaker 
children. Practice effect has been calculated in Table II for boys and girls together. 


TABLE II 


November, 1951 


January, 1952 


Practice Effect 


These results, showing a practice effect of some 3.5 points of I.Q. over an 
interval of six months, and of some 6 points of I.O. over an interval of two months, 
suggest that practice effects do not fall off very rapidly, if, indeed, at all. Both 
practice effects come well within the range of effects that I have obtained from 
populations tested over a monthly interval. 

I am very much indebted to Mr. Emmett for calling my attention to the 
conditions of standardisation in Derby. 
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An Experimental Study of Methods of Teaching 
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I.—Punrosr. 

The purpose of the study was to determine, experimentally, by means of 
Covariance-analysis, the relative efficacy of three methods of teaching English in 
Secondary modern schools. By ' efficacy ' was meant level of achievement in (a) the 
mechanical aspects of written English ; (b) written expression ; (c) reading ability ; 


and (d) general knowledge. 


lL—Tur TEACHING METHODS. bres & 

The three experimental teaching methods were called * Project, Formal ' 
and 'Oral' The Project method aimed to relate English to the interests and 
-operative projects and other 


environments of the pupils through individual and co j 
activities, practical and social in nature. No formal lessons of any kind were taken, 


and corrective teaching was incidental to the project work. The formal approach, 
on the other hand, consisted of specific lessons, exercises and drills on the mechanical 
aspects of written English, on composition writing and on reading. Definite periods 
were set aside for corrective teaching and drills on common errors. The third 


method ‘aimed to develop expression and correctness side by 
, the Oral approach, Classwork consisted mainly of lecturettes, con- 


Side, the one helpin| D tions, play-actu USSL an 
, ping the other lay-acting, discussions d 
vi ] compost ] 

ersation groups, story-telling, ora! 1 1l these provided a basis fi 


Other activi f und the S oken wor 
activites revolving iR tactic us three methods, the content of studies was 


Subsequent wri k. I : 
controlled d SES trib of weekly lesson assignments to the teachers who 
Participated in the experiment. The time factor was also controlled, 320-360 minutes 
being devoted to English lessons each week. 


x months’ duration and took place in the boys’ 
> à the City of Birmingham im sack school, six 
ini 2 in the experiment. ree classes in each 
nck clames and dr irte ee LT. 20 eam ee er ait nts 
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N= 
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II.— Sources or Data. . 
d The experiment was of six m 
departments of six modern schools i 
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permitted the extraction of differences ascribable to (a) methods; (b) schools ; 
(c) age groups; (4) ability groups ; and (e) error. 

The teachers numbered thirty-six and were equally representative of (a) older, 
experienced teachers of 25-30 years’ experience; (b) ex-servicemen who had been 
trained under the Emergency Scheme ; and (c) younger men who had been normally 
trained. Wherever possible, the teachers were allowed a free choice of method 
according to their interests and teaching abilities. In general, the older men chose 
the Formal method while the emergency-trained men and the normally trained 
younger men selected the Project and Oral methods. Unfortunately, it was not 
possible to secure independent estimates of teacher-differences, and this constituted 
a serious limitation on the design of the experiment. 

The covariance-technique was used as the method of analysis in order to reduce 
error, thereby increasing the precision of the comparisons. Separate analyses were 
computed for each of the several tests of English. Each analysis was based on the 
class means, classes withinschools being made equal in size by the random extraction 
of cases. The technique then permitted estimates to be made of the components of 
heterogeneity which had been previously controlled by the design of the experiment, 
and, by the use of regression, enabled allowances to be made for differences in the 
initial mean achievement levels of the methods groups. The significance of differences 
remaining in these groups was then tested in the customary manner. 


V.—Summary or RESULTS. 

(a) The Mechanical Aspects of Written English.—Analysis of the final results 
of the tests of capitalisation, punctuation and sentence structure indicated that the 
mean performance of classes exposed to the Formal method was significantly higher 
than that achieved by either the Project or Oral methods. It must be remembered, 
however, that the chief claim, which is usually advanced in favour of ' activity ' 
or ‘ project ' methods is not that they induce a high level of mechanical attainment, 
but that they contribute to the independence and emotional development of 
children. So far as the tests of spelling and English usage were concerned, the three 
methods were found to be equally efficacious. 

(b) Written Expression.—Written expression was measured by means of four 
types of compositions : (i) simple reproduction of a story ; (ii) narrative-descriptive ; 
(iii) imaginative ; and (iv) expository. Significant methods differences in favour of 
the Formal approach were secured in the narrative and imaginative essays. In the 
other two topics, the adjusted variances approached significance, but fell just 
short of the 5 per cent. point. The Formal method tended to be superior, and in this 
respect the findings were consistent with the results of the capitalisation punctuation 
and sentence-structure tests. ' 

(c) Word Meaning and General Knowledge.—The learning of the meaning of 
words and the acquisition of general information seemed to proceed best if teaching 
consisted mainly of activities revolving round the spoken word. Neither research 
projects nor formal exercises were as effective as lecturettes, class discussions an 
other oral activities as a means of increasing the pupils’ meaning vocabularies 
and their level of general knowledge. Even so there was little direct evidence in 
this study of any transference of facility in word meaning to written English. 

(d) Reading Ability.—At the beginning and end of the experiment, all classes 
were given both a word recognition test and a reading comprehension test. In the 
first-named test, the initial general mean of classes in the age-group 11:0—12-0 years 
was 10-4 years, stream means being 12-3 years (A), 10-1 years (B) and 8-9 years (C). 
In the age-group 12-0—13-0 years, the initial mean was 11:3 years, the mean for 
A, B and C streams amounting to 12-6 years, 11-5 years, and 9-9 years, respectively. 
In the final test, the class gains tended to be commensurate with increase in menta 
age. There was no significant difference ascribable to methods, due to the equitable 

distribution of gains between the methods groups. This also occurred in the reading 
comprehension tests, in which all classes, irrespective of methods, showed con- 
siderable improvement. Thus, in the age-group 11-0—12-0 years, the mean reading 
age of the pupils rose from 9-11 years to 12-9 years; with the older pupils, there was 
an increase from the initial mean of 10-5 years to a mean of 12-11 years. 
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THE PROBLEM. 
" The main purpose of the ir 
a of three visual methods o 
1ree methods were : 
(a) A film strip alone. 
(b) An educational visit alone. g . 
(c) Combined use of both visit and film-strip. 
m was also desired to find out if there were any differences in results from different 
levels of (pupils) intelligence, from different types of teachers ('goodness of 
instruction '), from different types of schools (qualities of ' tone ". Moreover, the 
investigator attempted to discover whether the latter variables could effectively 
influence and alter the results in the three teaching methods under test. : 


over the comparative effective- 


vestigation was to disc 
factual knowledge. The 


f teaching as means of giving 


em, namely, " A Dairy " and EE. 
d film-strips, “ Milk ” and “ How a 
le the visits were made to a local 
f the film-strips and the visits to 
ed method, therefore, took 


Tug Topics. 

. Two were used to investigate the probl 
Newspaper Works." Copies of Common Groun 
Newspaper is Produced,” were purchased, whi 
newspaper works and a local dairy. The showing of the 
the works were each of one hour's duration, the combin 


‘Wo hours. 


various kinds of ' new type ' 
Questions. T vered t eld of the topic with emphasis on the main 
Processes M sg tested memory and comprehension. The tests were set 
exactly one week after the time of actual instruction. The dairy test showed a 
Teliability coefficient between odd and even items 0) “93, the newspaper works one 
of -92, and bot! ts had the spread and discrimination necessary for a sound test. 
5 both tests na s only, the investigator himself. 


€ whole of the papers were marked by one person 


Tue T 
E Tests. . 
answers and consisted of 


Each test required forty € 
4 | he whole fi 


a Lancashire industrial town. 
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1 pupils aged 14-15 years. 
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s in the newspaper experiment 
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about gh all available test ^, is available within the thesis, for the purposes of 
t the newspaper experimen 1 investigation was only carried out with the 


© present research work full statistica 
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results of the dairy experiment. The following table deals with the latter and shows 
the mean results for the three methods of teaching, the three levels of intelligence, 
the three types of teachers and the three types of schools. 


THE DAIRY EXPERIMENT. Maximum Mark=40 


The Variable Mean Marks 


Methods Film Strip 14-17 Visit ....17-29 Combined 20-58 
Teacher Types «| Poor ....15-74 Average 15.72 Good 20-66 
School Types .....| Poor, ....14-61 Average 17-03 Good  ...19:63 
Intelligence Levels ..| Lower ....12-43 Middle ...18-09 Higher. ...21-45 


Again, it is seen that the combined method is best, the visit method second 
best and the film-strip poorest; moreover, very good results are also obtained for 
good teachers, good schools and from pupils of higher intelligence. It must be 
remembered that in the combined method teaching time was doubled. Analysis of 
variance was used to test the significance of the general differences in each of the 
above variables, and in all cases these differences were proved significant at the 
1 per cent. level. When ‘t’ tests were applied to individual differences between 
two means, with the exception of two cases, significance at the 1 per cent. level was 
proved again. The two exceptions were the difference between the average and poor 
schools (significant only at the 5 per cent. level), and the difference between average 
and poor teacher types (not significant even at the 5 per cent. level). 

Investigating the influence of the other variables (e.g., intelligence) on the mean 
results of the three methods of teaching under test, a series of three analyses of co- 
variance was conducted. These used the test marks with firstly the pupils' intellig- 
ence quotients, Secondly teacher type marks and finally type of school marks as the 
initial marks influencing the test marks. The following table shows the resulting 


values of the method means after the influence of these other variables had been 
removed. 


Methods 


Film Strip Visit Combined 


Unadjusted Mean 


& "is 14- ` 20-58 
Mean Adjusted for Inte 14:05 UE 205 


B 
Mean Adjusted for Q uality of Teaching 14-09 


j : 21418 
Mean Adjusted for Quality of School 14-17 16-76 1:1 


16-73 21-14 


In all cases F and 't' tests applied to the diff i means 
showed significance at the 1 per cent. | esc reo er a 


from the intelligence of the pupils, qu 
was still best, the visit second best, 


ailable ones to get proportiona 


5 t was proved that interaction of methods with 
teacher types and methods with schools were both very strong and significant at the 


1 per cent. level. When the interaction of methods X Schools variance was used a5 
the 'error' term to test difference in method means, these were still shown 25 
significant to at least a level of 5 per cent. except for one difference—that between 
visit and film-strip methods. When the method means differences were teste 
against the interaction of methods X teacher types variance as the ‘error’ tern 
they all failed to satisfy even the 5 per cent. level of significance. 


1 
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ods to be compared were : 4 
AP) scheme used by individual markers bas 
ith credits and debits wh 


le of marking W! 
Punctuation, Handwriting Syntax, Sentence 


(b) > Subject Matter. —. 
A “ teamed-impressionistic "^ (TI) method in which marks awarded are the 
aggregated spontaneous impressions of a team of four markers. 

one A mark scale of 0-30 was used for both methods. Forty composition scripts, on 

n Pie only, randomly selected from an actual selection examination, were 

S ked twice by each meth asions, with intervals of four 

NODE by a group of eight pra From these markings it was 

(a) Sible to obtain several sets of marks: | 

Impression marks gi i vidual markers (I-I). Although not 
in comparison, analysed to afford a measure by 
thods could be judged. 


involved in the main C : 
Which the success of the two main, me i 
f all the possible combina- 


i Teamed marks provided by seventy teams made up 0 
(c) tions of four markers selected from eight (TI). » 

(a) Analytic marks given by eight individual markers (AP). 

» (e), (f) Re-markings of each of the above groups. 

8n In addition, the marks awarded to the individual elements of the AP scheme 
wens analysed separately for both markings. Questionnaires completed by the 
mem were analysed to study their attitudes to the two marking methods under 
W. 


(the The success of an 
"Le Ont to which his marks agt? ht 
[n Onsistency ” (the extent to which his marks in one r i 
wn in a re-mark), but it was expected that a relationship would be established 
etween the two measures. ‘Both the coefficients were 

Oment correlation methods SU S ted by analysis of variance. The latter device 
1 f the separate elements of the AP scheme 
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when the correlation devices would have proved impracticable by their very number 
or undesirable on account of the coarse mark scales. . . 
For the three different methods of marking, the results from analysis of variance 


techniques were : 


Method Marking Av. Marker Av. Marker 
Compatibility Consistency 


GEI ix 736 p 
ividual Impressio! -735 861 


Analytic-Points “861 Y 
gene Be -863 907 


:918 


Teamed Impression 
917 


Re-mark 


the compatibility coefficients for the TI marking being deduced only from the 
matching of teams with non-common members. 
The comparative results for each of the seven elements of the AP method were : 


Element Marking Compatibility Consistency 
Reliability Reliability 


Spelling 910 
Re-marking “880 
Punctuation First :921 
“914 
Writing ere 725 
i “614 
Syntax Firs: -509 
Re-marking . 555 
Construction BiU zess oi -645 
Re-marking . “755 
Vocabulary First -588 
Re-marking . 560 
Matter First +632 
Re-marking . -595 


An unexpected result revealed by the marks for separate elements was the range of 
standards adopted by individual markers. Thus, for example, for Writing (Re-mark) 
which had a maximum of two marks, the mean mark awarded ranged from :563 
to 1:763 and for Vocabulary (First marking) from 2:675 to 5-25 out of a maximum 
of eight. As, in the actual selection examination in the Authority using the scheme, 
absolute reliance had been placed in the self-contained nature of each element, 
it followed that a child fortunate enough to have his script marked by the most 
lenient marker in each element would, in the first marking, have a mark based on a 
mean of 12-9 and that a less fortunate child having his script marked by the most 
severe marker in each element would have his total based on a mean of 20-3. 

The main conclusions drawn from this experiment were : 
(1) By all criteria, the TI method proved superior to the AP method, and both 

were superior to the 1-I method. f 
(2) As discriminating instruments all three retained the same order of effectiveness. 
(3) All three methods returned results superior to those from previous investiga- 

tions suggesting either or both of the possibilities that 

(a) the sample essays used in the experiment were drawn from a greater range 

of ability than those in previous researches, or that : 
(b) the instructions both for marking by impression and for marking by points 
were more precise than those used in previous researches. 
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(9) Repetitive Knot-tying. 

(10) Copying Knot patterns. 

(11) Lino-cutting. 

(12) Pin-pricking (Hand-eye co-ordination). 

(13) Pencil tracing between lines (in form of a competitive race track). 


(c) Assessments of Interest and Background. 
(14) Interest Questionnaire. 
(15) A Home Equipment Questionnaire (Pictorial). 

Thorough preparation of the practical tasks ensured sustained interest within 
the groups during testing and the timing of some of the activities introduced a 
competitive element. 

The scoring of the practical tasks was made as objective as possible and based 
on the agreed marking schedule of three judges. In the study some attention was paid 
to the validity of the scoring techniques. 

During the first fifteen months of woodwork training, two independent estimates 
of craft ability were obtained from the craft teachers concerned. Estimates were 
obtained on a five-point scale and teachers were requested to rate each boy in 

. relation to the ability of the “ best ” first-year boy attending their respective centres. 
This enabled a craft teacher to award a high or low grade with confidence and each 
teacher had experience of at least eighty other first-year boys. In addition, à 
practical woodwork test, involving the basic tool operations, was applied at the end 
of the fifteen months. Each tool operation was assessed by the teachers and an 
overall estimate of workmanship on this particular task was made. All estimates 
were given on a seven-point scale. These estimates were converted to standardised 
scores and the ^ollowing inter-correlations were obtained : 


THE INTER-CORRELATION OF MEASURES DERIVED FROM PRACTICAL Woopwonk TEST 
AND THE FIFTEEN MONTH GENERAL ESTIMATE 
3. 4. 5. 6. 7 


js 

Ja WORNI au decurio Meca end — :36 57 55 56 31 -59 
2, Pening = — 34 -22 -30 -34 -22 

; Sawing secor n — = — 65 76 -54 48 
4. Sawing with grain . — — = a 71 45 +40 
S Pane 25 ance = s4 — — 61 E 
6. Paring slope .... , = : -27 
7. 15 Month Estimate os. asese es esos = 


From these criterion measures the fifteen-month ge: tima a 
the most important and regression weights poke ae iq a 
compound criterion was derived which included the following : (i) the fifteen- 
month estimate; (ii) sawing; and (iii) workmanship. di 

Twenty-four variables were derived from the tests and sub-tests of the initial 
battery. The scores were converted to standard scores and correlated with the 
compound criterion scores. The following table shows the inter-relationship observed 
among selected variables employed in the final analysis. à 


THE INTER-CORRELATION OF THE INITIAL BaTTERY VARIABLES AND THE COMPOUND 


2 CRITERION. 
dese : sow d d 8. 7. 8 9 310. HL TB. 19 
1. Criterion ........... -30 -18—06 -17 -30 -26 -20 -i8 P Hi 12H 
2. Space G.T.80 4 — 41 -29 .37 .35 -31 -18 40 .29 .31 -06 -35 
$ MOL Verbal... — — 65 64 -33 .23 .26 .36 -34 -28 -03 19 
4. M.H. Verbal . = x Ma SH 12 cas ee Oe COINS dE 
E OUO a : = lS BL BR p Aa 38 25 01 55 
d utting .... ay men wr iue fe 1 j ; i ] E? 
7. Dexterity and Control. 26 E Ed 4 = a 24 
8. Copying Knots 4 = 49 3 3 dis 
9. Cube .... de he dE 280 
10. Lino = dà o0 3o 
11. Arrangement T, Ob d 
12. Interest .. 42 
13. Equipment ...------- ee 
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of the general Ex es. The work-sample tests yielded higher validitie the apne 

NM. ene y tests or Bradford's Lattice-Ruler Drawing Test. : Te Sar 

Thé, Tuferost idity comparable in magnitude to that of the work-sa aca, 

E need proved most consistent and showed on dl cim 

with the ae m b taie It may be observed that it gave a negative iiec 

reported BE M e on This appears to be in agreement with Be 
ie unweighted multipl for th lect i i 

andy ight ple r for the se ected variables li 

ata —— rwas 497. From the point of view of Shes tee the nee MS 

battery show es itle value, but generally speaking the tests within th sg 

ees fone ed consistency with the functions they purported to meas S anal 
nt inter-relationships may be observed. ee 


BENE 
—A— CONCLUSION. 
"t eva c motor performance tests can be devised for group administrati 
and pen S eleven plus, and may be used in conjunction with the well-known paper 
cil tests, provided modification is made in the mode of ears ies ces 
7 i 
assessment of interest in practical 


Suita ` 
s i techniques may be made available for the 
y and the quality of home equipment. With reference to this study, it 
, it was 


€vident that class-t ili 

aint a ass-teacher assessments of woodwork ability, in : 

is du emphasise differences in motor ability rather es ve] zu. dr of 

trainin ing testing techniques to show differences in craftwork skill durin lasi 

ie attention should be paid to ability to see space relationships MEAS 

plish simple motor tasks of the work-sample type quickly, general NL 
y; 


an i i i 
d especially to the child's present interest in practical activity. 
est in Practical Topics,” Brit. J. Educ. Psych 
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and colour tests and ân assessment of work submitted from the candidates’ previous 
schools; and (b) subsequent terminal and sessional results at the end of the first 
and second year of the two-year course involving English, arithmetic, geography, 
history, object drawing (i) of objects and (ii) of plants and figures, pattern drawing, 
research, free composition (first year), and vocational work (second year). 


"TECHNIQUE. 

As the main problem was to measure the effectiveness of the entrance examina- 
tion as an instrument of selection and prediction the problem of selecting a criterion 
arose, and then of relating this to the entrance examination. At least two possibilities 
presented themselves: (a) the sum total of the assessments in the art subjects at 
the end of the second year (omitting the academic subjects as the school is primarily 
an art school), or, (b) to divide the art subjects in some way to cover different 
abilities or aspects of the art course. Instead of basing this division on opinion or 
a priori evidence, it was decided to use factor analysis to reveal groupings in the 
art subjects which would serve as criteria, and, at the same time perhaps reveal the 
underlying structure of the abilities involved in pursuing the art course. The marks 
obtained from the school were for a variety of subjects, which ostensibly covered 
different aspects of art. These were given different names and the problem arose 
whether the activites covered by the names were merely functions of the markers 
and did not, therefore, represent specific and defined aspects of artistic ability. 


PROCEDURE. 

] The factor analyses for the purpose of establishing a criterion, were carried out 
in two stages : (a) pilot analyses of the sessional results of the first year forms A 
and B in 1947 and 1948, and (b) analyses of the second year sessional results for the 
years 1947, 1948 and 1949 in the light of the first year analyses. In each case the 
subject marks were inter-correlated (first including and then omitting English, 
arithmetic and the intelligence test), and the resulting matrix analysed by using the 
Thurstone centroid method of multi-factor analysis. The results of the second year 
analyses followed the pattern suggested by the first year analyses, and the summary 
of the second year loadings in the bi-polar factors after rotation is given below : 


SUMMARY OF LoaDiNGS 


(Second Year Marks. Academic subjects omitted.) 


Subjects 


Object Drawing (Objects) 


(Plant and Fig.) 
Pattern 
Research ...... 
Vocational Work .. 
Lettering 


Two criteria were suggested by this table of loadings. ve ivision into 
object drawing, objects and plant and figure (high loadings bee Thy ana research 
lettering and vocational work (high loadings in factor I) Pattern was omitted from 
the bi-polar criteria as its loadings were equal in both factors. These two criteria 
correlated 0-48 over the whole sample. A third criterion was taken, the ‘ total sum ° 
of the art marks. — d 

The subjects composing the three criteria were : 

Criterion " A": Vi ocational work, research and ene suit 
«p tts Object drawing, objects and plant and figure. 
“C”: Vocational work, research, lettering, object drawing and pattern- 
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En Sars 
À E EXAMINATIONS AND THE CRITERIA. 
marks e criteria were then related to the entrance examinations. Examination 
were taken for the years 1945 to 1917, and each set of marks was inter- 


a k s Me 
orrelated and correlated with the three criteria in turn. The table below shows 


the correlations obtained : 
A, B and C WITH THE 1945, 1946 anp 1947 ENTRANCE 


Mean C. 
[EAN CORRELATION OF CRITERIA 
EXAMINATIONS. 


Criteria 


Subjects 


Sub. Wk 
Arithmetic | 
"nglish 


m Using Aitken's method of pivotal condensation, regression coefficients and 
ultiple correlations were calculated. 


RAGE REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS. 


AVE 


Mem. | Obsn. 
Criterion Arith.| Eng. E drg. | Patt. Intw. 


^ : .318 |--005 | :277 —111 
er s +278 |-:064 | -025 


í 098 | :119 
1213 ‘107 | 376 | 155 |-112 


i s individual predictors and as mem 
of a p pr den goo « Regarded as a team of tests ws 
Telative merit: € ren ed by fficients and multiple correlations 
With the pa wow Ti oh ES weighting on the whole was low and there was no 
Consistent level over aie S. The ave Je correlation (0-642) showed that 

ritetion B gave the best prediction. timate of = inflividugl valne of each 
taniination sabiect was obtained by squaring the corre ations with the criteria. 
n this basis the best individual predictors were : 


Criterion C 


i iterion B 
Criterion A Criterio 
tion drawing Observation drawing 
Me Pattern ry ad Imaginative Memory and Imaginative 
mory and Imaginative Memory Swing avie 
drawing $ 


Re ; CRITERIA. 

n N TO THE P ^ 

i After Or TNeRRVIDUSS aee of the criteria in relation to He entrance exam- 

Mation PE general cdd in children in regard to the three cri T particularly 

and 3 e position of certa dren © done in two ways : (a) by grouping the 

icm examine’: on the basis of the criteria and then seeing if the 
ren 5 


to 
P and bottom three child 
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same, or different, children came top and bottom, and (b) by selecting children who 
were fairly well above the average on one criterion and correspondingly below the 
average on the other, and then making a comparison with an independent assess- 
ment from the school. The result, in both cases, showed that it was difficult to fit 
the children into the pattern suggested by the criteria. Whether there are two 
criteria representing entirely different aspects of the art course is not definitely 
confirmed or otherwise by the consideration of pupils in relation to the criteria. 
The reason for the lack of any clear-cut distinctions when individual children’s 
scores are scrutinised is evident from the results of factor analyses. The analyses 
show a bi-polar factor beyond the first (general factor), but the percentage variance 
accounted for by this bi-polar factor is small compared with that accounted for by 


the general factor. 


% Variance 


First Factor Second Factor 


Common Total Common Total 
Variance Variance Variance Variance 


1947 76-9 E 9-9 6-7 
1948 70:5 c 17-9 13:1 
1949 82-1 . 19-8 14-6 


Average ....e 76-5 E 15-8 11-5 


Over the three years the first factor accounts for 76:5 per cent. of the common 
variance and 54-5 per cent. of the total variance ; whereas the second factor accounts 
for 15:8 per cent. and 11-5 per cent., respectively. Therefore, individual scores are 
unlikely to be greatly affected by the separation into two criteria. Differences in 
correlations can be accounted for by the fact that small differences in scores over the 
whole list make noticeable differences in the correlations and make possible the 
extraction of factors beyond the general factor. 


The Educational Guidance of School Children with Defective Hearing. 
Bv PETER GASKILL 


(Summary of thesis submilted in part fulfilment of the requirements for the Degree of 
Master of Education at Manchester University, 1952.) 


In order to improve methods of educational guidance for children handicapped 
by impairment of hearing, an extensive survey was carried out, using especially 
selected tests of mental abilities and educational achievement. 


METHOD. ] 
The principal tests used were: The Wechsler Performance Scale (Form 1), 4 


battery of five sub-tests, hitherto untried with deaf children in the British Isles ; 
the Ràven's Progressive Matrices (1938) ; and the N.L.L.P. Group Test 70/1. For 
deaf pupils of secondary grammar school status, the Otis Beta and Gamma Tests 
were also administered and correlated with the results of the Wechsler Bellevue 
Performance and Verbal Scales. i 

Tests selected for measuring educational achievement included : 

(a) The Schonell Essential Mechanical Arithmetic—Form A. 

lb) The Burt and Schonell Graded Mechanical Reading Tests. 

(c) The Gates Vocabulary Silent Reading Test. 

Pure-tone audiometric and speech tests of hearing were also administered. 
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SUBJECTS. 

Three central inter-related studie 
m Rs In the first study, investigations were carried out in six residential schools 
both eaf children, three representing the pre-war system of classification, including 
f deaf and partially deaf children in the same school, a fourth school providing 
or severely deaf Grade IIT pupils with no naturally acquired speech, and a fifth 
providing for the needs of partially deaf pupils only. The sixth school is the only 
grammar school for severely and partially deaf pupils in the British Isles, the pupils 


being selected by written and oral examinations. 565 children (age range 10 to 18 


years) were tested in these schools. 

and (b) The second study dealt with the most effective methods of clinical diagnosis 

E : educational guidance for problem cases especially referred to the Department of 
ducation of the Deaf, Manchester University. The positive contribution of this 

Service to school medical officers, otologists, public health authorities, teachers and 

Parents was assessed and an analysis made of 322 children (age range 5 to 15 years), 

referred from various parts of the British Isles. 

t (c) In the third study, nincty-three children, S 
uberculosis meningitis, were tested and their educationa 


s were made : 


suspected of deafness following 
] needs assessed. 


ale the mean 1.Q. of 465 chil- 
deaf was 96-7 with a standard 
Qs. below 70 and 22-8 per cent. 


Resutts, 
(I) According to the Wechsler Performance Sc 


dron tested in schools for the deaf and partially 
eviation of 21-7. 14 per cent. were found to have I. 
above 110. 

Wechsler I.Qs. to ag~ of onset and 


(2) A further study was made to relate the 
degree of deafness. The decibel re: an average taken at 500, 1,000 and 
000 c.p.s. in the better ear. 


adings were 


Mean WECHSLER 1.Qs. 


Age of Onset 
Mean of Rows 


4 years and over 


Degree of Deafness 1 to 4 years 
r 2.6 a! 
Above 80 dbs. 97:0 E E z 
5 98-9 . 
80 to 80 dbs. ...- 100-1 odi cond a 
y 89-7 91- 
Below 60 dbs. .. 92:3 "s : 


Mean of columns 


en the means of congenitally and 
ne sth partial deafness below 60 decibels in 
upils with P It was found that very many of 
A fo. ic partially deaf because of 

Sere ing tests of hearing 


n correlated with other non-verbal 


ansferre 
ry schools—@ 


Was infrequent. 


(3) The Wechsler P rmance Scale, whe 


erfo i í : 
wing correlati up 64 4-057 


tests of i 3 follo A 

intelligence, gave the ve Matrices = 
Wechsler Performance and Progressive ^o pep ae 72x +032 
Group Test 7 / prm 524 049 


Progressive Matrices and Group Test 70/1 
Mat; An examination of results 
Stores si, demonstrate * 
Unreliable. 75 pee fai d to reach the 
n € re-test reliability coefficient © 
86 131 years was “89 S.E. m 4 82. 


deaf pupils using the Progressive 
s showed reasonable oral low 
A teachers’ estimates, were equently 
a, including ile norm for their age group. 
cale for 50 children 
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(4) In a preliminary survey of educational achievement, 156 deaf children, 
average age 12 years 11 months, were over four years behind the norms for hearing 
children in silent reading vocabulary, and over three years retarded in mechanical 
arithmetic. 

(5) The Mary Hare Grammar School for the Deaf: The Wechsler Performance 
Scale showed no significant differences in the Mean I.Qs. for any particular category 
of deaf child at this level. Although adventitiously deaf and partially deaf pupils are 
considerably more successful in the School Certificate examination, Grade IIT deaf 
pupils make commendable progress considering their language handicap on admis- 
sion. For sixty-five grammar school pupils, the scores on the Otis Mental Ability 
Tests approximated to those of an unselected group of ordinary children. Results of 
tests were as follows : 


The Wechsler Performance Scale 


Group Tested 


Mean I.Q. 


1. Pupils on School Roll, March, 
1949 

2. 1949 Entrance Candidates . Y 

3. 1950 Entrance Candidates ..... 


Mean Wechsler Performance I.Q. for 43 Grade IIB pupils was 115-6 and 117:8 
for 40 Grade IIT pupils. 


. Otis Mental Ability Scale 
Group Tested “| - 
Mean 1.0 S.D. 


Pupils on School Roll, March, 1950 97.6 15-8 


The Mean Otis I.Q. for 33 Grade IIB pupils was 107 and 90 for 32 Grade III 

upils. 

pup: It was also noted that differences between assessments by performance and 
verbal tests of intelligence declined as reading levels rose. 

(6) Clinical Cases.—An examination of 322 children referred from ordinary 
schools for tests of hearing and educational achievement, revealed a marked 
retatdation in orl Eee and reading comprehension among children with defec- 
tive hearing. 75 per cent. were retarded both in oral language and mechanical 
reading vocabulary. 39 per cent. were non-readers, 24 per cent. retarded by two OF 
more years and 12 per cent. retarded by at least one year. A follow up of Grade 
IIA children in ordinary schools suggested the need for more effective measures tO 
ensure full aural habilitation. 

(2) pe Meningitis Children—A study of children with defective hearing 
following tuberculosis meningitis revealed a marked degree of hearing loss in most 
cases (with a tendency for the Higher frequencies of the speech range to be affected 
first), a normal range of mental ability and a reading retardation commensurate 
frih the time spent in hospital. For twenty-five senior children (10 to 15 years) the 
Wechsler Performance Scale gave a mean IQ. of 96, S.D. 18-6. The Progressive 
Matrices gave a mean IQ-ot89, SD. dun A performance scale sampling various 
facets of intelligent behaviour such as the Wechsler Mental Ability Scale, was foun: 
to be the most satisfactory instrument used in the clinical diagnosis of these cases 
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Human Nature—Its Variations, Development and Assessment : JonN C. RAVEN- 
(H. K. Lewis and Co., Ltd., pp. xii+226, 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Raven intends this book to be ‘‘ a concise psychology for those concerned 
with the welfare of others." It falls into three parts. The first—'' The Development 
of Behaviour "—is “ the outcome of lectures given each year to student nurses at 
the Crichton Royal"; and it deals with The Subject Matter of Psychology, 
Childhood, Adolescence, and Maturity. Part Two—" Variations in Experience "— 
forms part of “ the subject matter of a more advanced course of lectures given to 
third year nurses and medical students." It consists of two chapters, one on "' Well 
Being and Dis-Ease" and a long chapter called * Introspective and Social 
Psychology,” in which various topics are touched on—as, for instance, “ Voluntary 
Action," ‘ Dreaming," '' Personality," '' Projection," “ Feelings of Affection and 
Emotion," ‘‘ The Need for Companionship,” and '' Sympathy." Part Three— 
“ Assessing Abilities and Interests "—embodies “ lectures given to post-graduate 
nurses, sisters or tutors and from time to time doctors, teachers and others interested 
in psychological tests and their uses." It consists of two chapters—one on the history 
of mental testing, the other on the uses and limitations of mental tests. The book 
has a preamble on the biology of organic development, a short appendix describing 
statistical techniques used in psychology, and an index and glossary of fifty terms. 

Parts I and II are discoursive and general in character, and are interlarded with 
a number of technical terms that frighten me. In contrast, Part III is well-knit, 
precise and to the point. 

How helpful is this book likely to be to student nurses and thelike? As I have 
never had the experience of teaching people of this sort, I hesitate to say. I suspect, 
however, that it will not be of much assistance, for I doubt whether it adopts the 
right way of pressing psychology into the service of '' those concerned with the 
welfare of others." Surely, what student nurses, et al. require is (i) to be sensitized 
to the psychological issues they will meet in the course of their professional duties, 
and (ii) to learn to appreciate the merits and demerits of alternative ways O 
dealing with these issues. There happen to be two such issues in the news at present : 
(a) Should parents be allowed to visit their children in hospital? And if so, how often? 
(6) Is there an Iron Curtain in the ward between patients on the one hand, and 
doctors, sisters and nurses on the other? And, if there is, what should we do about 
it? Those with experience of hospitals and similar institutions will be able quite 
easily to list many other questions of this sort. Raven’s book seems to have little 
bearing on these questions. But, surely it is advisable to make students aware of 
these sorts of issues and of the merits and demerits of alternative policies in regard 
to them. In teaching students in this way, one would perforce have to make use of 
psychological discoveries, hypotheses and theories all the time. Moreover, in $0 
doing, one would have to bring in many themes that Raven barely mentions—if at 
all. For example, the different sorts of people one runs into in hospital—in bed or 
out of it; the various reactions to frustrations, by children and adults, and the 
significance of typical symptoms; the various defences that people adopt in 
unfamiliar and frightening environments; the symptoms and sources of anxiety an 
the worth of alternative techniques of coping with it; the rough correspondences 
that can be pointed out between various personality differences among normals and 
the particular abnormalities they are each likely to display under stress; the 
satisfactions, both healthy and morbid, that nurses and doctors can derive from the 
practice of their profession ; and, of course, the whole topic of interpersonal relations 
in small groups and communities. Naturally enough, the particular issues that ate 
pressing in one sort of hospital, for example, a mental hospital, may differ from those 
that are pressing in another sort; and the particular form these issues take will 


vary from one institution to another. 
This, then, seems to me—ignorant bystander that I am—to be a more 
hopeful way of making psychology available to student nurses, ef al., than the 
approach exhibited by Raven in this book. But, no doubt, he has good reasons for 
doing what he has done—reasons of which I know nothing. B.A. 
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This Matter of Mind: B. H. KiRMAN. (C. A. Watts and Co., Ltd., pp. 94, 1s.) 
E. This book claims to present '' without any sacrifice of scientific precision ” an 
account of psychology asa practical science. One of its chief aims, we are told, is to 
ee the fallacies underlying so called intelligence tests," and to show the 
EM into which “ academic psychologists " are led when they attempt to sub- 
vl ute experimental or statistical procedures for the experience and knowledge of 
is e medical specialist. '' Test psychology," says Dr. Kirman, “is still dominated 
and overshadowed by the highly mathematical and highly speculative work of 
s €arson : this worker, using results obtained in an effort to measure various human 
abilities, deduced that all these had factors in common ; this common factor he 


called ‘g’? Worse still, his followers, among whom Burt is singled out as the 
page after page covered with algebraic 


isch-offender, try to “demonstrate on 3 à 
mulae, that g has an independent existence—a little god, who lies concealed in 
a man's brain and determines his fate." Asa result, we are told, “ the influence of 
the social environment is ignored ' ; and “ a testee of working class origin may be 
rived to a mental deficiency insitution, no matter what his latent potential- 

ies,” ` 

. Dr. Kirman is an able writer, who has himself published researches on mental 
diseases in various medical journals. He is Deputy Superintendent of one of the best 
known Mental H ospitals for Children, and is fully abreast of modern work in his 
own particular field. Teachers and educationists, therefore, may readily be tempted 
to accept his statements as authoritative. Hence, it is necessary to warn them that 
the views he ascribes to Pearson, Burt, and other “ academic writers " are almost 


he exact opposite of what they actually wrote. KA 
So pe T: he is discussing problems that legitimately fall within the province 


of the s E "s is excellent. But, when he attempts t 

physician, what Dr. Kirman says 2 3 pos UD 
describe and criticize the methods and results of normal psy chology, he provides a 
Striking illustration of the errors that the psychiatrist 1s apt to make when he 


trespasses beyond his own particular sphere. 


Personality and Conftict in Jamaica : MADELINE KERR. (Liverpool Univ. Press, 
pp. 217, 15s.) 


me is the result of the author's 


This i i santly illustrated volu ] 1 

two lacing yer pee oon the assistance of The Colonial Social Science 
esearch Cun "nu Mi "Kerr evidently got on friendly terms with varied types of 
OuDcll Mies 1 ts and many of her own observa- 
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ae tee Anglo-Americ pretations o 

n i is ari ri 
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nt, Miss Kerr suggests, is the 
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metimes, indeed, she gives 
le, she stresses the lack of 


Suggest ing i 

fac the reading into them ot © Gries. For example, : stresses t 

ts which seem to refute her ow n expression and use of imagination in the play 
d creati man-made toys, Miss Kerr herself 


[] 
of Portunity for phantasy an cards 
pee ngs yet limited as they Fe ate sy play, and gives no evidence that the 
Scribe < es O : infe ; with. Agai 
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Sys ae lose anything à cessful mechanics through ac e => y o 
nets e said not to ma their fingers 1n skilled operations. et, we 
pulate material manually, ^ shoot birds, an make their own cricket bats and 


a 
Te told they make catapults 27 
n her thighs and pretended 
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The Psychology of Human Learning: Jous A. McGEocH and ARTHUR L. 
Irton. (Longmans, Green and Co., pp. 581, 35s.) 


This is the second edition of a book by the first named author which has been 
revised by Dr. Irion, with the addition of a considerable amount of new material. 
The result is a very extensive survey of work on the topic named. Some idea of this 
will be gained from the fact that there are about 800 names in the Author Index. 
Apart from very early work the authors quoted are almost entirely American, and it 
is interesting to notice that results which are reported as having been discovered in 
1938, were well-known in this country at least as early as 1914. 

The book will be extremely useful to the more advanced student as a reference 
for detailed investigations. The discussion of the results, however, is not always so 
valuable as the outline of facts, and sometimes, indeed, it is not quite clear whether 
the investigations or comments referred to animals or upon human beings. The style 
of the writing and the fondness for technical terms sometimes make the reading 
heavy going. C.W.V. 


The Background of Music: H. Lowery. (Hutchinson's University Library, 
pp. 200, 8s. 6d.) 


The outstanding quality of this book is the wide range of topics dealt with, 
all in connection with the psychology of musical ability and appreciation. It deals 
first with the physical basis of sound in general and musical notes in particular. 
Here various musical instruments (including the human voice) come into considera- 
tion. Ther? follows a more physiological chapter on the ear and hearing ; then more 
definitely psychological chapters on musical abilities and the testing of them, on 
aesthetics, on appreciation and on musical training. 

Within the compass of two hundred pages, this is a wide range of topics; and 
necessarily some of the psychological topics are not very thoroughly discussed, and 
some important researches not referred to. But substantially, Dr. Lowery is very 
sound, and the book can be strongly recommended to students of the psychology 
of music, and in particular, to those preparing to teach music or lecturing to 
students on the teaching of music. C.W.V. 


Pavlov: A Biography: B. P. Baskin. (Victor Gollancz, Ltd., pp. 333, 25s.) 

This is an extremely interesting study by one who knew Pavlov intimately and 
worked with him for many years. Nearly half the book is devoted to a biography of 
Pavlov—his methods, personal qualities, political views and so on. Two other 
sections expound much of his earlier work in physiology, which is not so familiar to 
English students as his work on Conditioned Reflexes, which is discussed in the last 
section. When the writer wanders into psychological topics his level falls, as does 
that of Pavlov himself. We read again of the need to ‘cherish’ the ‘ reflex of 
purpose ’ ! 


An Introduction to Industrial Psychology: May Swrru, O.B.E., M.A., D.Sc. 
(Cassell and Co., Ltd., 12s. 6d. net, pp. 295.) ' Tm 


This is a further revision of a book already reviewed in this Journal. lt is not 


surprising that so compact and comprehensive a book, written in such a clear style, 
should have passed into a fifth edition within ten years. 
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I.—INTRODUCTION. 
a this paper I propose to give some account of the investigations that have been 
th rried out by officers of the National Foundation for Educational Research into 
ps effects on children's performance n group tests of intelligence that can be 
Drought about by systematic coaching and by unassisted practice. These 
investigations, some of which have been fully reported elsewhere," arose logically 
[ time been pursuing into the 


We feel, out of the inquiries that we h 


methods employed by local e 
School Teres d appropriate courses of seco 
€cisions concerning the ed l 
ese predominantly on scores derive 
ainment. It seemed to us, therefore, that a necessary feature of our inquiry 
must be an attempted analysis of the test situatio! 
he influences that combine to determine a child's level of performance and to 
estimating the degree to which each variable affects the final result. I have 
Stressed the fact that we regarded our coaching experiments as an integral 
Part of our examination of selection methods because this may, in part, explain 
Why some of the inferences feel justified in drawing from the available 
evidence are at variance with those favo ; some other investigators, 
including Professor P E. Vernon. As Dr. Watts has been at some pains to 
Point out, we are concerned with the practical issue of what is likely to happen 
When eleve: ld children in t intained schools of England and Wales 
are coache tp dmm d in preparation for the kinds of tests that are nowadays 
employed b P et education authorities. We are not, therefore, inclined to 
ake into Ms the results ah experiments in which a handful of American 
Undergraduates pd coached in the Army Alpha test, for eamin or m which an 
investigator tri d o e a gain can be broug t about in the 
r tries to fin ially selected group. 


» ut how largi 
im 
tformance of a home-™ some choose to 


S . 
uch considerations are relev 
more ‘ fundamental ' TeS M 
i ibuted to the symposium 
i i be based on papers contribu 3 i 
on de Articles in this Symposium Leta the British Psychological Society, at Nottig 
ham nido. s held at the argtributors will include D E pem ant . S. Wiseman, 
"d the scien D Bé concluded by Professor +- = 
147 


ant no doubt if one is pursuing what 


earch. 
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It would be impossible, within the limits of this paper, to give a full account 
of the experiments that we have conducted at the Foundation, and since some 
selection has to be made, I feel that it would best serve the purposes of this 
symposium if I were to concentrate on those aspects of our investigations about 
which some disagreement has been expressed. The main points at issue are the 
size of the gains that coaching can be expected to bring about, and the question 
of whether or not the official sanction and encouragement of coaching in all 
schools would serve the interests of fairness. I proposed to describe the evidence 
and to outline the arguments upon which my colleagues and myself base our 
conclusions concerning these two points. 


IL—SIZE OF COACHING GAINS. 
(i) Some Pilot Investigations. 

The first of our researches was an exploratory investigation carried out 
by Dr. A. F. Watts, who arranged for a group of children to work ten complete 
Moray House examinations, each consisting of an intelligence test, an Arith- 
metic test and an English test. Between the examinations, which were held 
weekly, the children were coached by their teachers. The results are shown in 
the following table : 


TABLE I 


Coached Group Control Group 


Initial Final Initial 


s Differ- 
Final ence in 


Tests Tests Gains Tests Tests Gains Gains 


Intelligence ....| 108-06 | 116-26 8-20 104-97 

T a 5 108: 
Arithmetic ....| 94-03 | 106-14 | 12-11 102-22 106.09 
English 98.29 | 107-91 9-62 


3-22 4:98 
3-87 8-24 
97-28 | 101-19 3-91 5-71 


It will be seen from the table abov 
score resulting from this formidable 


experiment before a meeting of the 
1950, Dr. Watts referred to an e 


control group in this case obtained i 
that the test used in this experime 
several investigators have shown t 
than, for instance, the Moray House series A : : 

by Dr. Watts and myself involved the children further experiment carried out 


Gi) A Large-scale Inquiry. 
Our main experiment was one in which twenty juni 
ae, L p 
the sample comprising over 1,200 children. Some ot "these chide e e 
coaching, others were given the opportunity of workin PUE. eu m 
there were, of course, control groups of comp: & sıx practice tests, 


`O 
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TABLE II 


Level of significance 
of difference between 


Group 
Gains. 


3 hours coaching .- : 
P=-001 


Control 


6 hours coaching 


Control 


9 hours coaching 
Ee 


Control 


Practice 


Control 


hat the coached children made a mean 


From the above table it will be seen tha d 1 
Sain of between five and six points, the children who enjoyed unassisted practice 
and the control group's score improved by 


Obtained A i umm 
= a mean gain of six points, ; 
about three paints Moray House tests were used throughout this experiment 
35 the first and final tests, as practice tests, and also as coaching material. 


(iii) Compari: T bafi 
ison with other Investigations. : l 

D These ent ered in relation to those of other investigators (e.g., 
empster? Wiseman,*) who have chosen for their experiments samples of 

Children who can be regarded a$ reasonably representative of the general 
*chool population, and have employed Moray House or similar tests, have 
Tight +s to the conclusion that the meu Eon to be expected of such a 

Stroup of child sult of a coaching lies between 5 and 9 points of stand- 
ap ildren as a re: P <a humbler estimate DEAE 


ardis ae Tow sed, 1S 
ed score. This, it will be d publicised (Professor Vernon suggests 
isticated children), and the 


Which 
Professor V 1 has forme 
essor DE to 18 points for unsophistic 
s and ours deserves some comment. 


an avera; H vhs 
ge of 15 points rising E 

Marked difference between his conclusion isen in part from the fact 

S I suggested earlier, the difference may havan Pi hi 

that we PRR > d only to inquiries into the effects of coaching on the 

Performa, ve ha Tee he Moray House type, of eleven-year-old children in 

nce, in tests of the n the other hand, concerned perhaps 

vours to arrive at an 


tate-ai ernon O. 
i aged. schools dM relevant to his endeavo t 1 
tions involving adult 


d 


With a wider ; 

h a wider issue, has quote eles Ser 

est , aching, investiga i 

mate of the probable efiect E zi eriments conducted in 1924 by an 
em 4 and an inquiry carried out by one of 


Suh; 
injects in America and els 
his p CRAS who used a D ne 

udents, Dr. D. T. Navato 
haha school chi dentity of the 
hap 2tatory school children. iid E ee 


ET 
S not, as far as I am aware, 


test, y 
mpak elected for his purposes a group of 
test he used in this experiment 


orted the discovery of an error 
24th April, 1953). The 


ernon has rep 
points. This has now 


v Vi 
Since this s written, Professor imes Ed. Supp 
his paper was this experiment @ ie ated wea 


analysi: f thi 
lysis of the results pu for the © 


> * 
it the 
ees 
MENS finding was a mean 

*duced to 11 points. 
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Professor Vernon prefers to ascribe the difference between our estimates 
and his to our neglect of the effects of ' test sophistication.’ His argument 
is that most of the children who took part in our experiments had had some 
previous experience of intelligence tests and that this fact has tended to decrease 
the gains obtained. We have been unable to discover any evidence to support 
this contention. None of the children involved in our inquiries had had, as far 
as it could be ascertained, experience of tests for at least six months prior to the 
beginning of the experiments, and Professor Peel? has convincingly demon- 
strated that the effects of practice do not persist after an interval of this length. 
Professor Vernon himself has found,’ moreover, that the effects of coaching 
disappear even more rapidly than those of practice, Furthermore, we had the 
opportunity of comparing the performance of groups of children who had some 
time previously received intensive coaching with others who were comparatively 
innocent of intelligence tests and our statistical advisers have assured us that 
they can detect no relationship between the degree of previous sophistication 
and the gains obtained in our experiments. 


(iv) Follow-up of Individual Cases. 

Further evidence in support of our more conservative estimate of the 
effects of coaching appear likely to emerge from a follow-up of our main inquiry— 
the one in which over 1,200 children from twenty primary schools took part. 
This was conducted in order to obtain further and more detailed information 
about some of those children whose gains or losses varied considerably from the 
average obtained by the group to which they belonged, and with A view to 
discovering the possible causes underlying their deviations. Those children 
whose gains in score were more than one standard deviation above or below the 


mean for the group to which they belonged i 
were the subjects of the investigation. KIC s,m, ras gee 


For each child the scores obtained in two ious” 
cen B i: : 
administered by the local education authority wi Co a ee 


ere r ez ild, 
therefore, the results of at least four tests were Bits I Tem each ah 


a) A test administered by the l. tons Sp di 
(a) a practice test. y the local education authority in September, 1951, as 


(b) A test administered by the local education ity i as 
part of the Common Entrance aun iiy ia: January 1950, 8n 


The initial experimental test administered in 
(d) The final experimental test administered in an ee 
Visits were paid to the schools attended by the children and the teachers 
who knew them were invited to provide such information as they could about 
each child's school work and progress, temperament, pe lit home 
background. , personality, and ho 
The comments supplied by the teachers 
ments and interpretations and are, therefore 
inherent in this form of assessment. t 


; and 


are, of course, subjective judg- 
liable to the errors known to be 
We felt, however, 


eic expressed by a child's 
teacher, and paying particular regard to points a ie ui or by the ue 
refrained from admitting as trustworthy evidence EA ment. Furthermore, a 
For example, the description of a child bee 2 plata aaron 


hud as a ' fluct; ; i - 
tion of a set of test scores showing marked ac N pes Umen IE 
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in the child's performance in school 


evidence was supplied that variability 
e teacher had been invited 


ie had occurred and had been detected before the 
test onar and to explain his uneven, responses in the series of intelligence 
uni o wo general and cognate impressions were produced by the investigation 
oim: strengthened as the analysis proceeded. The first was that very 
is did the teachers concerned find it ossible to ascribe the large gains in 
all © made by their, pupils to the effects of coaching or practice alone. In almost 
oe it was found necessary to postulate the operation of other factors— 
ee in the mood, motivation, and emotional state of the subjects for 
a iub evidence was adduced in support of these assumptions. Secondly, 
and ren in the control groups very frequently showed similar patterns of scores 
ae gains of a size comparable to those obtained by children who had been 
n ensively coached or practise ' ursued these individual studies 
ar enough to permit us to state any fi ions, but a few examples from 
ie findings will serve to illustrate the kind of evidence which we feel indicates 

hat an improved performance in a coaching exper? 


related to the efforts of the coach. 


(V) Examples of Individual Case-studies. 


Example 1. Here is the complete array of standardised scores for one 


Particular boy : 109 
1st test is 
2nd test PI 
3rd test a 2 
4th test ke : i 
21 points of standardised score. This boy, 


à gai à 

gain du o ex mi 

un alas ei "app ned to be in one of the control groups and had not, 

therefore enjoyed the benefits of systematic oe ps He ME epe by his 
ope , i P t boys he ha encountered in the school and 

macer as one of the Doente: y that was at all representative of 


the fin lyons 

à als ed as the only on is aaa) 

TA Lo. was mu vas dt reported, sensitive, conscientious, and 
S. T y ' eleven-plus examination by his parents who had 


Tend E 
ered over-anxious about wx is securi grammar School place. On the 
| with his pockets stuffed with 


Stressed 2 ng à 
the vital importance © 

ay of his ben eom he arrived at the anon eee D A 
telegrams sent by his relatives in order to wis him T : is most 
Momento y He failed to C? imself justice, 2n as not awar ed a 
place us occasion: = final test administered at the end of our experiment, he 
. JUNE peior Heu which 1S too complicated to describe 


Teceived the news that a tum of even 
A uted ar school, and promptly 
highly °F ot This is not an isolated 


celebrated the occasion by mê anei ade esceptionally high gains, we found 
b dmitted—to suggest that 


1 
uis cases the improve 
itial scores had been CCP ifi 
conflict. 


emotional disturbance, OF n ) 
Example 2 Boy (3 hours coaching group 00 
j à ist test a 97 
2nd test oe, 90 
3rd test Uo ao 


Ath test I is 
is teacher 5 comments - n , 
The following is à SUP pas i ive? The boy's family had just 
ollowing 15 unrepresen i E REY ops Aon 


“The third test score, Wap 
Teceived e ie his elder prother had 
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Before the final test, information was received that he was off the danger list 
and recovering satisfactorily.” 


Example 3.—Girl (control group) : 


Ist test .. % 104 
2nd test 2» ‘105 
3rd test sa IOI 
4th test as 120 


The following is a summary of her teacher's statement : 

“This girl went into hospital for an operation some weeks before the first 
test. The operation left an unsightly scar on her legs and for some time prevented 
her from joining fully in the life of the school. She gradually recovered and 
eventually received a place in the school's net-ball team. This event took place 
during the experiment and was succeeded by a marked increase in her confidence 
and by an improvement in her school work." 

Before leaving this brief account of our study of individual cases, I should 
like to quote the scores of a pair of twins who took i 


to the control group, had an initial score of 102 and a 
a gain of 12 points. For this result I have no interpret 


be made to local education authorities on 
To coach—officially—or not to coach, is t 
work and our examination of that carried 
that officially sanctioned coaching is both unnecessary and undesirable, We 
consider it to be unnecessary because there is evidence to show that the provision 
of facilities for the working of a few practice tests can offset the effects of any 
y be disposed to offer in addition.» ? 


t the examiners. We found that the 
curred between the first and 
necessary to wait for the test 
z , When a f aller 
Areni oe GO DR Mui o n à further but smal 
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hat are to be worked, the investment of a 
ffort is found to yield very meagre dividends. 


We have, therefore, partly from hard experience, come to regard coaching as a 
pace profitless pursuit—except perhaps for those who are engaged in 
he publication of the little booklets on the subject that flood the market 


nowadays. 
M As well as being unnecessary, We regard official coaching as undesirable. 
eee educationists who are concerned with the welfare of junior schools regard 
e implications of a policy of coaching for all as more gruesome than the 
Most teachers with whom we have 


fme that it is supposed to counteract. 
iscussed this possibility are convinced that the encouragement of coaching 


by local education authorities would have an adverse effect on the life and 
n added impetus to out-of-school 


curriculum of the schools, would give à n] 
coaching by parents, would lend an air of respectability to the activities of 
sations which exploit the eager- 


that increasing number of profit-making organi ] 
ildren's chances of securing a grammar 


is strictly parallel to the tests t 
considerable amount of coaching e 


hess of parents to improve their ch [ 
School place by persuasive propaganda on behalf of postal coaching courses, 
7 d the like. The stirring up of all this feverish 


home coaching schemes an REEL ; 
activity in preparation for the selection examination, it is argued, will inevitably 


increase the alarm and despondency that besets many primary school children 
during their final fateful year. We share some of those misgivings. We also 
believe the policy of coaching for all to be a mistaken one because there is 


evidence to show that teachers vary markedly in their effectiveness as coaches, 
cy, far from operating 1n the interests of fairness, 


and therefore, such a poli i 
ela eee , SU duce just those evils that the introduction of intelligence 
rve to reintroduce J nded to mitigate. Our experiment in 


tests into th i dure was inte 
e selection procedure We ( 
Which twenty primary Echols took part showed that the differences between 


the mean gai chools taking part was significant at the 5 per cent. 

level, a n not impressed Professor Vernon who described it as 

.& moderate level of statistical significance and, VERE presumably as 

insufficient evidence to set against his own conclusion ath DNE 

differ in their capacity to coach. We have recently had the opportunity of 
$ Dr. Dem 


analysing data supplied to us by step ud déHved rom CAE 


p 

: istici have rendered us bett 

carried out i hools. Our statisticians etter 
in Southampton sc n 

Service on this i GR showing t fern ete tie ane 


hat the differ. might, perhaps, describ 
So Ə a level which one mignt, perhaps, describe 
Ignificant at the 1 per ae res Ex estion, comes to us from a 


lated to this qu 
results for the years 


as immoderate. Further ev! : 
. 2 < we obtained the 
local education authority ps whio nistered as part of the selection proce- 
se tes obtained in the first intelligence 


1948 t u. 
o 1952 of Moray Ho the total age-groups 
est given in each year were as s 1951—104, 1952—104. 
Man 1948—101, 1949—102, a followed this trend closely, but a few deviated 
m X of the schools 1n » . The results for one school in which the 
edticanie, oa te Eea that some fairly competent mE Ed 
Were as follows : 28:5, 19521202 

: 125-5, 1951—1 A 3 
ds 1948114, 1949122, Iiis that, since a different group g cular m 
das appear from ng um and there was no evidence that the. um go 
A olved in each year's 9 5.5 areas concerned was changing Sig iei 
x e children's ability ex achers aS well as children are Pane -sptibl que 
; E a conclude t uuo the ability to coach is itself suscepti e to the 
_test sophistication ' 4C ^" 
effects of practice. 
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IV.—CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, I would venture to predict that within a few years this 
problem for which a solution is being sought in this symposium, will no longer 
be presenting itself. Two distinct trends are, I believe, discernible in the 
policies now being shaped by many of our local education authorities. One 
tendency is to seek some form of re-organisation of the secondary school structure 
which will serve to pierce at several points the iron curtain that in the past 
has separated those who ‘ pass ' from those who ' fail? We do not suggest that 
the comprehensive school is the only form that this re-organisation can take. 
In many areas experiments are being tried, such as the provision of facilities 
for general certificate courses for the abler children in the secondary modern 
schools—to name only one innovation—which, if successful, will serve to 
lessen the anxiety of those parents who have hitherto regarded the grammar 
Schools as the only institutions capable of providing a satisfactory type of 
secondary education. The other trend is for local authorities to place less 
reliance in making their allocations to secondary school courses on one set of 
examination papers. The use of a series of tests, the employment of teachers' 
estimates of their pupils' abilities, the introduction of additional methods of 
differentiating between the educational needs and potentialities particularly 
of those children who occupy the border zone in examination lists—all these 
tendencies lessen the vital importance for both parent and child of the examina- 
tion and will presumably diminish the urge to coach for one misunderstood and 
consequently abused part of it. 


V.—SuMMARY. 


__ l—Systematic coaching given during the intervals between the admin- 
n = Fue uci House intelligence tests yielded a mean gain of 8-2 
points of standardised score com d with a j i f 
E E EA pared with a control group's gain O 
M T forty-five mmute periods of coaching for the Otis Advanced test 
mean gain of nine points; thi 4 in i is experi- 
pater pe Ls p e control group's gain in this experi 
3.— The combined results of an experi i i i 
comb : n experiment in which groups of children were 
coached for differing periods ranging from three to nine hens, showed a mean 
gain of 83 points for the coached children and 6 points for the controls. 
.. 4.—1n a large-scale inquiry involving twenty junior schools, the coached 
Foe mod e oes SURIDEUUBIGE 5 points, the children who were 
nas actice showed a mean gain of 6 poi ol 
group's gain was between 2 and 3 points. gam of 6 points, and the contr 


5.—Significant differences were found bet ai 
different teachers who supervised the comeing, ee eee aa 
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ty of Bristol). 


[.—THE REALITIES OF THE SITUATION. 
1930 e test is not new, it was rampant in th 
tid As a teacher at that time, I used to help to dumm the cA 
Ren inh at one centre where candidates from the different elementary 
from s in the town sat for the examination. We noticed even then that those 
cm EM schools on the word ' Begin ! hurriedly turned the page and got 
ee ith the first intelligence questions without stopping to read the detailed 
structions. It was quite obvious they had met this sort of thing before 
he; ls floundered nervously and had to wade through 
e instructions before getting the idea and so lost valuable time. .. My colleages 
after year. Clearly, children from certain schools 
g been introduced to intelligence test material 


Coacuin i 
ACHING for the intelligenc 


candidates for the intelligence test hi 
im considerably. Teac ‘deed, received encouragement in nied, 
seri it is not surprising th aken the hint. In the 1930’s an excellent 
s aa of articles by a chief education officer appeared in one of the teachers’ 
ve e dealing with all types of intelligence questions, both verbal and non- 
E bal, offering teachers à they needed lessons. Others, well 
own in the educational world, have mac e 
ts of aptitude and intelligence : 

at least twenty different booklets 


a : : 

ven their various tes ar 
or coachi es. f 3 1 

oaching jue to intelligence test material available to all through 

of these enjoy a prodigious sale. 


entire] [0 devot 
T part y ev! e 
y t that som! tellige: 
gence tests, 


„hour lessons on in 


Meca and it is nO secret ir oue 

^ne of these booklet offers twenty- Our i 

and no doubt pe poor youngsters are put through this weary touse by 
of Wiltshire candidates 


teachers. . 
ot foun! about two-thirds : 
test in their schools at a time when it 


intelligence à 
the intellige"? g at all was going on. They were being 
d tests, although some 


donym of ' English 
allow his pupils to 
m what an intellig- 


Lt 
Bia cu parents 
A few years ag 


We z 

was E coached for n 
ciall d that no com 

Coached oe ies open these booklets an 

1 ise their activities under the pseu 

indeed who would 


te 
eaa rs preferred to cise s teacher 1n 
ses.’ It would be à © e t at least explaining to the 


i n 
Fuel for the examination withou 
: a was all about. ile telling of an experience I had recently which 
illustrate perhaps worth-" eas where all practice and coaching for the 
in ied Lee oes [ must refer to the two local education authorities 
est 1s for > 
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concerned as A and B. Authority A decided to coach all its candidates for the 
intelligence test from the booklet which I had specially designed for the purpose. 
But, under neighbouring authority B, all practice and coaching was forbidden. 
It so happened that twenty-four candidates living just inside area A, taking the 
A examination, attended schools in B. A special request from authority A to 
authority B, asking that these twenty-four children be given the few lessons of 
coaching, was flatly refused. Coaching, we were told, could not be introduced 
into the B schools under any conditions, even if an outside teacher or I crossed 
the border to do it. So, with some difficulty, these twenty-four pure virgin 
children from several different schools in B were, therefore, gathered together 
one Friday afternoon on the soil of A, and I, feeling very guilty, went along to 
give them their first introduction to intelligence test material. I casually asked 
at the beginning of the lesson if anyone knew what an intelligence test was, and 
discovered that twenty-two out of the twenty-four had been thoroughly 
coached already along with their classmates in the B schools in preparation for 
the B examination, which also contained an intelligence test, and for which all 
coaching had been forbidden ! The children told me the names of the booklets 
they were using for this, and they certainly knew all the tricks and knacks. 
The two children who did not know whether they had received lessons on 
intelligence tests or not were two pathetic ca: 


and who stood no chance at all of getting into a grammar school. This year 


special coaching of the few and I 
scrap of difference to their results ! 


5 a ports at second-hand that some 
teachers are making pencil copies of intelligence tests on the occasion of the 


3 , and wh i ilecti such 
fests ANhIC He uses for pef den. who has a little collection of suc 


worth his salt would do the same. But 


: E tests—even in Scotland, where the 
pressure of the selection examination is far 1 E , ‘ 
If the Moray House tests are, in fact, ge ess than in England and Wales 


tting harder relative to their tables- 
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of norms, then it is becoming increasingly urgent that all candidates receive 
Some coaching otherwise the diminishing number of uncoached suffer greater 


and greater handicaps. 


RITICISED PARTICULARLY FROM THE POINT 


OF VIEW OF THE RURAL TEACHER. 
commendations made by the National Foundation 
for Educational Research in their attempt to ease the admittedly unsatisfactory 
Situation. They make the following concession 1n their recent publication :* 
“ At least two practice tests of intelligence should precede the examina- 
tion used for allocation purposes.” : 

But the Foundation does not intend the candidates to learn how well they did, 
What mistakes they made, or what instructions they misunderstood, for, 
Curiously enough, these practice exercises are not to be ' gone over ' in class. 
Instead of allowing this activity to follow the normal classroom sequence and 
Pattern, the Foundation goes on to say : ll 
“The policy of Eoversal coaching should not be adopted ; it is both 

.. undesirable and unnecessary.” : barton : 
That is, ie iir recommends unassisted practice without coaching for 
the intelligence test. I will not stop to discuss the question whether in these days 
of financial stringency local education authorities can afford the money to give 
each candidate two practice test papers m addition to the cost of the main 
examination papers. The extra 9d. or so per head ej VA ME of pounds 
over the whole administrative area and such sums are not easily found. But, I 
a fact, be expected to work. 


= A endation can, in d 
ould like to ask whether pem Foundation's words, both undesirable and 


No doubt, i i 
1b z, coaching 1 Tek 
ap ibr, iaeaea uvae cannot be stamped out under the existing 
traditions and circumstances, then the recommendation remains so much hot air. 
Th ci mation of practice without coaching might, perhaps, be 
expected d large towns and cities, at least as far = the schools are 
Concerned pup there is at least one qi Einer iu 2 d 
S ] ) ing well enough. course, what goes on outside 
ioe ise! x be fane towns the head MIR is cbe a 
I is another m d Ad committee, and immediately under its thumb, 
Presentative of his e uc fte d ctions to the letter, otherwise the 
and it is necessary for him f the local community in 


n t part O: 

News would soon get roune: Usually, s rk fo a different part of the town. 

APA he teaches, but moves o criticism which ous Ae ripe 
Cone ue eine e throws two CRE a 

exercises into the waste papet tat nal village school, is in gi : uie 

The village head mistress, ial life and structure of her atte 

village he rt of the socia with a family whose 


II.—PracticE WITHOUT COACHING C 


Let us now turn to the re 


Position. She is an important Pe lodging, perhaps, 
PS „5 ves in the village, loCEIT5» É er pupils from birth onwards 
nmunity. She liv e has often known H rations made at some 


childr hool. dien tS Re 
and she is pedro devoted to EE P h e the village schools, may 
distant county hall, otten by ue ener aoe The children eee 
eed int ing according : Are to get and she is 7 c 
5 the ee Secon Y a a they ^ rations. The National Foundation 
touch indeed with parental 47 
I$ apparently prepared to ask 
intelligence test exercises ™ 
Teputation among the village™® a 
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local gossip react to the head mistress’ apparent failure to do her job and what 
will opinion say down at the pub ? Is it really fair to her to ask her to do this ? 
Is it not something beyond what we should reasonably expect from human 
nature? Does the National Foundation really believe its recommendation would 
work in rural areas? The head mistress knows that her colleagues in neigh- 
bouring villages will be tempted to mark and go over those practice exercises. 
Is she to let her own children down by failing to do the same ? Surely it would be 
much more satisfactory and satisfying to all if she were allowed to correct the 
exercises, going over the mistakes and showing her pupils what they had 
misunderstood. The natural inclination of teachers is to do this and this is all 
that coaching means. I sometimes wonder what all the fuss is about ! Let us 
then interpret the National Foundation’s experimental results not in their cold 
and statistical way, but with some insight into the real situation in real schools, 
remembering that over half our schools are rural. 

The pupils should be told how well they have done and what mistakes they 
have made if we are to reduce their nervousness in face of the unknown. If they 
are put at their ease as far as possible, they will then better show their true 
ability in the examination. We must remember, too, that although we speak of 
the 11 plus examination, 11 plus is the age of entry to the grammar school. 
Many are usually only ten when they sit for the intelligence test, and in some 
areas a substantial number sit at 9 plus, that is, before their tenth birthday. 
Is it really fair to these immature and usually nervous children to place before 
them those very frightening and forbidding intelligence tests without adequate 
preparation to avoid the ‘ shock ’ of meeting the new situation ? 


prepare his pupils for a 
oral and blackboard instruc- 
vorking the sums themselves on 


is that such parents are tempted to coach th, ar school by paying fees. The result 
I cannot blame them. Res when has a p 
face an examination? There is not yet complet ok 
bility even under the Welfare State. No ee of rr pe epus 
educational authority will prevent middle cla: oundation orof BEST 


RC rg. Ss A 
can to assist their children in this way, Certainly, reu ooh MU. eee e| 
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practice tests are as effective as some 


thorough coaching at home. The coaching will go on. The danger is not that 
parents will coach, but that they will over-coach, for the Foundation's recom- 
mendation may well have the effect of encouraging black-market coaching at 


home. 


that two unmarked and uncorrected 


HE DIFFICULTY—COACHING FOR ALL. 


It seems to me that the only way of ending the farce, if indeed the intellig- 
€ f the selection process, is to give all candidates 
the minimum amount of coaching which will enable them to do themselves full 
justice in the test. 4// candidates are then given a flying start and not just some 
d simple way out of the dilemma. 


s them. This appears to be the obvious an K 
et them all start equal. They will never start equal if we try to prohibit 


coaching. 
Accordingly, at my suggesti 


areas where I was then serving as : à 
Wiltshire. I prepared a special booklet, offering all candidates three lessons 


and a practice test, and this limited amount of instruction was authorised in all 
primary schools in these counties during the month or so before the examination 
in order to iron out the inequalities resulting from widespread unofficial coaching. 


Teachers were asked to treat this preparation more as 4 party game than school 
rrors. Candidates would then get the 


Work, to correc xercises and discuss € 
hang ’ of mage ems test, understand its language, feel that they had met 
this sort of thing before and know what was expected of them. Teachers were 
given a strong warning ‘about the futility of oyerecgahing, since experiments 
Show that children over-coached for several months before the examination are 
may actually = = D those coached 
on sale „wrecks Within this latter pero ime, interest and 
ce a week for a few weeks pu m is Ded." It appears to me ae 


he hazards of the examination test. 
duced t g out what the teachers themselves 


that this i 
preparation re di 
I tk it wi be worth-v zhile finding the 
hink tae for all, and I recently eue days EE rural 
Sch E" Scias iscussing the position with any heads an 
m. bs Wiltshire dne. a ce "a official and above-board coaching is 
nts as I could mee i previous under-the-counter 
ket has become the white 


on coaching for all was introduced into the 
Chief Examiner—Gloucestershire and 


Welcomed everywhere because it leg 

T everywhere The black mar 

activity which could not be stoPt shire and relief is felt by all. Many teachers 
: a good many consciences are 


market in Gloucestershire and Vie post, An 
confessed to feelings 9 guilt m the past f it coaching could not be made to 
relieved. All seem to think that practice withou d that things are now fai 
MN E seem (0 1 schools and all are agreed that ©" gs are airer 
rk satisfactorily in rur sc ith the official coaching and, in 
with official coaching has now passed 


ien before. All seem in favour 2 
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M House | Average Score | Average Score Girls" 
i ta Test Used Boys Girls Superiority 


7 M.H.T. 38 99-95 102-10 2-15 
Dec. 1948 MELT. 40 101-28 102-44 1-16 
Dec., 1949 MET. 41 101-20 101-68 E 
Dec., 1950 MELT. 43 99-57 101-28 7 
Dec., 1951 MELT. 45 99-39 100-99 1-60 


Official coaching now introduced. 


Dec., 1952 M.H.T. 47 106-46 


course, not entirely, due to the instruction received by the remaining one-third, 
whose actual increase in score must have been considerably more than this, and 
whose position in the county order of merit would have suffered if this coaching 
en given. 
S For Pi if we make the reasonable assumption that the previously 
uncoached one-third have benefited by 9 points of I.Q. and that the remaining 
two-thirds, who would in any case have received some sort of coaching, have 
benefited by 3 points (making the total average rise of 5 points), then there isa 
relative gain of 6 points, which becomes 12 points when, as is done in Wiltshire, 
the T.Q. is doubled before adding it to the English and Arithmetic quotients. 
Twelve points in the border-zone make a difference of over 250 places in the 
Wiltshire County Order of Merit! It follows that, if the ‘red line’ were 
drawn across the Wiltshire Order of Merit, about 8 per cent. of those 
entering the grammar schools would owe thei: 
coaching for all ; while under previous arrangi 


would have been wrongly filled by candidates coached on the black market! 


final decision depends almost entirely on the mark Sheet. 
Dec., 1952), is as follows : 


| 
135-|130- 125-|120-/115-|110-|105-.|100— 95- 


£ 5 75- 
s| 139 | 134 | 129 | 124 | 119 | 114 109 | 104 | 99 g | 


45 | 66 |118 |117 |212 |282 |293 254 |I€ 3 | 50 
Girls .. 23 | 43 | 72 |121 287 |256 |214 18 


239 |395 |465 


Average Boys Score 103-71 
Average Girls’ Score 106-46 


(Standard Deviation 14-18). 
(Standard Deviation 12-96). 


The average increase seems to be fairly evenly distributed throughout the scale, 
as shown in the graph. The unbroken line shows the distribution of the coached 
I.Qs., and for comparison, the dotted li 


à f © a typical distribution (Dec., 1949) 
before official coaching was introduced, 


No very obvious ‘bunching’ has 
occurred in any part of the scale as a res p 


r t ult of coaching, the curve being 
displaced bodily a little to the right. 
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education committees who regard marks and I.Q.s as they regard inches on a 
ruler or degrees on a thermometer, that is, measurements which have extreme 
objectivity and in which complete trust may be placed, and who use their grand 
total of marks as the chief arbiter of the child's fate, then so long will coaching 
for all candidates remain a real and urgent need. 


VI.—SUMMARY. 


1.— Coaching for the intelligence test has already grown to such proportions 
both inside and outside school, even in those areas where it is formally pro- 
hibited, that it is futile to make further attempts to stop it. 

2.—The National Foundation’s recommendation of practice without 
coaching for the intelligence test cannot be expected to work, especially in rural 
areas. It ignores the realities of the situation and makes too great demands 
upon human nature. 

3.—The National Foundation's recommendation will tend to encourage 
black-market coaching by parents and teachers in out-of-school hours. 

4.— Official coaching for all candidates, limited to a few lessons during the 
four or five weeks prior to the examination, is offered as a practical solution to 
the problem under the present circumstances. The futility of over-coaching 
must be made clear to teachers and others. 

5.—Although about two-thirds of Wiltshire candidates were already 
receiving some sort of black-market coaching, the introduction of official 
coaching for all resulted in an overall average rise of 4-3 points for boys and 
5:5 for girls. The average increased score among those previously uncoached 
must have been considerably more than this. The increase is fairly uniformly 
distributed throughout the scale. 

6.—This average rise of about 5 


oints is not a negligible . It means 
that the uncoached suffer a consi 3 E 8 amount, It 


] K : derable handicap particularly in those areas 
where the I.O. is doubled in arriving at an order of merit, and ced selection i$ 
largely made by drawing à red line across an order of merit. Coaching for all will 
iron out this major inequality and remove much injustice. 
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THE VOCATIONAL PREFERENCES OF SECONDARY 
MODERN SCHOOLCHILDREN 


Bv MARY D. WILSON 


(Senior Educational Psychologist for the Borough of Ealing, Middlesex). 


Part Il—Tue DEVELOPMENT OF A REALISTIC ATTITUDE TO 
VocaTIONS. 


I.— Vocational interest maturity. IL—Results of investigation into the develop- 
ment of vocational interest : (a) recollected earlier wishes; (b) vocational 
phantasies ; (c) the fixation of vocational choice; (d) growth of realism with age ; 
(e) relation of intelligence to vocational interest maturity ; (f) relation of maladjust- 
ment to vocational interest maturity. IIL— Reasons given by children for their 
vocational choice. IV.—Environmental factors associated with vocational 
choice: (a) influence of people; (b) influence of the school curriculum. 

.—Impressions gained from interviews. VI.—2Discussion. VIL—Summary. 


TEREST MATURITY. 
Parr I of this investigatio ost of the children concerned, by 
the time they reached their last two years of school, had formed vocational 
Interests broadly in keeping with their reasonable expectations. The present 
Study will, however, prove more valuable if it can be shown by what processes 
1 degree of realism can be achieved. 


of maturation or experience à satisfactory : e 
From the outset of the enquiry, jt was assumed that the vocational interests of 
, equently and it was hoped that a study of 


the children would have changed freq F : 
these changes might establish the relationship between vocational preference and 
Social and intellectual maturity. ES 
Genetic studies of vocational preference by Lehman and Witty,” Freeston* 
and Menger? have shown that, while some occupations are popular at all ages, 
f the children. There has, 


the majority wax and wane with the maturation ot | Th 
owever, been insufficient evidence tos ether children necessarily improve 


as they get older in the ability to make suitable vocational choices. The problem 


is complicated by the interaction of two opposing tendencies: as the child's 
E nne wi Ani he becomes awa tional possibilities previously 


re of voca roe ie 
e ike lly, increase of knowledge brings with it awareness 
of his d his ken, but, re one of the first results of the spread of vocational 
Information may be a decrease in the number of realistic choices. : 
.... A child may, however, be considered immature in his attitude to vocations 
if his interests are those characteristic of a much younger child, and it has been 
Claimed by Lehman and Witty that dull children tend to resemble young 
Children in this respect. i 
ment of vocation 
ae nother epe i e der dr chin temi OT 
that some of le ambitions are not practicable. In this country Stott,2° 
Lin H hen? have commented on the tendency of girls to accept 
gwood® and Stephen ng more attractive hopes. Freeston® found that 


cleri Cachi s 
stel work ute relinquis ith age in the ability to distinguish between their 
In this respect, if not in the 


oth boys and girls increase } 
Wood UP ^. considered aims. ^ pee renal 
ical wishes and ee wish the children increased in realism with age. 
i g Wie 
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IL—RESULTS OF PRESENT INVESTIGATION INTO THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
VOCATIONAL INTEREST. 


ier vocational interests recollected by the children. : 

i pod investigation the earlier interests of the children were studied 
retrospectively. Each child was asked to mention any earlier wishes he had had, 
and to give his age at the time. These wishes were recorded in only two groups— 
before or after the age of eleven. The most commonly reported early interest of 
the boys was in engine or motor vehicle driving—so confirming a widespread 
popular belief. The Services, including police, and farming had also been popular 
at the primary stage, but interest in sport seemed to have increased after 
entrance to a secondary school. A good number of the boys recorded that when 
very young they had wished to do everyday jobs, such as those of the milkman, 
the coalman, the postman, and others who come to the house; but these were 
scarcely desired at all after the age of eleven. The skilled trades, which accounted 
for the bulk of the boys' final choices, were not frequently mentioned as early 
interests, but accounted for 31:3 per cent. of the wishes recalled from the 
secondary school period. This means that many of the boys who finally chose 
one of these skilled trades had previously considered another of a different nature 
but from the same general field. 

Of the girls’ recollected wishes, nursing was the most popular occupation 
recalled from the primary school period, and still fairly popular in the secondary 
period. This confirms the impression gained from Menger? that interest in 
nursing declines with age, though slowly. Other interests more common at the 
primary than at the secondary stage were in music, dancing, acting and teaching. 
Shop work seems to have been acceptable to these girls at all ages; but interest 
in hairdressing, dress-making and clerical work showed a marked increase at 
the secondary stage. Interest in the Arts seemed to have persisted well into the 
Secondary stage, though it accounted for very few of the final choices. Interest 
in clerical work, the most characteristic choice of the secondary modern school- 
girl, did not as a rule predate entry upon the secondary stage of education. 


(b) Vocational Phantasies. 


The distinction aimed at by Questions 1 and 4 on the first questionnaire, 
was between vocational choice and relatively free vocational phantasy, Question 
4 being so phrased as to reduce to the minimum any consideration of suitability 
or availability. In answering these questions, most of the children showed that 
they were well able to distinguish their attainable and unattainable ambitions- 
65-6 per cent. of the boys and 69-5 per cent. of the girls gave substantially 


different answers to the two questions, this being an even greater disparity 


that the 50 per cent. (approximately) found by Freeston? at the sa e Itis 
strikingly evident from Table II that if the hes felt that hs e same ag 


tacles 
in the way of their ambitions, building and engineering ao eae half o 
their candidates, whereas the Services, sport and farming would gain. Similarly» 
fewer girls would enter shops and offices ; they would rather become dancers, 
opera singers or film stars; they would welcome the opportunity to travel an 
achieve personal fame. Moreover, the differences between choice and phantasy 
were actually much more striking than is revealed merely by comparison of the 
percentages. The miscellaneous groups, for example, were very differently 
composed: the boys miscellaneous choices including printing and cleric? 
work, but their miscellaneous phantasies including science, medicine an 
invention; and within the same occupational groups there were differences i? 
both the type of work and the grade aimed at. Boys who mentioned building in 
answer to both questions were more likely to choose brick-laying in answer o 
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TABLE I 


EARLIER VOCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Times oes $ Times 
Boys' Occupations men- Girls’ Occupations men- 
tioned 4 tioned 

195 


Drivers and firemen ..| 184 s 
Forces e 87 E rt: .| 104 
Eenung " 42 
Everyday jobs 29 € 
Sport As ?8 making 
Skilled trades and Teaching --- 
semi-skilled . 20 E Domestic work 
Acting 11 Travel .. 
Farming - 
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Business .. 
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SECONDARY PERIOD 


TABLE I 


TIONAL CHOICE AND PHANTASY. 


CoMPARISON OF Voca 
B Choice Phantasy| GIRLS (N=733) Choice |Phantasy| 
iors (N= i 
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I nt. 
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Question 1, whereas in Question 4 they would express the wish to own a private 
building organisation. Of the boys who answered both these questions, 34-4 per 
cent. gave the same or similar answers; 20 per cent. mentioned an entirely 
different occupation in Question 4, though not one making greater demands on 
intelligence; 25-6 per cent. mentioned a similar occupation, but of higher 
grade; and 20 per cent. gave answers entirely different both in type and grade. 
The occupations described as being of the same intelligence grade though 
different in type were, however, really more ambitious choices, since they were 
mainly occupations such as acting and sport depending on a high degree of 
specific ability. The girls’ miscellaneous choices included factory work, whereas 
under the heading of phantasy the miscellaneous group included vague desires 
for great wealth and fame. A substantial number of the girls substituted 
marriage in answer to Question 4. Where, for any occupation, the percentage 
of choice and phantasy were very similar, as with dress-making, the actual 
description of the ambition was frequently very different : a girl who had chosen 
in answer to Question 1, to be a dressmaker, would perhaps state, in answer to 
Question 4, that she would like to be a world-famous dress designer. Many of the 
phantasies were for higher grades of occupation than the choices. Of the girls 
who answered both Questions 1 and 4, 30-5 per cent. gave the same answer : 
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(c) The Fixation of Vocational Choice. 

Confirmation of this last point is provided by the children's answers to the 
question, How long ago did you decide what you wanted to be? ” 90 per cent. 
of the boys and 87-2 per cent. of the girls had made up their minds after 
transfer to secondary school; 58-3 per cent. of the boys and 55-8 per cent. of 
the girls had made the decision less than eighteen months previous to the filling 
in of the questionnaires. Some vocational interests seemed to be significantly* 
of longer standing than others, particularly farming and the Services among the 
boys. It might have been expected that the same would be true of the interest 
in transport which was also characteristic of the primary stage, but there is 
little doubt that this tendency would be obscured by frequent changes in the 
Specific choices of boys with this unchanging generalinterest. One example was 
a boy who had recorded the following early wishes: engine driver—aged 6; 
bus driver—aged 9; long-distance coach driver—aged 11. His choice in 
Question | was‘ Army.’ When asked why he wanted to joint the Army, he said 
that he wanted to dive & truck. Of the girls" choices, interest in shop: Work, 
offices and telephony were the most recent, whereas nursing, the Arts, dress- 


makine : ; interests of the longest standing. Interest in the 
king and hairdressing were 1 the interest in nursing, persisted from tie 
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being less likely to choose the Arts and more likely to choose office work. These 
changes are consistent with a move towards more available occupations. In 
general, however, there is very little evidence of an increase in realism, on 
either criterion, during the last four terms. The explanation would seem to be 
that the children had, already, soon after admission to secondary school, 
directed their vocational interests towards the general field of occupations 
available to them* though this did not prevent their continuing to make 
frequent changes of specific vocational choice. 


(e) Relation of Intelligence to Vocational Interest Maturity. 

The present investigation has shown that less intelligent children made 
less suitable choices in relation to intelligence, but not in relation to occupational 
availability. Nor was there any strong evidence to support the contention of 
Lehman and Witty® that the less intelligent chose occupations characteristic 
of younger children. Boys choosing transport and farming, and girls choosing 
nursing, were on the average slightly but not significantly less intelligent than 
the rest of the group. 

There was, however, a marked tendency, observable in both boys and girls, 
for the more intelligent children to distinguish better between choice and 
phantasy. When they did give different replies to Questions 1 and 4, dull 
children were more likely to choose different types of occupation rather than 
higher grades, whereas bright children frequently mentioned in Question 4 an 
occupation related to their earlier choice but of a higher grade. Since the 
ability to separate reality from phantasy has been shown by Freeston? to 


Pone ath age, this in one respect in which dull children were relatively 


(f) Relation of Maladjustment to Vocational Interest Maturity. 


It was also possible to follow up Hotoph's suggestion! that immaturity of 


gap Pi be associated with certain personality traits rather than with 
ow intelligence. This was done by comparing the vocational choices of the 
children described as maladjusted with those 


1 of the -adj a 

groups. The numbers of boys in this part of the ae eae 
justify statistical analysis ; but the maladjusted boys did not seem to be less 
realistic in relation to their intelligence, nor to distinguish less well between 
reality and phantasy than normal boys. One occupation, farming, character- 
aeuly et by younger boys, was chosen by seven maladjusted boys and 
only one well-adjusted boy. There was also a slight tendency for maladjusted 
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often chosen by the maladjusted. Since these occupations are those for which 
the demand was disproportionately great, and since nursing was the occupation 
most popular with children at the primary stage, there is some support for the 
hypothesis that the maladjusted girls were less mature and less realistic in their 


vocational choice. 


IIL.— REASONS GIVEN BY CHILDREN FOR THEIR VOCATIONAL CHOICE. 


Whether or not children are truly realistic in their attitude to vocations, 


cannot be decided merely by studying the appropriateness of the actual choices 
lead to correct choice. In the present 


made, since limited imagination may 
Investigation into reasons for vocational choice, no attempt was made to assess 
the adequacy of the reasons stated by the children except by relating them to 

]t that if the reasons were found not to 


the type of occupation chosen. It was fe the 
Vary with the occupations chosen, this fact would indicate an absence of genuine 


Tealism, even though the occupations chosen were appropriate. Reasons were 


asked for in connection with the occupations disliked as well as those chosen, 
precipitating causes from other reasons 


and an attempt was made to distinguish 1 
by the eee ae of the further question, * What made you decide (what you 


Wanted to be)?” 
TABLE Ul 


REASONS FOR VocaTIONAL CHOICE. 


Frequency per cent. 
REASON. 

| 44 48-3 
Liking the work «t 10-6 9-6 
Working conditions , : * 10-3 7-7 
Prospects of promotion . 7-6 64 
Good pay s escret ent" 5.7 1-2 
Influence of people 3-0 12-0 
Working companions - - 6-6 3.8 
Variety of work ---- j37 3 
Excitement 2 T 
Curiosity -e.e E BA d 
Having Y ecessary skill 9 1-0 
Easy work +--+! $ 11 
Ease of procuring W P ai 
Being useful slew mie E K E: a 
Social prestige "een pinana eA 1:3 
Miscellaneous :::*^^ (v=1780) 
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working conditions mentioned by boys, fresh air and being in the open were by 
far the most important, whereas the girls were more likely to mention clean- 
liness, absence of noise and an even temperature. Girls were more interested 
than boys in working with other people. The variety, excitement and curiosity 
motives were much stronger with the boys, who also laid rather more stress on 
promotion prospects. ne . t T 

The study of reasons for disliking some occupations in addition to con- 
firming the above motives also indicates the importance of two motives not 
revealed by the reasons previously given. Although the desire for easy work did 
not appear among the reasons for choice, about 6 per cent. of the children 
mentioned difficult work as a reason for dislike. Lack of social prestige was also 
mentioned as a reason for dislike by 5 per cent. of the girls and 2 per cent. of 
the boys. g E 

In some cases the answers to the question, " What made you decide (what 
you wanted to be)?” were repetitions of the reasons given for vocational 
choice. As a rule, however, the children gave different answers, mentioning 
not what they considered attractive features of the work, but some incident or 
situation which led to a definite decision as distinct from a general interest. 
Predominant among these was advice or information given by friends, or 
relatives. Another very important factor was direct experience of the work, 
either by watching others engaged in it or by actually trying out either the job 
itself or some activity closely resembling it. Closely associated with the latter 
was the influence of school subjects, particularly woodwork, metalwork and 
needlework. Frequently mentioned also were visits to factories arranged by the 
schools; and the opportunity of helping friends or relatives with their work 
during holiday times. These facts are in keeping with MacKaye's opinion, based 
on case studies," that children rarely choose occupations of which they have no 
personal experience. 

When the children’s reasons were related to the occupations chosen, a 
highly significant association was revealed.* Boys choosing the building 
industry were disproportionately influenced by working conditions, especially 
by the prospect of working in the open-air. They also appeared to be influenced 
by people more than boys choosing other occupations, and gave correspondingly 
less consideration to the nature of the work. Those choosing woodwork, on the 
other hand, often believed themselves to possess the necessary skill. Boys 
choosing electrical work were among the most ambitious, showing proportionately 
less interest in working conditions and more in the future prospects of the trade. 
Prospective Motor engineers were even less pre-occupied with conditions, but 
more with the nature of the work. Boys interested in transport were attracted 
by the variety of places visited, and to some extent by the excitement and 
adventure motives; they were less likely to mention interest in the type of 
work they would be doing. The same motives influenced those choosing 
Defence, but to an even greater degree. The reason most frequently given by 
boys who chose farming was a desire to work in the open-air; this was similar 
to the motive of some of those choosing building work, but much more pro- 
nounced. Other occupations such as printing, clerical work, shops and the 
Arts were chosen by numbers rather too small to justify statistical analysis ; 
but some suggestions can be made, with appropriate reservations. Boys 
choosing printing frequently considered it well paid; those choosing clerical 
work felt that they had the appropriate abilities, and those wishing to work in 
shops tended to declare an interest in people. Interest in the Arts showed no 


*The Chi-squared test was used to establish the statistical significance of association 
between reason and occupation. All the cases cited are significant at -01 level. 
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significant association with any type of reason, but this was not to be expected 
in such a small and heterogeneous group of occupations. 

Of the girls those choosing shop work were disproportionately interested in 
people, whereas those choosing office work tended to stress good pay and to a 
lesser degree, pleasant working conditions. Telephonists have been included with 
office workers on account of the similarity of their interests, except that office 
workers were significantly less' and telephonists slightly more interested in 
people than other groups. The reasons given for the choice of nursing showed 
mainlv interest in the work itself ; a very large proportion said, “ I like children" 
and a few, “ I like looking after people who are ilL" Girls planning to become 


hairdressers stressed its future prospects, by which they usually meant the 
opportunity of setting up in business on their own. Prospective dressmakers 
were most interested in the usefulness of the trade, and least in working com- 
panions. Girls choosing farming usually gave as their reasons either a wish to 
work in the country or an interest in animals ; no other reason was mentioned 
more than once. Other occupations were chosen too infrequently to show 
statistically significant variations in the type of reason given, but there are 
indications that girls choosing factory work were attracted mainly by the 
company of other girls. Interest in domestic work and the Arts was not sig- 


nificantly associated with any particular reason, many different occupations 


being included in these groups. . 
$ he reasons ara not vary markedly with the intelligence of the 
children, though there were significant tendencies for more intelligent boys to 


stress variety and excitement, and for less intelligent girls to stress working 
conditions. Otherwise, the tendency noted by Wilkins’? for the more intelligent 
among young adults to stress long-term incentives was not found in this 
particular group of school children. Nevertheless, the fact that the reasons given 
vary with the type of occupation chosen, does indicate that the children had 
observed distinguishing features of the work, whether or not this consideration 
preceded the actual choice. Moreover, it can be seen that in most cases the 
reasons are meaningfully related to the occupations chosen. This section does, 
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should be correspondingly reduced. The proportion of the whole group choosing 
the parents' occupation would, therefore, be 13-4 per cent. of the boys and 13-1 
per cent. of the girls. The proportion influenced in a wider sense would be 
21-9 per cent. of the boys and 16-9 per cent. of the girls. In any case the 
numbers choosing occupations similar to those of their parents were considerably 
greater than would be obtained by random selection. The influence of the 
parent's occupation must, therefore, be considered as one of the most important 
of the many factors involved in vocational choice. 

The fact that boys choosing the building industry were more likely than 
boys choosing other occupations to give as their reason the influence of some 
friend or relative* is supported by.a study of the relationship between the 
parent's occupation and the type of occupation chosen. There was a significant 
tendency for family tradition to be a stronger influence on boys choosing the 
building industry and mechanical engineering. When asked about their 
parents’ wishes, most of the children reported either indifference to, or agree- 
ment with, their own choice. | 

Facts about the influence of people obtained from other items on the second 
questionnaire are in keeping with the fin 
are the strongest of all personal influences. 


r Among acquaint- 
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She S as true of boys choosing journalism and z 

C ene pq who wished to become commercial artists or pede ait i 
Ced art. They did not, however, so frequently claim that art was iei be 2 
ject. No other occupations chosen by the boys were significantly assented 


wig erlang or abilities. 
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pum Le a with a school subject ; and it is not ie ced e 
rite de s of the girls choosing this occupation mentioned needlework as their 
Choice : subject. A slightly smaller number thought that they excelled in it. 
ip the of office work was significantly associated with both interest and ability 
EGRE academic school subjects, the most significant feature being skill in 
avara netic. It will be remembered that girls choosing clerical work were on the 
tha age significantly more intelligent than the rest. They were less interested 
n other girls in art, needlework and domestic science. Girls choosing nursing 
n art. Where girls chose one 


wi B ; rk a1 
ae more interested in domestic science and less in art. 
he Arts, such as dancing, drama, drawing or writing as a career, it was 


Perhaps to be expected that they would, in most cases, declare an interest in 
teresting, however, that they did not 


ae corresponding school subject ; it is in 1 the 
a ays claim ability in it, except in the case of drawing. A similar tendency is 
pent in girls choosing domestic science, though in the latter case the 
2» quencies are too small for statistical analysis. Of the girls choosing hair- 
á essing, rather a large nU ed to have most ability in one of the 
ocial science group of subjects, including Geography and History ; but since 

is group was heterogeneous, little significance can be attached to this fact. 

Ocational choices which were not significantly associated with school prefer- 
ences and abilities were shop work, factory work, and farming. . 

As in the case of reasons given, the associations thus discovered between 
Vocational choice and attitude to school subjects are such as to suggest a mean- 
ingful, possibly in some cases ^ causal, relationship. Two occupatiohs in 
Particular, woodwork and dressmaking, showed this relationship to a marked 

egree; and it is reasonable to suppose that boys and girls of only moderate 
ttainment in formal school work should be led, by their experience of compara- 
tive success in practical work, sof asimilarmature ure 
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V.—IMPRESSIONS GAINED FROM INTERVIEWS. 


Impressions gained from interviews with small numbers of children, 59 in 
all, can serve only to amplify and elucidate points already made ; but, except 
in the case of a few inarticulate pupils, the projection method had the effect of 
removing restrictions on the expression of less realistic ambitions, and less 
acceptable motives. The early popularity:of two occupations in particular was 
emphasised ; of twenty-six boys interviewed, eighteen admitted, in response to 
a question, that they had wished to drive some vehicle usually a steam engine or 
bus; of thirty-three girls interviewed, thirty-one said they had wished to be 
nurses., twenty-one giving this information without prompting. 

Every child interviewed was asked certain questions of the form, “ Why 
do you think so many boys wish to be engine drivers? ”* In discussing the every- 
day jobs to which they had been attracted, mainly before the age of eight, the 
boys usually referred to some trivial but attention catching feature such as 
“ the clinking of the milk bottles.” These vocational fancies clearly resembled 
play activities in which little children copy the doings of the adults they see 
around them. In discussing engine driving, however, the adolescent boys were 
able to understand its greater appeal; they described the attractions of speed, 
power and danger. One boy said, “ The engine is very powerful, but the engine 


driver can control it." Another said, “ When we are little our mothers tell us 
not to play with fire, and then we sce thi 


appeal of excitement and the adventure 
rather than diminished throughout the pre 


of the popularity of the Senior Service. Boys thought that by 3oini V 
arity io - Boy at by joining the Navy 
they would “ see the world ” and “ get away.” D sasson of this Polit led to 
the conclusion that the importance attached by the boys to “ fresh air," and 
working in the open,” should not be taken at its face value. In most cases it 
seemed rather to be symbolic of a strong desire for independence. In other cases 
it was connected with the boys admiration for good health and physical 
prowess. The appeal of farming was stated by several boys to be “It’s a 


healthy life,’ and “ It keeps you fit"; th a 
farmer’s life through their ae in à ig Others wen o o 


; animals, Rejoicing in health and physical 
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curiosity. It seemed magic, and they would like to know how it worked. One 
boy described how “ the lights might go out; you might be the only one who 
knew how to mend a fuse." Two boys said that electricity was “ something 
modern ” and another described it as “ the career of the future." One boy 
remarked that ‘electrician’ sounded important. About the popularity of 
woodwork there was little doubt. Most boys said that it was the most popular 
school subject, and they felt they would be able to do it. Some said that they 
were interested in using the tools. Of the boys interviewed, only two liked clerical 
work and both of these said that they were good at arithmetic and that their 
parents wanted them to work in offices. The other boys thought that they had 
had enough of pen-pushing. They disliked the idea of being ' cooped-up ' and 


“having to sit still all day.” 
The vocational interests of the girls, as revealed by the interviews, seemed 
d their very early interests to have been 


to have developed in less clear stages, an 
Those who discussed the early interest 


more restricted than those of the boys. : 
in teaching and nursing often, like the boys, stressed trivial aspects of the 


work, such as wearing the nurse's cap or marking the register. In this way 
carly interest in these occupations resembled the very early interests of the boys. 
in everyday activities. Where the serious wish to be a teacher persisted, each 
girl connected it with admiration or affection for some particular teacher. The 
girls thought that serious interest in nursing arose out of a wish to be like 
mother and look after the children. Most girls mentioned having had at some 
time, usually after the age of nine, wished to become ballet dancers, opera 
singers and film stars. Where boys wished to be admired for strength and skill 
the girls wished to be admired for their beauty. One of the attractions of the 

ble to travel about ; but that 


work of the air hostess was not only that she was a 
she wore a becoming uniform and was constantly on show. Pre-occupation 


with their personal appearance also seemed to be connected with the girls’ 
interests in dressmaking and hairdressing ; and for plans to work in gown shops, 
particularly as mannequins. Similarly, one of the reasons for the general 
acceptability of clerical work was that it enabled a girl to dress nicely and keep 
herself clean and attractive. On reaching the secondary school stage, the girls 
seem to have turned their minds to the consideration of suitable and respectable 
occupations, while still maintaining à parallel interest in various forms of 
artistic expression. The occupation generally considered to be most suitable 
for girls ' was office work, whereas factory work was ' not very nice and was 
“more for boys.’ Parents’ approval was quoted more often in connection with 
office work than other occupations. Several girls said that factory workers were 
“looked down upon ’ whereas office girls were respected and could get on in zm 
world,’ Work in a shop was also ' suitable particularly in drapers, florists an 

gown ‘shops. They also iked the idea of serving people and being pone. and 
helpful PE similar point was made with reference to the attraction of the 
tele onets job One girl said, “ You have to learn to be patient, even when 
peo m are rude to you,” and another, “ It teaches you to speak qd One 
girl said “Tt sounds good to say, ‘lama telephonist, instead of jus saying, 
PT scout a shop.’ It’s not so ordinary. There was no sign that ay o ese 
occupations, in which interest had appeared mainly ar the wm ary S Ep 
made a Red deep appe Social conformity and prestige seeme o 


al to the girls. x 
be the dominant motives for their selection. 
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studied seemed to have passed throug! 
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(1) Justas the very young child plays at being grown up, he may ' fancy ’ 
the occupation of any familiar adult. For this reason the vocational interests of 
little girls will generally be more restricted than those of the boys, since the girls 
play at being mother or teacher. It is possible that older dull children of very 
poor social background and educational experience might never progress beyond 


this stage. The vocational choices of such children might be ‘ appropriate ' but 
could not be called genuinely realistic. 


(2) Widening experience brings children knowledge of a variety of occupa- 
tions which make a deeper and more lasting appeal. Occupations appealing 
especially to boys are those involving adventure and a sense of power; those 
appealing to girls often involve identification with a mother figure or 
opportunities for self-display. The occupations which have ' glamour ' for 
pre-adolescent children are not necessarily in the highest professional grades, 
but are ambitious choices because many of them demand special talents. 

(3) Further increase of experience and self-knowledge cause the children 
to modify or abandon their vocational fancies either be 
has been drawn to less desirable feature: 
be unattainable. The ability to disti 


*See Part I. It is clear that at least 


3 3 tw t 
intelligence and grade of occupation chosen ‘actors contribute to the correlation between 
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n, by selecting an occupation with some 
In most cases, however, the children, 


particularly the girls, have to make a new start, so that the formation of voca- 
tional choice becomes a very different process from indulgence in vocational 
phantasy. It is not possible, from the data at present available, to decide which 
solution, the compromise or the new departure, causes least frustration. It 
may well be that extravagant phantasy and modest plans may co-exist in the 


mind of the child without harmful effect. 

. Most of the vocational choices expressed by the children in the present 
investigation clearly represented serious intentions. In most cases they were of 
recent origin, and liable sometimes alternative choices were 
mentioned. Frequent changes of choice are to be expected, even during this 
stage, The intensely ] ambition, persisting over many years in 


Spite of obstacles, has been shown to be € : 
exists, it may be evidence of some unsatisfied emotional need, as was clearly 


the case with one of the girls interviewed. She had wished to be a kennel maid 
as long as she could remember and no other occupation would satisfy her. 


At the end of the discussion she said, " There was o 


as to make a compromise solutio 
relation to their former ambitions.* 


let me down. You can depend on animals more than on people." A similar 
Psychological mechanism may sometimes account for the interest in nursing of 
some maladjusted girls. lthough this profession 1s one demanding superior 
intelligence and emotional maturity, there 1S evidence that it is often chosen by 
girls slightly less intelligent and significantly less pou than other girls. 
; ce of vocation made by the norm: child is not the result 

of a ham and occupational interest a e created. At this 
Stage, the child will clearly be influenced by the bark ices sorde in the 
neighbourhood and by the occupations of close friends or rela zs n ortunately 
Personal influence, where it leads to unsuitable Ene x e eliminated ; 
; hildren to be ad s dangers by teachers and 


A though it is possible for c 

o; 1 : i d 

i od ANS however, that there are other pane oe education- 

ists ma h nom ` Teate vocational fan canes E jm . Children in 

Ue y help to € a entioned how interest had been aroused by 

Pid sain. bei ing others engages zu orby trying 

` or exa 

out Pi eee are themselves. n Some e and others Msc viis 

Subjects which have close similar! in loyment Service. The vocational try-out 
he Youth EmP pations, but some extension of 


to factories arranged by : 
-— cticable tor all ple. Already in boys’ schools metal- 
nted the traditional 


1S per ra 

perhaps not equally PF certainly pO N 
y Ping have suppleme 

to feel the need for a 


a work in schools 1s 
ork, engineering drawing 2? hildren seem nee 
es work. At this por particula Y Wie there d Bug i E] 
ser lin n schoo : ‘ala based on the eary 1002 
k betwee Ns o curricula heme for vocational 


narrow i ng 5 i jection toa 97 
E vocational tram! E -ilar objection to a St” RO 
n be no simil er mense variety of the nation's 


interests of children, there © 
education desm ed t9 introduce PPS further and provide n the e 
Wi É ible to n t of the pupils rather 
m oa eg be ported technical € J for mosii Bib 

school a l 


vised of it 


d rence on Selection for 

COGOSDOUS, professor Mace in speaking Eu m ion in the Institute 

Ses iilis phrase was used S ie Middle Count e Spring issue of 
Szeder Education Mar, 1950 

Educational Development. 1951. 
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than for a small percentage taken out of the schools at the age of thirteen. 


Such a scheme might do much to remove the dissatisfaction felt at present by 
some pupils and their parents. 


VIT.—Sumary. 


By means of supervised questionnaires a study was made of the vocational 
preferences of boys and girls in the secondary modern schools of the borough of 
Ealing. The intelligence of the children, as measured by Moray House Advanced 
tests was taken into account. The following were the main conclusions : 

1.—The children did not, on the whole, choos 
they would be debarred on educational grounds. 
and 75 per cent. of the girls made reasonable choic 

2.—A tendency for the more intelligent children to choose from higher 
occupational grades was established by a significant correlation between the 
intelligence of the children and the intelligence requirements of their chosen 
occupations. 


e occupations from which 
About 71 per cent. of the boys 
es in view of their intelligence. 


needs of the district except that too many boys wished to be carpenters and 
printers and too few clerical workers. Among the girls the choices most likely 
to lead to disappointment were nursing, 


4. 


; In most cases, had originated Soon after t f the 
Secondary stage of education. v DECIRLES 
' 5.—Maturity in attitu 
intelligence and even more 


6.—Important fa ; 

ion ; ini the parents 

occupation ; the opin relatives and acquaintances ; 

* ; the opportuni i rk 
- The last two mentioned su; C erige Ke Me 


: A : 8gest ways in which education- 
n in making suitable choice of Melle 
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THE VALUE OF PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATION 


By MAGDALEN D. VERNON 
(From the University of Reading). 


L—níroduction. — Yl.—Experimental procedure: (1) series 1; (2) series 2. 

IIL—Results: (1) the effect of illustrations on the remembering of the verbal 

material; (2) other effects of illustrations ; (3) the comprehension of the verbal 
material. IV.—Conclusions. V.—Summary. 


I.—INTRODUCTION. 


ext, the subjects tended to become confused because they 
were unable to co-ordin: 


ate the graphicall : i of. 
PAN graphically presented data with the content 


/ : ear to arise when a verbal text is 
illustrated by pictures. Here we should distin SRRA 


[ ion] à as for instance in th 
animals in biological iu ; and the use of pictures as an accompaniment 
n the lat: 


that arises is as to the best 
roblem in future. The present 
m d upwards, some of them at enquiry was confined to boys and girls of fifteen 


acquisition of knowledge from the text ? Aly, do Pictures help or hinder the 


1 Brit. J. Educ. Psych (1950), XX, 174 . 


a and Quart. J. Exper, Psych. (1951), III, 19- 
O 
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active and thoughtful interest in the topic presented 
lone would have left him unmoved. Some evidence 
d by inviting the readers' comments on the verbal 

ioning them as to what actions 
f the situations described in the 


encourage him to take an 
Whereas the verbal text al 
on these points was obtaine 
oe and illustrations ; and also by quest 
E. T suggested to them as a possible outcome o 


IL—EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE. 


In the first, two versions were 
: A, dealing with the 
Ilness in young children. 
tten in popular style, and each was 
hs of, for instance, living conditions 
Were written more objectively 
hs showing data on disease, 


(1) Series 1. 
Two series of experi 
oe each of two short 
Thee and cure of tuberculosis ; an 
illus first versions (A1 and Bl) were wri 
b epa by four rather striking photograp 
and e slums. The second versions (A2 and B2) 
d Scientifically, and were accompanied by grap 
ortality, etc. 
1 Half the subjects were given Al and B2 to read, and the other half, A2 and 
Tei After studying each of these for 10 minutes, the subject was required to 
call orally what it was about; and his report was recorded verbatim. He 
Was then asked (after A): * What can you think of that might be done to 
Prevent or remedy this disease? " (After B): ** What do you think might be 
done to prevent or remedy ^ Finally, he was asked which of 
the two articles he found the mor! whether the pictures or graphs 
Seemed to make any difference ; an tly come across anything of 
this kind before. 
The subjects of t 


ments were carried out. 
articles of 700-800 words 
d B, on the causes of il 


these conditions ? : 
e interesting ; 
d if he had recen 


his series of experiments were fourteen boys and twenty- 
mar schools ; the boys were aged 17418., the girls, 


four girls from gram , 
ts were scored firstly for the number of major points 
for the number of details. This latter score was 


ame Their repor 
mbered, and secondl t 
calculated by dividing the text up into units of thought, and scoring one point 
Or each unit recalled. The reports were also graded A, B, C, or D, for their 
&eneral coherence and logical consistency- 

the amount remembered 
the same as those of 


(2) Seri 
ee d out in order to compare 
tical with A1 


This seri . 
series was carrie! 0 I 
] illustration. The texts were 


With and without pictori i 
out pictorial d B3 were iden 
ular versione. i bu B4 had no illustrations of 


l and BI 
—namely, the pop AT 
and A2, containing the same illustrations; 94 PA ds of scoring were the 
any kind. The conditions of experiment and the eth tions on preven- 
Same as in Series 1. But, in order to economize time, the ques! p 
tion * A 
and remedy were omitted: poys and girls, aged | 


The subjects were twenty- d girls were, in the 
these boys ant giris , 
) tral school, uo de Oye a onus they were 


s à 
spool. This was a selective ceni apte 
In, staying on at solco un ch the normal run of modern school pupils. 


Superior; x 
Perior in education an 


5—16 from a modern 


III.—RESULTS- ; 
ji bal material. 

; i j emembering of the ver ] 

(1) e affect of illustrations ried para ete Teten f m M 

Br numbers of po h half-grouP was r iyd 

in the pict ete a mabet al versions percentaged on these & g 

orial an e 
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will be seen from Table I that the differences between the pictorial and non- 
pictorial versions were small for both series of experiments. For the boys in 
Series 1 there was a slight advantage on major points for the pictorial versions, 
but this difference was not significant at the 5 per cent. level. 


TABLE I 


Major Points Recalled, as per cent. of Average 


Series I—Boys Series 1—Girls Series 2 


106-1 98-6 98-1 
93-8 101-3 101-9 


Details Recalled, as per cent. of Average. 


Non-Pictorial . 


Thus, the versions illustrate 
better than those without pictu 
it did appear that certain major points in the text directly illustrated by pictures 
were remembered better than 
There were five of these points, 
every case they were rememb 
pictorial versions. The avera 


TABLE II 


Per cent. of cases remembering points 
———— MP 


: 2 3 4 5 
; ; Series 1—Bo 
Exetorial «2. o. cassa ht 100 ys 
Non-Pictorial ........... 86 10 Ej 100 75 


SORS et aie ye v ud Series 1— Girls 
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of thought from one page to the next, so that this part of the text was less well 
remembered. 
There were also a few cases in which the inclusion of a graph seemed to 
emphasize a major point so that it was better remembered from the version 
accompanied by graphs than from the pictorial version, which laid no special 
emphasis on it. Thus, one graph showed in quite a striking manner that the 
nd old people than at the inter- 


death-rate was much higher among infants a i 
d the decrease of infant mortality in the 


mediate age ranges. Another showe 
last sixty years. Both these points were better remembered from the version 
accompanied by graphs. On the other hand, there were other graphs which 
seemed to have little effect of this kind. | : 
It did not appear that the inclusion of pictures affected the general 
coherence of the reports on the pictorial me Du uas not have 
iier T EE since the graphs mig} t have affected coherence in the 
pected in Series 1, si d Pn an effect was shown to occur in the 


Same way as ictures. Indeed, suc 5 A 
ay the p But even in Series 2, there was no significant 


Previous publications cited above. B cen Oe 
di ears e the grades obtained on the reports of the pictorial and non- 
Pictorial versions (see Table III). Thus, although the pictures may weight 
some part at the expense 0 heir effect upon à coherent recall of the whole 
Was neither favourable nor 


f others, t 
unfavourable. 


TABLE III 


Per Cent. of Reports Graded 


Series ]—Boys Series 1— Girls Saiaz 
g G D A B C 
33 33 17 8 33 29 


A 
17 
4 42 42 12 8 21 50 


Pictorial ee ta 
Non-Pictorial ...-.- 


(2) Other effe illustrations. ; if the pictures had littl 
It va A "ra the NTRODUCTIOP T. Sg pH cues teli, 
ef was suggeste! o oft bal materai, A I vH dat i 
te Or te eign ser te o Ue 
some emotional Imp: ope! D 5 
x Social problems described. the conditions onla be Lies eMe 
a PR segue eo types of ption torial aus There was 
after at Hidapp oe versions than Ter bi t for the pictorial versions 
x reading the pictoria" "P < yggestions per subject I and 4-5 to 3-8 amon, 
Slightly larger number ue ng oys of Series d d by su aah 
eae asa whole: 5:4 to 4^ Art of this excess Mas Po aded: Better wages 
rela girls, But the pom 4 its effects. ert Jothin; “better working 
s mie to the relief of pe l'ousing better ‘cd and ee type after reading the 
clearance and impro ions per subJec: ictori i 
Conditions ‘There were 3.9 ugg ject Peter reading the non-pictorial version. 
Orial version, and 2° ich sho 
he onl "gestion which s 
other suggests’... at 
Was harenis the desirability of eG ly by those aD 
É m! ctures, 
ded forward consider? Y en due partly to Ded particularly on 
that thi e of th Pictorial version comm 
į e text 0. e 
Ignorance of child care: 
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There was little doubt that the pictures did create a considerable impression 
in many of the subjects as to the evils of slum housing. Six of the eight e 
related to this topic. Fifty-seven per cent. of the subjects definitely jou ie 
pictures to be interesting, and several commented that they showed you w = 
slum conditions were really like. Suggestions as to the importance of tows 
planning and slum clearance were made eagerly and with vehemence. Do 
interesting to contrast the emotional effects of these pictures with the pu 
effect produced by a picture of an X-ray photograph of the lung infected with 
tuberculosis. That an X-ray photograph is the only certain means of making an 
early diagnosis of tuberculosis was remembered by 79 per cent. of those who saw 
the picture, and only 59 per cent. of those Who did not. But, when it came to 
making suggestions for preventing and curing tuberculosis, the value of mass 
radiography was mentioned by 37 per cent. of those who saw the photograph, 
as against 53 per cent. of those who did not. Thus, the impression created by 
the picture was not effective in stimulating the subjects to think: “ Value of 
X-ray, therefore importance of mass-radiography."1 

It has been found also in the study of propaganda that it is relatively easy 
to arouse indignation against evils for which one is not responsible, condemna- 
tion of those who might have been responsible, and suggestions for making 
“ someone do something about it."? But it is much harder to persuade people to 
do "something about it" themselves—or even to contemplate so doing. 
The emphasis laid by these articles on the evils of poverty made a ready emo- 
tional appeal to the subjects, but did not seem to have So much effect in stimu- 


lating them to think the problems out. We shall now consider further evidence 
on this point. 


(3) The comprehension of the verbal material. 
Perhaps the most interesting results of these experiments related not to the 
value of pictorial illustration, b i i 


cent. of the bo 
PPy, incoherent a 
girls had not 


7 m mpletely contradictory, T here was a 
Statement m the text of A: ~ There are still some dienes ewes there is 
enm Prevention and no certain method of cure. Of these, one 
of the most deadly is tuberculosis.” This Was reproduced in several cases aS: 
“Tuberculosis isa disease Íor which there is no prevention and no cure." Yet, 
shortly afterwards (once, in the next Sentence) the subjects would proceed to 
describe how it could be cured, gain, in one part of the report PP uid Ba 
stated that the drug BCG could be port, it wo 


used for innoculation, to produce temporary 
? These subjects were perfectly 

carried out at their schools not ver 
2 See, for instance, the chap 


Research and International Co-operation,” in ied. and Knupfer on “ Communications 
edited by R. I. Linton (1945). 


he Science of Man in the World Crisis, 

3 The performances of the boys in Series 1 

because they were older and had done at least a yee ae 4 
six 


familiar wi ; : 
Y long A mass-radiography, which had indeed been 
ter by Lazar. 


than those of the girls 
form work. 
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H s mentioned as a cure. One boy stated that 
there were two ways of curing tuberculosis, by vaccination and by in- 

noculation." This type of confusion was scarcely ever found among the grammar 

school children, although some of their reports showed some incoherence. 

It was found fairly generally that factual statements, especially those which 
were simple and striking, were better remembered than were statements which 
related and explained phenomena described in the factual statements. There 
were, in particular, four factual statements and four corresponding explanatory 
Statements: The first two pointed out that tuberculosis was more common 
among the poor than among the well-to-do : (1.a) the poor do not have sufficient 
good food, therefore (1.b) their resistance is low, and (2.a) they live in over- 
crowded conditions, hence (2.b) the germs of tuberculosis are highly con- 
centrated which makes the risk of infection greater. The other two statements 
dealt with children’s diseases. One (3.a) was that the number of deaths of infants 


was higher among the lower classes than among the higher classes ; (3.b) that 
but were more likely to die of 


immunity ; in another place it wa: 


they did ily catch 
y did not necessarily caich e other (4.2) was that babies catch cold very 


them if hem. 
they caught the kept warm this need not happen, as is seen from 


enr ; but that (4.b) if they are 
he low death-rate of t 


he Scandinavian countries. It will be seen from Table IV 


TABLE IV 


d Correctly. 


Per cent. of Statements Reporte 
ed 


es o9 
Series 1 uper 
Boys Girls 


Series 1 Series 2 


14 8 
57 0 
29 42 
43 58 


thats were far peter meaner than 
1 à a 
the ex Leon d eus i el ) = je as oe eae eae 
p f quite fundamental importance ead of tuber osi ^t 
Of ep a points of 4 ly, the relationship of the spr ee to cu i o 
igh edens article nam ps an S T dme thé dpud df 
concentration of germ" ally * ty 9 
VP omitted these statemen' nnot re : y e been emotional Er by 
is part ticle, thous i yas related to poverty: e mis- 
part of the ari the disease v . “They should have 


the fact igh incidence O^ 7: ks ë 
that a hig in remar S "^ More men get tuberculosis 
ker and have 


Understandin further shown 
nding was " and get fresh alt ^ 
good holidays to get away and §' therefore, they are weake (though 4t 


bec. ir lungs harder, berculosis 
eque Mie ho^ DE hou ma et T ursi in the breath). 
WHE sistel i ; + that tubercu 
in the tex 
ONS. 
IV.—CONCLUSI ; f the previous 
" tantiate the conclusions raid d and led iic 
m hese results subst ted phrases may n slight c in them that 
RG ications, that 150 A t sometimes wi ink especially among the less 
haue fairly correc in There was a tendency, 
jr mea ) 
pletely alter the! mao 


! Quart. J. Exper: Psychol. [e 


ements (a) 
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intelligent subjects, to remember facts in isolation, rather than the explanatory 
and relational statements, and the result was a failure to grasp the fundamental 
argument. In the process of remembering and reproducing the content, the 
factual statements which had been assimilated were produced higgledy- 
piggledy, without relation to one another, and sometimes in direct contradiction. 
But since the subject did not perceive the inter-relationship between them, he 
was unaware of this contradiction. 

It is clear that pictures are still less able than are graphs to demonstrate 
relations and explanations. They might indeed be expected to over-emphasize 
particular statements of fact. But, the explanatory statements quoted above 
were about equally well remembered from the pictorial and the non-pictorial 
versions. Thus it seems that the pictures had little effect one way or the other 
in helping the reader to gain a real understanding of what he read: Even if they 
heightened interest in certain parts of the articles, this increased interest did not 
lead to increased general understanding. The first article, on tuberculosis, 
was thought by 69 per cent. of the subjects to be more interesting than the 
Second, on children's diseases; only 15 per cent. thought the second article 
more interesting. Yet, Table V shows that the second article produced better 


TABLE V 


Per Cent. Reports Graded 


Article A 
Article B 


reports ; the difference is significa 
pictures might stimulate peo: 
look at, there is no guarantee 
them correctly. Indeed, the 


nt at the 5 per cent. level. 
ple to read articles which they 
that they will understand such 
ir recollections may be incred: 


Though interesting 
would not otherwise 
articles or remember 
ibly garbled. 
al account of some- 


grasp reasons im explanations? s it Possible that, at a certain level of 
intelligence and maturity of thought, people are not reall: interested in finding 
the exact reasons and causes of phe y sted in 


hensible when these causes are not at n ee its other causes. This is compre- 


em important to 
the fundamental 
le and superficial 


Yet it is one of the functions of educati 
cat i 
phenomena together, to follow the se cepe n am the effort t pe 
just to accept facts as they stand without checking their ien dues p con 
nc 2 
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r. E e, people do not do this themselves unti 

dep a certain stage of intellectual development, they may bud flaps 

Miel np the relational statements of the written text. Greater emphasis 

i ight be laid upon the comparison of facts, to observe if they are consistent 
r contradictory ; whether their causal relations are clear, which hypotheses 


are proven, and which require further data for proof or disproof. 


sistency. If, as seems probabl 


V.—SUMMARY. 
$a L.— Two series of experiments were carried out, on boys and girls between 
n and 19 years of age, to investigate the effect of accompanying pictorial 
ustrations upon the remembering of verbal texts. 

. 2.—1lt was found that older boys and girls were sometimes helped by 
Pictures to remember the particular facts demonstrated by the pictures ; but 
that, taking the verbal material as à whole, an illustrated version was 
ee no better than an un-illustrated one, or than one accompanied by 

aphs. 

3. In several cases, the pictures produced a considerable emotional impact, 
Such as might affect the attitudes of the subjects to the social problems described 
in the text. But it could not be concluded that these attitudes would lead to 
reasonable suggestions for courses of action. . 

4.—In fact, reasonable judgment about the social problems wona haye 

; did not attempt to under- 


x en difficult in many, cases, 
and the problems. They accep : 
Uncritical manner, and ignored explanations an 


o 
Í these phenomena. eT 


d head mistresses who so kindly 


o the head masters an r 
m ie me to carry out these experiments ; and to the boys 


subjects in them. 


My thanks are d 
mr the arrangemen 
girls who acted as 


SOME EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCES ON THE CHOICE 
OF A SCIENCE CAREER BY GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIRLS 


By NORA M. BROWN 
(Lecturer in Education, Sheffield University). 


L—Introduction. II.—Data and method of procedure. — YYI.—The survey : 
(a) occupations and chosen careers ; (b) L.E.A. entrance examination results ; 
(c) the number of science subjects taken in the S.C. examination; (d) different 
combinations of science subjects taken in the S.C. examination ; (e) success in 
science subjects taken in the S.C. examination ; ( f) success in all subjects taken in 
the S.C. examination; (g) the schools’ estimate of ability for advanced work in 
various groups of subjects; (h) comparison of the ability estimates with S.C. 
results ; (i) fathers’ occupations. IV.—Summary and conclusions. 


I.—INTRODUCTION. 
Tuais investigation was made in vi 
Science teachers. The effects of th 
Schools where, for instance, 
where some or all branches 
measures give cause for conc 
in the curriculum are stron; 


ew of the increasing shortage of women 
e shortage have already been felt in many 
the time devoted to Science has been decreased or 
of Science are no longer taught. Such retrogressive 
ern at a time when the claims of Science for inclusion 
ger than they have ever been. 

paper is to throw light upon some educational factors 
Which may influence grammar school girls in their choice of career and, by 
implication, to suggest how these influences might be used to increase the 

up scientific careers. 


(a) For those who left school after taking the S.C. examination. These were 
t t Tesses during November, 1947. The 
questions were designed to find out (i) why the gir left school; (ii) her 
occupation ; (iii) whether she was satisfied with it ; (iv) what occupation 
ad tig (v) why the preferred occupation was not 
(b) For those who (i) followed a full 
took a general course in the Sixt! 
schools between March 
her course of study ; ( 
reasons why she did no 


er choice of subjects; (iii) the 
chosen career. 


se (where appropriate); (iv) her 


* The schools are numbered 1-12; School UM 
5, 6, 11, 12 are co-educational schools, 7 1-4 and 7-10 are girls’ schools and Schools 
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98 Poit education authority entrance examination results for the girls 
(4) Northern Universities Joint Matriculation Board i 
and Higher School Certificate E Sehol Gortiicate 
tez Ka „Data from the training colleges where some of the girls followed a 
achers’ training course after leaving school. 
T he influence of the following factors upo 
"nce career was investigated : 
(1) L.E.A. entrance examination results (Intelligence, English and 


Arithmetic quotients). 

(2) Number of Science subjects taken in th 
tion (3) Different combinations of Science subjeci 
b (4) Success in Science subjects taken in the S. 

y marks of 50 per cent. or over. LOS 
ix (5) Success in all subjects t e S.C. examination as denoted by 
narks of 50 per cent. or over. " A 

(6) The schools’ estimate of ability for advanced work (i.e., a H.S.C. 
Course) in various groups of subjects. 

(7) The fathers' occupations 
ex In comparing percentages, a r 

Xceeded twice its standard error. Using the 
means were taken as signi cant at the 5 per cent. l 
III—THE SURVEY. 
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deseen pen] areers of 681 girls were ascertained. Of these 141 
(20-7 per cent } were scientific. Details of the numbers and percentages of girls 
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ris TABLE I 
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Girls who entered training colleges have been classified as having taken up a 
non-Science career although there may be grounds for re-classifying several 
border-line cases, viz., twelve girls who took Biology, Gardening, Horticulture 
or Rural Studies to advanced standard at their training colleges, and for whom 
it might be claimed that there is a scientific element in their training. This has 
been borne in mind in making comparisons: such reclassification would not 
affect in any way the results given in this paper. 

Although the overall percentage of girls taking up Science careers is 20-7, 
the percentages range from 36-8 in School 7, to 11-4 in School 6. 


(b) L.E.A. entrance examination results. 

The results used are those of the Sheffield Local Education Authority. 
Complete sets of figures were obtainable for 272 girls, of whom 51 took up 
Science careers and 221 took up non-Science careers. The means and standard 
deviations of the I.Q., E.Q., and A.Q. distributions for these two groups are 


gen in Table II. The I.Q.s, E.O.s and A.Q.s were obtained from Moray House 
ests. 


TABLE II 


LQ. Eng.O. i x 
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TABLE V 


Marks in S.C. Science subjects gained by girls who took up a Science career 


Total No. of Marks of 50% and 


Total No. of marks of under 50% 


50% and over in 2 subjects 


50% and over in 1 subject 


Under 50% in 1 subject 


D.S.— Difference significant. D.N.S.—Difference not significant. 
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TABLE VIII 


Girls taking up a 
Fathers’ occupations Science career 


showing high percentages there were three with fee-payers among their pupils. 
Of the four schools giving the lowest percentages three are mixed schools in 
outlying districts with pupils drawn mainly from the smaller scattered com- 
munities in the area. The fourth is the school with a comparatively less 
intelligent intake. 

However, when the 633 girls whose fathers’ occupations are known are 
divided into two groups according to these occupations and their abilities are 
compared, using the five ability estimates available, viz., I.Q., E.Q., and A.Q., 
at the age of 11-+, success in S.C. examination subjects and the schools’ ability 
estimates for advanced work, there is no evidence of a difference between the 


groups. It may be that the father's occupation in this case is effective as a social 
rather than as an educational factor. 


IV.—SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


The 705 girls who attended twelve grammar schools in Sheffield and the 
Surrounding district and who took the S.C. examination of the N.U.J.M.B, at 
Midsummer, 1947, were used in the investigation. 


_ The influence of the following factors upon the number of girls taking up a 
Science career was examined : 


I.—L.E.A. entrance examination results, viz., (a) Intelli; tient ; 
(b) English Quotient ; (c) Arithmetic Quotient. (a pon 

2.—Number of Science Subjects taken in the S.C. examination. 

3.—Different combinations of Science subjects taken in the S.C. examination. 

4.— Success in Science subjects taken in the S.C. examination as denoted by 
marks of 50 per cent. or over. 

5.—Success in all subjects taken in the S.C. examination as denoted by 
marks of 50 per cent. or over. 

6.—The schools’ estimate of ability for advanced work (i.e., a H.S.C. course) 
in various groups of subjects. á 

7.—The fathers’ occupations. 

Girls who took up Science careers, 
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(b) took more Science subjects in t 


c) were more successful in Science subjects in the S.C. examination, 
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A NOTE ON *4 


N EVALUATION OF REMEDIAL 
EDUCATION " 


Bv M. L. KELLMER PRINGLE asp R. GULLIFORD 
(University of Birmingham, Remedial Education Centre). 


WE should like to comment on the article by Messrs. Curr and Gourlay on 
“ An Evaluation of Remedial Education " and to offer some criticism of their 
method of evaluation and the concept of remedial education implied in their 
paper. In passing, it is perhaps worth mentioning that the methods of selection 
and treatment adopted at this Centre differ in many ways from those described 
in the article, particularly in the recognition of the need for the case study 
approach to selection and treatment. Furthermore, the conditions in the 
Department of Education at Birmingham, together with the facilities available 
at the Remedial Education Centre! are not equivalent to a fully equipped 
remedial service, provided by a local education authority. The primary purposes 
of research and training introduce important differences, which it would not be 
appropriate to discuss here. 

The first consideration relates to Curr and Gourlay’s use of the term ‘ true 
gain,’ i.e., the difference between the gains made by the control group and the 
experimental group. In this experiment, the control group for Test Selected 
pupils had an initial mean Reading age of 7 years 0-8 months, compared with a 
mental age of 8 years 8-4 months—an average retardation of 1 year 7-6 months. 
In the six months of the experiment, this group made a mean gain of 8-5 months, 
which means that, as a whole, their rate of improvement in reading was at 
least as good as could be expected in the time. This means that during the 
experimental period—though these children were supposedly given no special 
help (being the control group)—their progress became normal. If they were 
capable of normal progress without special help, how had they come to be 14 
pe n PX v of the experiment? Curr and Gourlay might 

me evaluatio; is gai i i i 
nade by Ihe Eaa] pA um gain before using it to evaluate the gain 

It seems at least probable 
this recent acceleration in the c 
the basis of experience, has s 
remedial groups are set up in 
the other teachers in subtle ways, Th 


1A detailed description of the aims and organisati i i 
A i Aron ion of tl E ion 
Quer en the Universi y Hs Birmingham Institute E Education, is RUM. EET 
ph oL. Nod j ) and in the National Froebel Foundation Bulletin, No. 75 (1952). 
The thesis that pre-testing operates directly on the effectiveness of training or 
merely taking a pre-test changes the subjects, 
n 2 somewhat different context) discussed by 
ol Group Design," Psych. Bull., 46, 137-50, 1949. 


attitudes towards teaching procedures, is (i 
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their needs. As suggested by H. B. Valentine, the true gain is probably best 
measured by comparing the rate of progress a child has made during the school 
years preceding the remedial teaching with the rate of progress achieved during 


the period of remedial teaching.’ 

Remedial teachers will find it difficult to accept the composition of these 
groups as typical. One can sympathise with the investigators' difficulties in 
setting up an experiment of this type. It is obviously more convenient and 
administratively easier to take cases from a small number of schools and from a 
limited age group. In practice, this results in selecting children by a more lenient 
(and over-simplified) standard of retardation than would be adopted in setting 
up groups in an L.E.A. scheme or a Child Guidance Centre where limited time 
necessitates working with the more serious cases. In this experiment sixteen 
eight-year-old children intelligent, but retarded, had to be selected in each 
school in order to fill both control and experimental groups. Further limitations 
were no doubt dictated by the need for matching intelligence, sex and attain- 
ments. As a result, this study is concerned with the effects of coaching under- 
functioning children rather than remedial education (in the full sense of the 
term) of children who are badly failing. Remedial groups of eight-year-old 
children with mean R.A.’s of about 7 years 2 months (and 7 years 10 months 
before the remedial teaching actually began) do not seem typical of children 
usually selected for remedial teaching. These children were certainly under- 
functioning, but most of them not to the extent that would normally lead to 
their being selected for remedial help.? 

Moreover, in practice, a remedial group is likely to be drawn from several 


age groups and will also include a number of older children whose continued 
retardation is symptomatic of some maladjustment or whose sense of failure 
and feeling of frustration makes them much more difficult to cope with. Curr 


1See H. B. VarENTINE : “ Remedial Education in a Child Guidance Clinic," Brit. J. 
Educ. Psych., XXI, 1951. A similar method is described in “ Non-directive Play Therapy 


with Retarded Readers,” Rosert E. Bilis, Jour. of Consulting Psych., Vol. 14, No. 2 
riods of thirty school days 


and No. 4, 1950. “ The plan of the investigation included three pe c 
each. The first of these periods was the control period, the second the therapy period, and 
the third was considered as a period for noting lasting or cumulative effects of the 
p B 8 ^ 
therapy. It was thought that the most adequate comparison which could be obtained 
g q p x x 
gona be made between the gain of each child during the therapy and third periods 
and his gain in the control period. Each of the therapy children could have been 
matched h i PY * 
Sido drip TEE a basis of certain objective factors eu ctun 
E T nce, but it is far from certain that these are the important fac 
problems LES writer goes on to say, “ It was assumed, therefore, that the children could 
cotta n phos c QE two periods of the experiment with a genie ER 

i personality variab han if they vith another P 
of children on the basis of proe m ioa disney were gortan 4 

2 Brrcu, in “ Treatment of Reading Disability," Ed: rts that 

i Lr ," Educ. Rev., Feb., 1949, reports © 
his remedial groups had mean reading ages of 7 Wm 2 UEM ath retardation ranging 
from 3 years to 7 years: The mean age of the children was 104 years. jJ Say 

H. B. VALENTINE, in Remedial Education in a Child Guidance Clinic, Brit. J. 
Educ. Psych., ec selected for help children whose mean age was 10 years. ) 

Tn school remedial groups in one Child Guidance Service (privat communication the 
average reading age was 7 years 4 months, while retarded Puy Seceiving help at the 
Child Guidance Clinic had a mean reading age of 5 years 5 months. The range of retardation 
was from 3 years to 6 years and the mean age of all these groups was 11 years. 

n Secondary Modern Remedial groups in Bolton in 1950-51, with children aged 11 
years to 13 FER the average reading age was 7 years 4 months, the range of retardation 
being 3 years to 7 years. He 

At the Remedial Education Centre, Institute of Education, University of Birmingham, 
the mean age of the children receiving help in reading between October, 1950 to June, 1951, 
was 10 years 1 month. The mean reading age was 6 years 11 months, and the range of 


retardation was 2] years to 7 years. 
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and Gourlay do not discuss qualitative differences of this type in the composition 
of their remedial groups. The remedial teacher who has frequently noticed a 
world of difference between two cases of the same reading age will feel the lack 
of any evaluation of this kind. One cannot, therefore, accept with conviction 
the hypothesis that this investigation evaluates the kind of remedial education 
that is carried out in remedial teaching schemes under L.E.A.’s or Child 
Guidance Centres. 

There is also evidence of a limited use of the term, Remedial Education. 
There is no reference, for example, to attempts to discover the causes of back- 
wardness and to deal, not only with educational weaknesses, but also their 
origin in emotional and social factors. Nor is there any attempt to assess 
improvement in attitudes and general adjustment. No doubt this aspect had 
to be excluded fromthe study for practical reasons, but it is perhaps worth 
noting that the exclusion of this aspect does constitute a not unimportant 
difference from the practice and emphasis of much Remedial Education. 
According to our view, Remedial Education means much more than sitting down 
in a classroom and coaching pupils in particular skills. It requires a total 
approach to the child. Not only must creative outlets be provided and, as far as 
possible, be integrated with the remedial work, but it is often necessary to widen 
the child’s horizon and broaden his interests, Only if in this way he is helped to 
become more secure and confident in his relationships can it be expected that 
basic attitudes to learning will be modified and improved. Such improvement 
is not measured merely by an increase in attainment. Even substantial gains 
would not make us consider a Case successful unless the underlying attitudes 

To illustrate, we should like to quote briefly 
treated at the Remedial Education Centre : 
backwardness at the age of 74, had an I.Q. of 


had feared he might be mentally defective) 


“ there is something in the theory 
Em one type of reading test, 
I > r es o; di = i 

denli to raspie WHat tenons im uM reading performances." It is 


z ; : iven, e.g., whether the 
questions were experimentally graded in difficulty, A 209 ; t 
in type, could have been selected from the y. Astandardised test, differen 

question deserves more exact treatment th 
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A small point, perhaps, but one that must be questioned is the choice of 
the Schonell Silent Reading Group Tests as the only assessment of reading 
improvement. *They are more suitable for screening purposes in survey work, and 
one feels that these tests should have been supplemented by one or more other 
available tests. Nor can it be regarded as entirely satisfactory that the testing 
was done by students. Variations in the manner of test administration can make 
a considerable difference, particularly with young retarded pupils. 


SUMMARY. 


1.—The suggestion is made that the concept of true gain as used in the 
article, “ An Evaluation of Remedial Education " has certain weaknesses in 
assessing the results of remedial teaching. An alternative method is advocated, 
namely, that suggested by H. D. Valentine, by which a pupil's progress during a 
period of remedial teaching is compared with his progress previous to that 
period. 
2.—]t is suggested that, as a whole, the children used in this experiment 
were not typical of the cases whose educational failure warrants their inclusion 
in remedial groups in L.E.A. or Child Guidance remedial teaching schemes. 

3.—Since a child's needs for remedial education cannot be assessed merely 
in terms of the lag between attainment age and mental age, social and emotional 
factors are important not only in diagnosis and treatment, but also in the evalua- 


tion of remedial education. . 
4.—Some comments are made on the testing methods used in this experi- 


ment. 


CRITICAL NOTICE 


Personality Tests and Assessments : P. E. VERNON. (Methuen, 18s., pp. x-+220.) 


There are, Professor Vernon tells us, “ three main situations in which personality 
tests or assessments are required—selection, experimentation, and diagnosis or 
guidance." Of these, “ the field of selection," he believes “ is least affected by the 
difficulties of personality theory and the many unsolved problems." Accordingly, 
his account of available methods is concerned, not so much with their relative 
efficiency as instruments of experimental research or as aids to diagnosis and 
guidance among children of school age, but rather with their practical value in 
dealing with the simpler and more straightforward problems of occupational 
selection among adults. Some of the most convincing and extensive studies that he 
cites are drawn from the work of himself and his colleagues on the ''success of 
allocating recruits to jobs in the Services during the Second World War." 

Hitherto practical workers in this country have had to rely almost entirely on 
American textbooks, like those of Symonds, Rapaport, or Bell, which naturally have 
in mind the assessment of American personality rather than of English, and, not 
unnaturally, seldom refer to investigations carried out in this country. As a result, 


the younger generation among teachers, school medical officers, and psychiatrists 
are apt to suppose that tests of personality are a recent importation from the 
United States. Professor Vernon's book is, therefore, doubly welcome; it deals 
more specifically with the problems that confront the British student and seeks more 
particularly to cover the work of British contributors. Many readers will be 
astonished to discover how many of the various techniques which have recently 
been championed as American novelties are developments of devices invented by 
Galton, McDougall, and their followers 

Professor 


pupils but also to eminent psychologists like Stout 
McDougall who first aroused the ai 


emotional and social characteristic: ; and the earliest attempt to compare various 

types ot test—free association, apperception of inkblots and pictures, unconscious 

motor reactions, the psychogalvanic ion, various laboratory tests of pulse, 

breathing, and the like—on the basis of empirical correlations, was prompted by 

his suggestions, and eventually Tepo; i 

Exp. Pedagogy and Training College 
The development of really efficient procedures, as Professor Vernon rightly 

and repeatedly insists, must be “ 

ality’; and accordingly, after 


s conception Professor Vernon fully 
Soa from the interaction of the human 
i nditions its impulses,” “an 
organized system or structure is built up.” HE Vd ne 


its main components and to arrive at 

: l the method of factor analysis i5, 

he believes, of special value. No doubt its results are “ not yet ina position to 
1“ Experiments in Testing the Character 


of Sch i ” 7 st.. 
XV, 1886, pp. 338-349 ; cf., also Mind, XIV, 1889, pp. 230.250 dre, e ak 
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supply a complete and acceptable map.” Still,in regard to the “major dimensions," 
there is, as he says, a reasonable amount of agreement. The earliest attempts to 
analyse children's emotional characteristics as assessed by teachers and other 
observers—carried out as long ago as 1915—led to the notion of three main com- 
ponents: "' (i) a general factor of emotional stability or instability ; (ii) a bipolar 
tendency towards introversion (inhibiting, repressive, or asthenic emotions) and 


its opposite; (iii) a number of still more specialized factors ” (similar to what 
Vernon calls the ‘ instinctive drives ’ ) 


“ the whole forming a working ‘ hierarchical 
scheme '."! Professor Vernon accepts a very similar scheme, and prints an instructive 
diagram, comprising over 20 traits, to illustrate the main lines of his conception. 
The first factor—' the most pervasive and far-reaching dimension "—he prefers 
to name ‘dependability ' rather than ‘stability.’ The next most important 
factor, he says, corresponds broadly with the “ extravert-introvert dichotomy,” 
though he reminds us that “ this conception has been variously interpreted." His 
diagram will be found most helpful to those who wish to devise a practicable and 
comprehensive scheme for recording the fundamental characteristics of the person- 
alities they are studying ; and the “ rating scale for recording qualitative observa- 
tions during testing and interviewing,” appended to a later chapter, will be still 
more useful to the practical worker. 

In discussing the reliability and validity of the chief methods available, 
Professor Vernon begins with the interview. ‘ As a diagnostic technique,” he says, 
“ it is on the average extremely unreliable and invalid." Nor can he find evidence 
that '' psychiatric interviewers, or psychologists who make use of the concepts of 
abnormal psychology, are any more consistent, or capable of making more valid 
educational or vocational predictions, than those trained in normal and applied 
psychology ; however valuable the medical approach may be in therapy, the bulk of 
research shows that it has little to contribute to selection or guidance.” 

He turns next to the ‘ physical signs of personality.’ “ Kretschmer's theories,” 
he believes, '' cannot be accepted without qualification " ; and, though “ Sheldon's 
somatotypes may be significant, Sheldon’s original correlations are obviously 
spurious." Here again factorial studies are valuable in checking what small amount 
of truth there may be in these revivals of traditional speculations about the physical 
and mental characteristics of ' temperamental types '—a conception still popular 
with many teachers and psychiatrists.. And almost every psychologist will accept 
his final verdict that, '' although such relations undoubtedly exist, any system of 
diagnosis based on such signs is bound to be false.” 


Observation directed to expressive movements rather than static appearance 


provides a more promising source of clues. But, except Professor Vernon himself, 


few psychologists in this country have made any attempt to work out practicable 
techniques along these lines. The use of tests involving “ real life situations ” 
has furnished “quite promising results." He describes the encouraging success 
obtained with such devices in early work with delinquent and subnormal children, 
and regards these investigations as “ forerunners of the later developments " when 
War Office Selection Boards introduced somewhat similar techniques. The “ follow- 
up studies have given low correlations with the officers! subsequent success e 
but “ one can at least state that the method is superior to older methods based on 


1 For a summary of later factorial researches on this problem among school children, 
and their bearing on the work of the teacher, the reader may be referred to the ' Symposium 
on Personality,' in this Journal, and more particularly to the paper on ' The Assessment of 
Personality ' (Vol. XV, pP- 109f.). i à 

Further research indicated the need for adding another bipolar factor—euthymic 
versus dysthymic, representing the tendency towards cheerful or pleasant emotions and the 
reverse, and corresponding with the ancient antitheses between the ‘ sanguine ' and the 
«melancholy ' types, the optimist and the pessimist, l'allegro and il penseroso. Professor 
Vernon mentions this in passing: he also includes the * melancholic ’ (or ‘ dysthymic ’) 
in his diagram, but, strange to say, not their opposites. Since recent investigations of 

pre-occupied with the study of neurotic and psychotic 


ity have been so largely study 
UM le that the existence of cheerful or optimistic types has tended to escape 


tients, it is ossib t o 
ve F scope of later investigators. 
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interview alone." However, he considers that the recent vogue of group observa- 
tional procedures is due more to their “high face validity" than to their “proven 
value.” 

With the various impressionistic techniques for “ rating and judging person- 
ality,” including self-ratings and questionnaires, he deals far more fully. His 
conclusion is that, “ despite their extreme weaknesses and dangers, paper and 
pencil tests and questionnaires should not be entirely condemned " ; but he fails to 
See any use whatever in selection for miscellaneous personality inventories like the 
Bernreuter, Bell, Guilford, Boyd, etc." What it is now the fashion to call ' projec- 
tion tests '-old devices with a new name—form the subject of his longest chapter. 
Few of these, he finds, are really satisfactory. '' The interpretation is a lengthy and 
elaborate business, depending too much on subjective judgment; and the evidence 
for their validity is poor." Indeed, “it is a moot point whether a psychological 
tester's assessments of such traits as stability, impulsiveness, persistence, etc., based 
on observation of behaviour at apparatus tests would not be more reliable and valid.” 
He is equally critical of so-called ' objective ’ tests. Many of them, as he justly 
observes, involve processes that are far too simple and specific to elicit qualities of 
character important for daily life; on the other hand, those which come closer to 
everyday conduct are too readily influenced by the way the test is put across and 
by the examinee's attitude to the test situation. And, in point of fact, recent studies 
like the earlier have shown that the devotee of laboratory techniques is too apt to 
overestimate both the reliability and the validity of such procedures as a means of 
predicting actual behaviour. On the whole, it will be seen, Professor Vernon's 
estimates of the relative merits of the diffe: : i 


One difficulty, as Professor Verno 
psychological researches with adults : ES ue 


here too, it must be admitted, the di: A 
largely depend on the pce Hscovery of really efficient procedures must 


= The discussion is both lucid d t the 
survey comprehensive and impartial í id and terse, 
in packing so:much ini ana e el and few books on psychology have succeeded 
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SUMMARIES OF RESEARCHES REPORTED IN DEGREE 
THESES! 


The Construction and Administration of a Reading Comprehension Test 
Using Mathematical Material. 


Bv R. C. S. HAMILTON 


(Summary of a thesis submitted in part-fulfilment of the requirements for the Ed.B. 
Degree, Glasgow University, 1952.) 


The aims of this investigation were : 

(1) To provide an instrument for the measurement of reading comprehension 
of mathematical material as it appears in text-books and in problem solving. 

(2) To apply this instrument and to investigate the relevant problems of 
prognosis and diagnosis in respect of mathematical achievement. 

The test of reading comprehension was constructed as follows: A series of 
introductory passages dealing with a new topic in arithmetic was chosen from 
general arithmetic books. These did not provide worked examples or routine drill. 
Thus the pupil was faced with the task of assimilating the ideas presented into his 
own background of experience as in problem solving. 

A set of “ True-False " statements was prepared for each passage to.be marked 
as true or false by the pupils. After a sample investigation on twenty-four subjects 
who took no part in the later investigation, item analysis was carried out and the 
test was reduced to ten passages with ten accompanying statements for each, 
making a hundred items in all. The test was prepared in two Forms. An optimum 
time of fifteen minutes was chosen for each Form. 

The first passage and its ten accompanying statements were as follows : 

“ Ifa dealer buys an article for £100 and sells it for £101, his profit is a small one. 
But, if he buys an article for /2 and sells it for £3, his profit is relatively large 
although he gains £1 in both cases. The only fair way to compare the two deals is, 
therefore, to find what fraction the profit is of the cost price. 


(1) Ir you always make £1 profit, it is a good deal. 
You can make a relatively large profit without selling dear articles. 
(3) The profit divided by the cost price gives a good estimate of the profit. 
(4) If the profit is a large fraction of the cost price, it is a good deal. 
(5) It doesn't matter how you compare the profits. 
(6) The profit must always be less than the selling price. 
(7) Itis better business to sella 1s. book for Is. 6d. than a 
(8) The profit divided by the cost price must always be a fraction 
one. 
(9) You need to know the cost price as well as the profit before you can say whether 
it is a good deal. 
(10) We always find what fraction the profit is of the selling price." 
The test was administered to a complete year group consisting of 127 boys and 
129 girls in the first year of a senior secondary school course. The test was given to 
groups of 30-35 pupils. Each pupil took Forms 1 and 2. - 
The frequency distribution of the scores of the 256 subjects was tested for 
normality. Chi-squared was 5-16 for 3 degrees of freedom, giving P—0-16. 
There was no significant deviation from normality and the distribution was, there- 


fore, accepted as normal. 

The reliability of the test was found by the Split-half method to be 0-86 40-01. 
Application of the Spearman-Brown formula gave a coefficient of 0-92 for the 
whole test. 

The equivalence of the two Forms was checked. The means were 24-85 and 
24:52 while the S.D's. were 8-90 and 7-76. The mean scores for the whole test for 


must be submitted through the Head of the Department in which 


6d. one for 10d. 
which is less.than 


1These Outlines 


the research was carried out. 
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i vere 53:82--0-77 and 45-37 +0:82, respectively, while the S.D's. 
ee 13. 5 pony 139. This aie a statistically significant difference in favour of the 
eee mean age of the subjects was twelve years, eight months, with an S.D. of 
5% months. The group was tested for I.Q. on the group test administered to pupils 
in Glasgow Corporation Schools. Thirteen subjects were absent during this testing 
and had to be rejected from further investigations. The mean I.Q. for the remaining 
243 subjects was 108-66 +0-37, with an S.D. of 8-50. j . appa 

The scores made by the 243 subjects in the school term examinations in English, 
Mathematics and Arithmetic, were noted and inter-correlations calculated by the 
product-moment formula. These are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


English Mathematics} Arithmetic 


+23 “44 +23 
17 “33 +22 
+28 20 


These correlations were all found to be Statistically significant. The partial 
correlation between the Test and M; ics, holding I.Q. constant, was 0-18, and 
was significant. The correlati t i 


these further as follows : 

A sorting process was carried out on the I. 
Shown in Table II. The 
High and Low. The diff ious group means were tested for 
significance and are summarised in Table III. 


TABLE II 


Group 1 Group 4 


High 1.0. High LO. High 1.Q. High 1.0. 
High Test Low Test High Maths. Tot Mase, 
Maths. Mean 67-0 | Maths. Mean 60-7 || Test Mean 57-1 | Test Mean 47-7 


Group 5 Group 8 


Group 2 Group 3 


Group 6 Group 7 


Low I.Q. Low LO. Low LQ. Low I 
High Test Low Test High Mata: ixi Mana. 
Maths. Mean 58-0 | Maths. Mean 52.3 Test Mean 47.8 Test Mean 42.6 


The last column in Table III shows the probabilities of these differences being 
due to chance. Examination of these Probabilities at the 1 per cent. level of con- 
fidence yields the following results : 

Group 5 are significantly superior to group 8 on the Test, indicating that high 


1.Q. alone is not a sufficient condition for success on the Test. Thi that HS 
Test does indeed test mathematical comprehension. S his suggests 


In the group pairs 1—2 and 3—4, those with high I.Qs., are significantly better 
zu 


at mathematics than those with low LOs, This seems to indicate that the 1.Q. is à 


S. 
major factor in success in school mathematics, 
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TABLE III 


Difference of 
de. Probability 


Groups Maths. Means 


1 and 2 p 3 20-001 
2 and 3 : 4 0-015 
3 and 4 $ . <0-010 
4and1 5 : 0-035 


Difference of 
Test Means 


9-3 


the Test, which may account 
in first year mathematics do 


Group 5 were significantly superior to group 6 on 
e skill for real understanding, 


for the fact that some pupils who apparently do well 
less welllater. They may have substituted manipulativ 
a practice which may go undetected in the first year. 
From this investigation the following conclusions may be drawn: 
(1) The boys score significantly higher than the girls in the reading compre- 


hension of this mathematical material. 

(2) In view of the low correlation between test and English there seems to be 
no reason to believe that increased general reading will improve the reading of 
mathematical texts. 

(8) The L.Q. (taken in conjunction with other relevant factors) seems to be a 
reasonably good indication of possible success in mathematics. 

(4) There appears to be a relatively low I.Q. group who do not fully under- 
stand the principles involved, but give the appearance of being successful in first- 
year school mathematics. They can assimilate the techniques, but they do not 
appreciate when to apply them. This may account for wastage in secondary school 


mathematics courses and may merit special attention. 


Scientific Curiosity in Relation to Science Attainment in School.! 


Bv J. H. CHAPLIN 


(Summary of a thesis presented in part-fulfilment of the requirements for the Ed.B. 
Degree, Glasgow University, 1952.) 


` x of the interest displayed by pupils in the functioning 
of modern mechanical devices, which was discovered as a result of the introduction 
of a period of open discussion after the normal science lesson. It was decided to 
make a test of Scientific Curiosity which might be predictive of scientific success 
in school. The test was devised to discover those children who had taken the 
trouble to explore fairly common objects of scientific interest. 

The items of the test consisted of actual objects or parts of objects which the 
child was allowed to handle. These were selected from articles in everyday use: 
e.g., bicycles, radio sets, electrical appliances, household tools, etc. Where possible, 
the outer coverings were removed, in order that they should have an unusual aspect. 


1 Part of a Symposium 
Attainment in School, read to 
29th November, 1952. 


This investigation arose out 


and Interest in Relation to Science 


on Scientific Curiosity 
British Psychological Society on 


the Scottish Branch of the 
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i i grading of the items was carried out by one hundred pupils 
not Erne pere f tie to proper. A summated rating technique oe ee n 
lacking in discrimination. A twenty item pilot test was then given to forty su iw À 
The small numbers allowed the construction of a Student-Item chart a ss i 
Analysis of Variance between items and between students proved the test to 2 
discriminating between pupils. Calculation of the ratio of percentage [a pc y 0 
standard error of the differences was used to eliminate items. On the basis of this 
item validation a new test was designed having twenty-five items, and it was given 
to one hundred and five boys in the age range 12 years 6 months to 13 years 10 
months, whose distribution of I.Qs. is shown in Table I. 


TABLEI 


LQ. | <90 -95 -100 -105 -110 -115 


>116 
f 7 40 27 18 7 
| 


4 2 


The items were laid out on long benches and a number was assigned to each 
item. The subjects entered at one minute intervals and a prepared sheet was handed 
to each as he entered. The scoring allowed two marks for naming each object and 
two for stating where it is used or for what purpose. Science attainment scores were 
obtained by averaging the marks gained by pupils in the last two term examinations. 

An assembly test was also devised. This consisted of setting up a piece of 
scientific apparatus which is used for calculating the coefficient of expansion of 
metals. Although the 


apparatus depends for its functioning on the principle of 
levers, a knowledge of this w 


^ e 1 as unnecessary. Much interesting information was 
gained from this test since it was completely novel to the pupils, but marking 
difficulties made scoring imposs 


t ible, or too subjective to be of any value. 
Itis to be expected that the child 


who has a high score on 
to measure scientific curiosity will also be high on a Scientifi 
test this hypothesis, and as a further validation of the Curi 
Interest Rating Scale was devised and administered. 

As an external criterion a teacher's rating was also obtained, and, since it was 
realised that the term “ Scientific Curiosity " implies a Specific form of the more 
fundamental general curiosity, it was decided to seek a Curiosity rating from the 
teacher, without any mention of the term “ Scientific." 

Finally, the Intelligence Quotient of each of the subjects was obtained, using 
the Moray House Calibration Test. 

Correlations between Scientific Curiosity and the other variables are given in 
Table II. 


a test which purports 
c Interest rating. To 
osity Test, a Scientific 


TABLE II 


Scientific Curiosi 
Intelligence Qu 
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'The Construction of a Word Projection Test and its Application to Grammar 
School Pupils. 


Bv J. A. H. OGDON 


(Abstract of thesis submitted in 1952 for the degree of M.Ed. in the Department of 
Education, University of Manchester) 


‘This research is based on the word association test. 

A tachistoscopic machine loaded with cards was used. Each card presents a 
portion of a word ; the amount presented allows subjects to make immediate variant 
interpretations. L. ——— AGE gives choice of three responses : LANGUAGE, LUGGAGE, 
LINEAGE. The element missing from the word (an arbitrary excision varying in 
extent) may be initial, medial, or final: — — — TURE (PICTURE), Ma-E (MATE), 
Pori — — - (PoLrrics). The item-stimulus is called a skialog. 

Three hundred such skialog-items, derived from Thorndike's Junior Frequency 
Dictionary, were composed intoa written group-test. After test instructions a short 
trial run was given to establish the pattern of reaction. Sheets of close-ruled fools- 
cap, previously divided into columns, were issued to the subjects. Whole forms were 
tested: between 25 and 30 boys at each grammar school form-level from the firsts 
to the sixths. 

60 scripts, supplied by form 3C and form 4A, were then taken up for analysis. 
4A is a typical A form; 3C is of poor scholastic quality. After three and four 
consecutive years' teaching all the boys were well known to the experimenter. 

The test having proved mechanically sound, the first survey of the results of this 
pilot research was exploratory. 17,700 responses were obtained. The 300 skialog- 
items produced 3,412 variants (distinct and different words). They are a fair sample 
of an average vocabulary, mostly short words in common use. 

Analysis then went in two directions: the effect of items on boys, as revealed 
in frequencies ; and the effect of boys on items, as given in variants. The Standard 
Response was revealed first: all variants of 8-plus frequency were considered as 
standard. 682 of the 3,142 variants (about 22 per cent.) were found to be standard ; 
192 of the average boys’ 295 responses were standard. The test frequencies of all 
variants were directly compared with their dictionary frequencies (Thorndike- 
Ballard). 

Special interests were not consistently reflected in the boys' choices of variants, 
but it had been proved in one of the try-outs—on an intimately known group— 
that certain aspects of personality were revealed in constellations of responses ; 
for example: crude emotionality, vocabulary tinged with pomposity, musical and 
literary interests. A detailed survey of results was now possible in one of three 
directions: a scrutiny of subjects’ scores on Standard variants as reflecting the 
general factor of conformity (C) ; or an examination of the vocabulary range and 
quality of individual subjects (V); or a scrutiny of subjects’ scores made on a list 
of affectively coloured variants (A). The study and analysis of affectivity scores was 
chosen. A criterion was first prepared, the experimenter's personality rating of the 
boys, based on behaviour and attitude in form, responsiveness and liveliness under 
instruction. 

From the total of 3,412 variants, 893 were subjectively chosen as having 
affective colour, such words as TRANCE, FEAR, SNAKE, SIN, ANGEL, Hac. The 
scores (ranging from 75 to 32) which subjects made on this ‘ affectivity ' list of 
variants, supplied the first rank order (N.60.). This order was divided into equal 
thirds: Group I, more affective, with higher scores; Group II, neutral, with 

scores; Group III, less affective, with lower scores. An item-analysis 


moderate 
was then made of the 682 standard variants. Those variants which were favoured by 
the more affective Group I were classed as positive, while those favoured by the less 


affective Group III were classed as negative. Both positive and negative variants 
were then graded in rank order, according to the amount of preference they received 
from Groups I and III, preference being reckoned in percentage of frequencies. 

E 
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66 positive and 66 negative variants, each offering 812 frequencies, were ranked in 
is way. . : 

p According to scores made on these variants (66 positive, 66 negative) two fresh 
tank orders of subjects (N.60) were now prepared, one positive, one negative. 
Each boy's new positive score. was then divided by his new negative score, and this 
' ratio of affectivity ’ supplied a fourth rank order. This was divided into four broad 
groups, which were correlated with the four-point personality rating (criterion), 
producing an r-phi of -7217. Up to the present this is the only indication of the 
extrinsic validity of the test. " . 

At this stage four rank orders (N.60) had been obtained. They were (i) the 
original and independent ‘ affectivity ’ order based on the 893 affective variants of 
low or single frequency ; (ii) and (iii) the positive and negative orders derived from 
the item-analysis of the 682 standard (high-frequency) variants ; (iv) a ‘ ratio of 
affectivity ' order obtained by dividing (ii) by (iii. There were also Form Orders 
(F) and Form English Orders (E) available for the series of rank-order correlations. 

In brief, the original affective order gave the following correlations with orders 
based on the highest frequency standard variants : -F0-83 with positive order; 

—0-88 with negative order; --0-896 with the order based on the ratio of affectivity. 

Very low positive correlation (0-06 Form 4A, 0-02 Form 3C) was observed between 
the affectivity orders and the Form orders, which, in the grammar school, represent 
attainment and general intelligence. Between the affectivity orders and the English 
orders a somewhat higher coefficient was obtained (4A, --0-34; 3C, +0-18) 
reflecting, it is believed, the relativ 


be € verbal proficiency required by a verbal test. 
The affectivity scores measure the amount of emotii 


test conditions ; but no separate account is taken of t 
might be exercised by any subject. Such control, which is basic to studies of the will, 
1s yet another variable and is deeply implicated with affect. Considered in its context 
of conation, the affect measured by 


] f dis 
" e," or Eysenck's “ P"; the scores may be 


1 , positive score, and affective rati 
flaccid. Scrutiny of t] 


first and twenty-nint 
atri s A OCC y two boys who have had 
psychiatric attention : while the thirtieth place is held by a pale quiagiated boy who 


the probable connexion between stand 
conformity ; and on the nature and ra: 
and particularly on the differences in verbal facility 


manifested by boys and girls. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Social Psychology and Individual Values: D. W. HARDING. (Hutchinson, 


8s. 6d., pp. 184.) 

The theme of this book, says Professor Harding, is “ the development of the 
social individual, the being who could realize virtually none of his possibilities 
without the elicitations offered by a social group, but whose growth remains 
individual, sometimes falling short of what his society expects, sometimes going 
that no member of the group has previously 
explored." The individual is the central figure, and Professor Harding asks how far 
societies and their sub-groups cater for his needs and pave the way for his develop- 
ment, and thus make the best use of their human resources. 

After discussing the view that sociability is derived from the fact that infantile 
needs are satisfied by other people, Professor Harding rejects it in preference for the 
residual category of innate disposition. A disposition for what? Not just a need for 
the mere rubbing of shoulders, for a man may be more lonely in à crowd than on à 
lonely moor, but rather for “ friendly contact with congenial people (a) sense of 
having a function in one's group, and (the) knowledge of social sanction for one's 


scale of values." 
But, Professor Harding points out—and this is perhaps the main value of his 
book—man is not merely a social animal; he has desires, interests and values which 
may bring him into conflict with other members of his group, thereby causing a 
state of tension in himself when he is torn between conformity with group standards 
and the pursuit of his own ends. Here Professor Harding makes use of the distinction 
made by Trotter between those who are mainly ‘ resistant ' to their own individual 
promptings, and those who are what he called ‘ sensitive,” and take their own 
lt is these latter who, if endowed with sufficient vigour may 


experience seriously. 
become the ‘ innovators ’ in art, morals, philosophy and other walks of life, and by 
their influence bring about changes in the social climate. 

The ‘innovators,’ however, need a society plastic enough to admit the 
possibility of change, and they also need social support while they are exploring the 
new regions of thought and activity that have been opened up to them. This need 
for support is toa certain extent met by the existence of sub-groups, which encourage 
the development of special interests and aspirations by providing the requisite social 
sanction and stimulus. From another point of view, the existence of sub-groups [5 
this kind leads to the general enrichment of the society as a whole. Indeed, the 
social function of such sub-groups is to ensure that the best use is made of the 
special talents and interests of the individuals who constitute the society- 

This emphasis on individual excellences leads Professor Harding to consider a 
problem of special interest to the student of education. How, he asks, are we to be 
sure that those who are above the average, intellectually, or in moral or aesthetic 
sensibility, will have the chance to grow to their full stature ? We concentrate on 
those who are below par; ought we not to pay more attention to the prospects of 
genius? or are we too envious? How can teachers be trained to deal adequately 
with pupils who are potentially brighter than they are themselves ? 

The chief merit of the book as has been said, lies in the stress laid on the 
contribution of the individual to society, and on the duty of society to see that his 
talents are not wasted. In pursuit of this theme Professor Harding discusses with 
subtle discrimination such topics as pugnacity, competition, social status and 
leadership. His aim is not to churn out all over again the well-known evidence, 
such as it is, but rather to raise questions which will interest the layman. In this 
he succeeds admirably. He has, in fact, written a book which could well be used as 
the basis of a course of instruction and discussion in Adult Education, and—if the 
wretched pressure of examinations would allow—in the senior classes in schools. 


beyond it, sometimes taking directions 


W.J.HS. ` 
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2I0 Book Reviews 


Psychiatry To-day: D. SrAFFORD-CLARK. (Penguin Books, pp. 304, 2s. 6d.) 


Dr. Stafford Clark has attempted to give a popular account of the QU 
methods and social implications of modern psychiatry. He begins with a couple o 
historical chapters describing how psychiatry has, at length, “ emerged from the 
mists of witchcraft”; and then proceeds to a detailed account of the causes, 


; he concludes with four chapters on 


general medicine, but also to numerous problems of modern civilized life. For the 
n ging views in the 
He betrays no strong 


account is doubly valuable 
because it is at once critical and eclectic. 


At the same time, there is a danger that teachers and educationists who take 
up his book may Suppose that his pronouncements on general psychology are as 
trustworthy as his survey of medical problems., 

In his discussion of “ the realm of art ” Dr, Stafford- 
lists of poets, novelists, and dramatists, who are alleged to have been * mentally 
unbalanced’; and apparently accepts the notion, cherished by so many medical 
men, that the psychology of genius is essentially a branch of psychopathology. 
Actually, as the investigations of Terman and his colleagues seem conclusively to 
Show, the incidence of mental disorders is, if anything, lower among the exceptionally 
gifted than among the general population. Such investigations, however, Dr. 
Stafford Clark silently ignores. But he does point out one “ monumental and 
inescapable fallacy," which, he believes, awaits nearly all psychoanalytic interpreta- 
tions ; almost inevitably, he says, the psychiatrist is tempted to fill up the gaps left 
by the artist 5 ima, vi oducts of his own imagination, often derived 
almost exclusively 
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investigator who spent many months in closest personal contact with them as their 


tutor, advisor and friend. 
The book is divided into five parts. The first part of these, entitled ' Special 


Training,’ deals with the setting up of the Special Training Units with their carefully 
d staff, some of whom had had experience in Borstal Institutions or as 
In many ways these units resembled the ‘ Open’ Borstals of 
vea modified form of normal military training and through it 
the staff concentrated upon achieving the best possible personal relationships with 
the men who were treated as individuals with serious personal problems which 
needed sympathetic investigation. The delinquents were made to realise that the 
staff were there primarily to help and not to punish. Claims for the results achieved 
by the special training are very modestly stated with a clear awareness of the many 
ich might have contributed to a changed attitude in these men. It would 


factors whi 
seem, however, that quite remarkable success was achieved. 
Part I1, ‘ The Offender,’ deals chiefly with the personal characteristics of the 
young men in the group studied. Apparently in most respects, e.8., physique, 
health and educational attainments (or rather lack of them) these Army offenders 
were little different from the usual run of delinquents in civilian life and, in fact, one- 
third of them had, before enlistment, been brought before the courts. Unlike most 
previous workers, however, Mr. Trenaman finds that the distribution of intelligence 
in the delinquent group was closely similar to that of normal men of similar age and 
background. It is suggested that the most likely explanation of the difference 
between these findings and those of Burt, for example, lies in the choice of test. 
Here Raven's Matrices were used whereas previous workers have used verbal 
tests whose scores would be depressed by low educational standards. 
The third part called ' The Offender in Conflict with the Army ' describes the 
and shows how many of these delinquents 


attitude of the men towards the Army 
who were dissatisfied with the Army were equally dissatisfied with civilian life ; 


nearly two-thirds of them had volunteered for the Army to escape from distasteful 
situations to which they could not adjust themselves. There are descriptions of the 
particular offences of these young soldiers and the ineffectiveness of punishment as à 
deterrent to persistent offenders against Army discipline is clearly shown. In Part 
IV an account is given of investigations into each delinquent's environment ; his 
work, his leisure activities, his family and hisschooldays. The final section of the 
book gives a careful analysis of the factors which were found to be associated with 
delinquency. The method used was that made familiar by Burt in his Young 
Delinquent in which the incidence of separate factors in the sample of offenders is 
compared with their incidence in a normal control group. In all, twenty-four factors 
were investigated and assessed as major or contributory factors. The findings here 


tend largely to confirm those of earlier workers. 
ferences to work in 


The whole book is clearly written, well documented with re 
> valuable to all who 


this country and cautious in its inferences. It will prove very Aa 
have dealings with young people and specially to those concerned with the Pk DE 
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Contributions of Psychology to Social Problems (L. T. Hobhouse Memorial Trust 
Lecture, 1952): Sır CYRIL Burt. (Oxford University Press, PP: 76, 5s.) 


. L. T. Hobhouse, to whom, more than to anyone else, the establishment of 
Tey in this country is due, is sometimes thought of as a mere speculative 
inker, a liberal philosopher sounding a note of hope, a man of large ideas— 
anything, in fact, but a scientist. And yet, as Sir Cyril Burt points out in his 
Hobhouse Memorial Lecture: ‘‘Hobhouse constantly stressed the need for adopting 
objective and scientific methods in the different fields of social and political inquiry.” 
He particularly called for objective research into “ the distinctive elements in our 
common human nature that determine social relations " and into the question : 
“ How do social relations react upon the individual mind ? ” 
In his lecture, Sir Cyril summarises the work done in this country—work to 
which he himself and his students have made important contributions—in connec- 
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tion with these two topics. He discusses the views put forward by English thinkers 
on the social nature of man, which account for the similarities in social behaviour, 
and then passes on to an account of the evidence for variations in innate intellectual 
equipment. The next and larger part of the lecture is concerned with social conditions 
and their effect on the individual. Sir Cyril deals with the problem of experimental 
and statistical techniques and with the importance of skilled observations. After 
these preliminaries he turns to the topic of social class: the appropriate criteria for 
differentiating between one class and another, the evidence for differences in 
' ethos ' between classes, and the relation between class membership and individual 
Characteristics. This is, perhaps, the most interesting part of the lecture. In it 
Sir Cyril reports on his application of factorial analysis to detect broad lines of 
difference, and discusses the emergence of a general bi-polar factor of conformity- 
heterodoxy, and two further bi-polar factors of realism-sentimentality and 
intellectual v. practical interests. “Each of these factors,” says Sir Cyril, “shows a 
Significant correlation with social class." The concluding sections on ''Leisure 
Activities," gambling, religion, morality and reading habits are somewhat gloomy, 


but Sir Cyril ends on a more cheerful note—Sin, after all, is news—Virtue is not 
reported. 


The reader cannot help being struck, once ag: 
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Intelligence Tests for Children: C. W. VALENTINE . (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 
SERE ahis y Intelligence Tests for Children: C. W. VALENTINE. (Methuen, 
s. 6d. 
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The book is not, however, so much concerned with illiteracy in its narrower 
sense as with the wider problems of communication whose new techniques of 
popular press, radio, television and cinema have created a need for higher standards 
and new kinds of personal literacy. Dr. Lewis shows that the present national 
anxiety over illiteracy is connected with the fact that rising standards in society as a 
whole make demands for higher and higher standards in the individual, standards 
which fewer people find it easy to achieve. 

The last chapter entitled “ What must we do ? " is disappointing, for after so 
able a statement of the problem one hoped for an equally clear solution. It is true 
that the book makes no attempt to deal with the day-to-day methods of teaching 
sub-literates, the reader being referred to the standard text-books for these, but 
in urging the study of linguistics to provide the insight necessary to solve the problem 
of illiteracy, the author seems veryremote from the ten to twenty per cent. of children 
in our schools who are in immediate need of help because they are failing to achieve 
a satisfactory standard of literacy. E 

The book is well documented, especially with English references, and there are 


some useful notes which will be of value to teachers who wish to read further. 
L.B.B. 


Current Trends in British Psychology: Edited by C. A. MACE and PHILIP 

VERNON. (Methuen, pp. 262, 15s.) 

This book consists of the papers given in the Psychology Section of the Edin- 
burgh Meeting of the British Association in 1951. There was general agreement at 
that meeting that prominence should be given in all sections to the British contribu- 
tion to the progress of science ; the psychology section decided to give no historical 
surveys but only papers presenting the position of British psychology to-day and its 
current trends. As there are twenty papers it is obviously impossible to give a 
satisfactory review of the book in a brief form. The names of the editors are a 
guarantee that at least a certain level shall be displayed in the various papers, 
although, of course, individual views are often emphasized. The papers are 
supposed to be suitable not only for specialists, but for the general reader; this, 
however, while it applies to a great number of the papers, certainly does not apply: 
to others which would be much more suitable for the university student of psychology 
in his second or even his third year, and would be difficult for a general reader to 
understand. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first dealing with Fields of Applied 
Psychology, and the second with Concepts and Methodology. The papers of greatest 
interest to most readers of this Journal would be the following, which are given in 
the order in which they appear in the book : “ Vocational Guidance in Britain ”' : 
A. Rodger, B.A. '' Educational Selection and Allocation ": D. McMahon, M.A. 
“The Psychology of Basic Educational Techniques": W. D. Wall, B.A., Ph.D. 
“ Statistical Analysis in Educational Psychology ": C. Banks, B.A., Ph.D., 
and C. Burt, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D. “The Use of Intelligence Tests in Social 


Surveys ": J. Maxwell, B.Ed. 


A Further Study of Visual Perception : M. D. VERNON. (Cambridge University 


Press, 35s., pp. 289.) 

The author's earlier book, Visual Perception, published in 1937, having gone out 
of print, Miss Vernon has taken the opportunity not only of revising her earlier 
work, but of adding so much new material as practically to constitute a new book. 
This deals with the whole problem of perception in an exceedingly wide and 
scholarly way, and incidentally, while doing full justice to the Gestalt psychology 
of perception, puts it into its proper place and relationship with regard to the large 
amount of experiment done on perception both in more recent years and in years 
long before the Gestalt movement. 

The exposition is clear and searching and full references make it probable that 
this will remain the standard work on perception for advanced students for a long 
time. We may add that the book includes thirty excellent diagrams and illustrations. 
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King Solomon's Ring: Konrap Z. LorENz, with a Foreword by JULIAN 
HuxrEv. (Methuen, 15s., pp. 202.) 


This is one of the most remarkable books on animal behaviour which it has been 
the reviewer's pleasure to come upon. Lorenz adopted the method of acquiring birds 
and animals from birth, or almost from birth, letting them live with him in his own 
house and trying to learn their language. He obtained an extraordinary influence 
over many of them and some of his experiments and reports throw light, not only 
on animal psychology, but on some fundamentals of child psychology and training. 
In addition, it is a most entertaining and often amusing work, and would make an 
excellent bedside book for psychologists tired with more precise statistical or 
experimental works. We must mention the delightful and humorous illustrations 
scattered freely throughout the book by the author. 

To those who happened to see the author in 
say that he quite failed to do himself justice. 
appropriate to display adequately the author’s 


his television programme we may 
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marvellous handling of animals. 


Survey of Reading Ability: MIDDLESBROU 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
The mention of a book in this list does not preclude a later review. 


Rorschach Interpretation —4Advanced Technique: LesLie PuiLLIPS, Ph.D. (Grune 
and Stratton, Inc., no price given, pp. 385.) 

Proceedings of the Fourth International Congress on Mental Health: Edited by 
ALFONSO MILLAN. (H. K. Lewis, 30s., pp. 386.) 

Statistical Methods in Experimentation: OLIVER L. Lacey. (Macmillan Co., $4.50, 
pp. 249.) 

The Younger American Scholar —His Collegiate Origins: RoBERT H. Knapp and 
Joseru J. GREENBAUM. (University of Chicago Press, 22s. 6d., pp. 122.) 

A Clinical Approach to Children's Rorschachs : FLORENCE HALPERN, Ph.D. (Grune 
and Stratton, $6.00, pp. 270.) 

An Introduction to Jung's Psychology: FRiEDA Forpuam. (Penguin Books, 2s., 
pp. 128.) 

Practical Child Psychotherapy: Curt Bornneim, D.D. (Second Edit., Staples, 
15s., pp. 184.) 

Scuola Secondaria à i suoi problemi: BOLLETTINO BIMESTRALE DEL CENTRO 
DIDATTICO NAZIONALE PER LA SCUOLA SECONDARIA. (Lire 200, pp. 55.) 

Origins of American Scientists: R. H. KwarP and H. B. Goopmicu. (Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 56s. Gd., pp. 450.) 

Psycho-Analaysis and Child Psychiatry : Epwarp GLover, M.D. (Imago Pub. Co., 
6s., pp. 42.) 

Curriculum Trends in Canadian Education: H. L. CAMPBELL, B.A., M.Ed. OW: Js 
Gage, no price given, pp. 107.) 

Researches and Studies : Univ. of Leeds Inst. of Education, 3s. 6d., pp. 95.) 

The Orange Book: E. R. Boyce. (Macmillan, no price given, pp. 128.) 

Improving Reading in all Curriculum Areas: Compiled and edited by WILLIAM 
S. Gray. (Univ. of Chicago Press, 24s., pp. 262.) 

Samfundet og Ungdommen : Report of the Danish Government Youth Commission, 
1945-52. (J. H. Schultz, A /S, pp. 72.) 

Social and Economic Studies: Inst. of Social and Economic Research, Univ. 
College of the West Indies, Jamaica. (9s., pp. 115.) 

Social Psychology and Individual Values: D. W. HaRDING. (Hutchinson's 
Univ. Library, 8s. 6d., pp. 184.) 

Intelligence Tests for Children (5th edit.): C. W. VarENTINE. (Methuen, 7s. 6d., 
pp. 83, plus XIII.) 

Apparatus for Intelligence Tests for Children : C. W. VayENTINE. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 

Rorschach's Test: I Basic Processes: SAMUEL J. Beck Ph.D. (George Allen and 
Unwin, 30s., pp. 227.) 

The African Mind in Health and Disease: J. C. CaRoTHERS. (World Health Organ- 
ization, 10s., pp. 177.) 

Macmillan's Class-Books for Individual Work: Arranged by E. J. S. Lay. 
(Book I—Sets I, II, III, IV, 9d. each, pp. 17.) 

Adjustment to Physical Handicap and Illness: R. G. Barker. (Social Science 
Research Council, N.Y., 12s. 6d., pp. 372.) 

The Development of the Idea of God in the Catholic Child: Rev. J. B. McDowatt. 
(The Catholic Univ. of America Press, pp. 144, 10s. 6d.) 

Factors in Intelligence and Achievement: Rev. J. A. Driscott. (Catholic Univ. of 
America Press, pp. 49, 6s.) 
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Should We All Think Alike? ; W. P. Percivat. (NW. T. Gage, Toronto, PP. 112, 
7s. 6d.). 


Teacher Education in Canada: M. E. Lazerte. (W. J. Gage, Toronto, pp. 80, 7s. 6d.) 


Structure and Aims of Canadian Education : J. G. ALTHOUSE, (W. J. Gage, Toronto, 
PP. 77, 7s. 6d.) 


The Stanford-Binet Scale: A, p. Frrr. (New Zealand Council for Educational 
Research, PP. 32, 3s, 6d.) 


A Review of Problems foy Research into Bilingualism and Allied Topics : 
No. 1. (Univ. College of Wales, Aberystwyth, PP. 13.) 


Chronicle of the World Health Organization : Vol. 7, Nos, | and 4, 
Organization, Is. each.) 


The New Way to Bettey Hearing : V.L, Browp 
Playtime in the First Five Years : HILARY pa 
. 6d.) 


Pamphlet 


(World Health 


12s. 6 


Social Science Studies, P. Sychology in the Nursery School > N. Worrrur Gerald 
Duckworth, Pp. 140, 9s.) OLFFHEIM, (Ger: 


The Psychology of Adolescence : mE Horrocks, Edited 2 
(Houghton Mifflin, pp, 591, 30s. net.) (Edite by L. CARMICHAEL) 


Direct Analysis : Selected Papers : Jule Rosen, 


179, 29s. 6d.) (Grune and Stratton, N.Y., pp. 
ad (Cn diobment in Adolescent Girls : Soc. for Research in Child Develop- 


evelopment Publications —1953. PP. 316, price not stated.) 


(Oliver ana Boyd, pp 208, 4s oe nET: ScHonNELL and P. FLowERDEw., 


J. Rickman. (The Hogarth 
. 6d.) 


of Sigmund Freud : Edit, b 
: : OY JOHN Rickman, 
t. of Psycho-Analysis, pp. 329) 10s. 6d.) 


iv. of London Press, pp. 160 7s. 6d.) 

The Science of Mind and Brain . $ ' Pp. » 48. 6d. 

160, 7s. 6d.) ram: J.S. Wings. (Hutchinson's Uniy. Library, pp. 
Encyclopaedia of Aberrations ? Edited D - 

York Medical College, pp, 549, $104) Poporsky, M.D. (State Univ. of New 
First Contributions to Psycho-Anal sis: 

Inst. of Psycho- Analysis, Pn. 338, $ jr) oon FERENCZI, (Hogarth Press and 
Ti Tauma, Growth, and Personality DB 

of Psycho. Analysis, pp. 308, 30s) = GREENACRE, (Hogarth Press and Inst, 
Chronicle of the World Health 

Organization, 1s. each.) 
School and Psychology : Joun ErwGn 

1946 School Commission, Sweden, 104g R “30, on the Research Work of the 
Lehrling und Lehre : FRANZISKA Bau: i her Ver] i 
Progrès et Incertitudes de L’ Educatio er Verlag, Zurich, Pp. 235.) 


11s. 6d) n Nouvelle, (Pres, Univ. de France, pp. 213, 


Organization, Vol. 7, No. 2, No. 3. (World Health 


An Educational Guidance Project, No. 5. 
The Acquisition of Word Meanin S: 4 p, 
E. Karran. (Child Development Pubs, Pmental Study: Herz WERNER and 


` PP. 120, 
The Distribution of Subcutaneous Fat in Chigi ) 
ReEynotps. (Child Development Publica one and 
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Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook : Edit. by O. K. BUROS. (Gryphon 


Press, pp- 830, $18.) 
Bibliography of Child Language : 
Press, pp. 115, 13s. 6d.) 
Bodily Physiology in Mental and Emotional Disorders : 
and Stratton, N. York, pp- 227, $5.75.) 
To Define True Madness : HENRY YELLOWLEES. 
12s. 6d.) 
Backwardness in Reading : Joun Duncan. (G. G. Harrap and Co., pp. 96, 65.) 
The Case Psycho-Analysis : ANDREW SALTER. (Medical Pubs., pp- 179, 
10s. 6d. 
The Psychology of Learning : E. R. GUTHRIE. ( 
Social Service and Mental Health: M. ASHDOWN 
Kegan Paul, pp. 260, 16s.) 


WERNER F. LEOPOLD. (North-western Univ. 
M. D. ALTSCHULE. (Grune 


(Sidgwick and Jackson, pp. 215, 


Harper and Bros., PP- 310, 24s.) 
and S. C. BROWN. (Routledge and 
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